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INTRODUCTION. 
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Motives for the undertaking — Origin of the name 
of. Quakers — George Fox the founder qf the 
Society — Short history of his life. 

From the year 1787, when I began to de- 
vote my labours to the abolition of the Slave- 
trade, I was thrown frequently into the com- 
pany of the people called Quakers. These 
people had been then long unanimous upon 
this subject. Indeed, they had placed it 
among the rsO'ticles of their religious disci- 
pline. Their houses were of course open 
to me in all parts of the kingdom. Hence 
I cama to a knowledge of their living man- 
ners^ which no other persou, who was not 
a Quaker, could have easily obtained. 

As soon as I became possessed of this 
knowledge, or at least of so much of it as 
to feel that it was considerable, I conceived 
a desire of writing their moral history. I 
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11 INTRODUCTION, 

believed that I should be able to exhibit to 
die rest of the world many excellent cus- 
toms, of which they were ignorant, but 
which it might be useful to them to know. 
I believed, too, that I should be affording to 
the Quakers themselves some lessons of uti- 
lity, by letting them see, as it were in a 
glass, the reflection of their own images. I 
felt also a great desire, amidst these consi- 
derations, to do them justice ; for ignorance 
and prejudice had invented many expres- 
sions concerning them, to the detriment of 
their character, which their conduct never 
gave me reason to suppose, during all my 
intercourse with them, to be tfue: 

Nor was I without the belief that such a 
liistory might*afford entertainment to many^ 
The Quakers, as every-body knows, differ, 
more than even many foreigners do,*firom 
their own countrymen. They adopt a sin- 
gular mode of language. Their domestic 
customs are peculiar. They have renotmced 
religious ceremonies, which all other Cbris* 
tians, in some form or other, have rtlained* 

They 
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They are distinguished from ^all the othef 
islanders by their dress. These difFerences 
are great and striking ; and I thought, there- 
fore, that they, who Were curioUs in the de- 
velopment of character, might be gratified 
in knowing the principles, which produced 
such numerous exceptions from the general 
practices of the world* 

But though I had Conceived from the ope- 
ration of these sentiments upon my mind, 
as long ago as I have stated, a strong desire 
to write the moral history of the Quakers, 
yet my incessant occupations on the subject 
of the Slave-trade, and indisposition of body 
afterward, in consequence of the great men- 
tal exertions necessary in such a cause, pre- 
vented me from attempting to execute my 
design* At length these causes of preven- 
tion ceased. But when, after this, the sub- 
ject recurred, I did not seem to have the 
industry and perseverance, though I had 
still the inclination left, for the undertaking. 

Time, jiowever,.^ continued to steal on, till 
at length I began to be apprehensive, but 

a 2 jpciore 



XV JNTRODUCTION. 

more particularly within the last two years, 
that, if I were to delay my work much 
longer, I might not live to begin it at all. 
This consideration operated upon me. But 
1 was forcibly struck by another j namely, 
that, if I were not to put my hand to the 
task, the Quakers would probably continue 
to be as little known to their fellow-citizens 
as they are at present. For I did not see 
who was to give a full and satisfactory ac- 
count of them. It is true, indeed, that there 
.are works, written by Quakprs, from which 
a certain portion of their history, and an 
•abstract of their religious principles, might 
be collected ; but none from whence their 
-living manners could be taken. It is true, 
also, that others, of other religious denomi- 
nations, have written concerning them ; but 
of those authors, who have mentioned them 
in the course of their respective writings, 
not one, to my knowledge, has given a cor- 
rect account of them. It would be tedious 
to dwell on the errors of .Mosheim, or of 
Formey, or of Hume, or on those to be 
• - . found 
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£)und in many of the modern periodical 

> 

publications*. It seemed, therefore, from 
the circumstance of my familiar intercourse 
with the Quakers, that it devolved upon 
me particularly to write their history. And 
I was the more confirmed in my opinion. 
Because, in looking forward, I was not able 
to foresee the time when any other cause 
would, equally with that of the Slave-trade, 
bring any other person, who was not of the 
Society, into such habits of friendship with 
them, as that he should obtain an equal 
degree of knowledge concerning them with 
myself. By this new consideration I was 
naore than ordinarily stimulated j and I be- 
gan my work. 

It is not improbable that some readers 
may imagine, from the account already 
given, that this work will be a partial one ; 

* I must except Dr. Toulmin's candid Revision of 
Neal's History of the Puritans. One or two publications 
have appeared since, written in a liberal spirit ; but they 
are confined principally to the religious principles of the 
Quakers* 

or 
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QX tlut it wiU lean, more than it ought to 
^Q^ in favour q{ the Qiiakers. I do not 
pretend to aay, that I shall be utterly able 
to 4ive6t myaelf of all undue influencej 
i^hich theiy attention towards me pciay have 
produced j or that I shall be utterly un- 
biased when I consider them as fellow-la-? 
b(>ur$rs in the work of the abolition of the 
Slavertr^de; for, if others had put their 
^houlder§ \p the wheel equally with them 
on the occasion, one of the greatest causey 
pi human misery and moral evil, that was 
f ver known in the world, had been long ago 
sinmhilated* Nor pan I conceal that I have 
g regard foi^ men, of whom it is a just fea- 
ture in their character, that, whenever they 
wn be brougljt to arg^e upon political sub- 
J€Ct9, they reason upon principle an^ not 
VpQO consequences ; for if this mofie of 
feasqning had been adopted by others, but 
particularly by men in exalted station^, po? 
licy had |;iven way to moral justice, an4 
thepg h^d bef n bnt Uttle public wickedness 
jn tbe wprl4» Bi|t though I anx confessedly 

partial 



partial to the Quak^ers on account of their 
hospitality to me, and on account of th* 
good traits in their moral character^ I am 
not so much so as to be blind to th^ir imper^ 
i^tions. Quakerism is of itself a pure sy^ 
stem J and, if followed closely, will le?uj 
towarda purity and perfection : but I know 
well that all, who profess it, are not Qua- 
kers. The deviation, therefore, of their 
practice from their profession, and their 
fraikies and imperfections, I shall uniformly 
lay open to them whererer I believe them 
to exist. And t^s I shall do, not because I 
wish to avoid the charge of partiality, bud: 
from a belief that it is my duty to do it. 

The Society of which I am to speak, are 
called Quakers* by the world, but are 
known to each other by the name of Friends, 
— a beautiful appellation, and characteristic 
of the relation which man, imder the Chris- 

* Justice Bennet, of Derby, gave the Society the name 
of Quakers in the year 1650, because the founder of it 
admonished him, ^nd those present with him^ to tremble 
/St the word of the I^d^ 

r 
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tiaii dispensation, ought uijiformly to bear 
to ihan. 

The founder of the Society was George 
¥ox. Ete wis bom of *' honest aiid suffi- 
cient parents/* at Drayton iii Leicestershire^ 
in the year 1624. He was put out when 
youngs, according to his own account, to a 
man who was " a shoemaker by triade, and 
who dealt in wool, . and followed grazing, 
and sold cattle." But it appears from Wil- 
Jiam Penn, who became a meniber of the 
Society, and was acquainted with him, that 
he principally followed the country part of 
his master's business. He took a great de- 
light in sheep ; *^ an employment," says Penn, 
^* that very well suited his mind in some re-^ 
spects, both for its innocency and it6 soli*- 
tude, and was a just figure pf his afteri- 
ministry and service." 

In his youth he manifested a seriousness 
pf spirit not usual in persons of his age. 
This seriousness grew upon him, and as it 
increased he encouraged it; so that in the 
veay 1643, or in the twentieth year of his 

age, 
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age, he conceived himself, in consequence 
of the awful impressions he had received^ 
to be called upon 'to separate himself from 
the worM,^ ai^d to devote himself to rehgion. 
Before this time the Church of England, as 
a protestant church, had been established ; 
and many. v\rho were not satisfied with tfe 
settlement of it, had formed themselves into 
different religious sects. There was a great 
number of persons also in the kingdom, 
who, approving neither of the religiotx of 
the establishment nor of that of the different 
denominations alluded to, withdrew from 
the communion of every visible church^ 
These were ready to follow any teacher, who 
miglit inculcate doctrines that coincided 
with their own apprehensions. Thus far a 
wayiay open among many for a cordial re- 
ception of George Fox. But of those, who 
had formed different visible churches of their 
own, it may be observed, that, though they 
were prejudiced, the Reformation had not 
taken place so long but that they were stiU 
^liye to relijgiQw ^dvanceoxeut. Nor had it 

taken 
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taken place so long but that thousands were 
$till very ignorant, and stood in need of light 
and information on that subject. 

It does not appear, however, that George 
fox^ for the first three years from the time 
he conceived it to be his duty to withdraw 
from the world, did any thing a$ a public 
minister of the Gospel. He travelled, from 
the year 164S to 1646, through the counties 
of Warwick, Leicester, Northampton, and 
Bedford, and as far as London. In this in- 
terval he appears to have given himself up 
to solenm impressions, and to have endea^ 
▼oured to find out as many serious people 
as he could, with a view of conversing with 
them on the subject of religion. 

In 1647 he extended his travels to Derby- 
shire, and from thence into Lancashire, but 
returned to his native county. He met with 
many friendly people in the course of this 
journey, and had many and serious conver- 
sations with them ; but hQ never joined in 
profession with any. At Duckenfield, how- 
ever, and at Manchester^ he went among 

2 thojse 
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those whom he termed " the Professors of 
Religion,'^ aad, according to his own ex- 
pression, ** he staid awhile, and declared 
Truth among them." Of these some were 
convinced, but others were enraged, being; 
startled at his doctrine of Perfection. At 
Broughton, in Leicestershire, we find hioi 
attending a meeting of the Baptists, at which 
many of other denominations were present. 
Here he spoke publicly, and convinced 
many. After this he went back to the 
county of Nottingham : and here, a report 
having gone abroad that he was an extras- 
ordinary young man, many, both priests 
and people, came far and near to see him. 

In 1648 he confined his movements to a 
few counties. In this year we find him 
becoming a public character. In Notting-* 
hamshire he delivered himself in public at 
three different meetings, consisting either of 
priests and professors, as he calls them, or 
of professors and people. In Warwickshire 
he met with a great company of professors, 
^ho vjreve praying, land expounding the 

Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, in the fields. Here he discoursed 
largely, and the hearers fell into contention, 
and so parted. In Leicestershire he attended 
another meeting, consisting of Church- 
people, Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists, where he spoke publicly again. This 
meeting was held in a church. The persons 
present discoursed and reasoned. Questions 
.were propounded, and answers followed. 
An answer given by George Fox, in which 
■ he stated that the Church was the pillar and 
ground of Truth, and that it did not con- 
sist of a mixed multitude, or of an old house 
made up of lime, stones, and wood, but of 
^. living stones, living members, and a spiri- 
tual household, of which Christ was the 
head, set them all on fire. The clergyman 
. left the pulpit, the people their pews, and the 
meeting separated. George Fox, however, 
' went afterwards to an inn, where he argued 
with priests and professors of all sorts. De- 
parting from thence, he took up his abode 
for sometime in the vale of Beevor, where he 
preached Repentance, and convinced many. 

He 
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He then returned into Nottinghamshire, and 
passed from thence into Derbyshire, in both 
of which counties his doctrines spread. And 
after this, warning justices of the peace as 
he travelled along, to do justice, and noto- 
riously wicked men to amend their lives, he 
came into the vale of Beevor again. In this 
vale it was that he received, according to 
his own accoupLt, his commission from Divine 
Authority, by means of impressions on his 
mind ; in consequence of which he con* 
ceived it to be discovered to him, among 
other things, that he wis to " turn the peo- 
ple from darkness to the light." By this 
time he had converted many hundreds to his 
opinions, and *' divers meetings of Friends," 
to use his own expressions, " had been then 
gathered." 

The year 1649 was ushered in by new 
labours. He was employed occasionally in 
writing to judges and justices to do justice, 
and in warning persons to fulfil the duties 
of their respective stations in life. 

This..year was the first of all his years of 

suffering. 
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siiffering. For it happened on a Sunday 
morning, that, coming in sight of the town 
of Nottingham, and seeing the great church, 
he felt an impression on his mind to go there* 
On hearing a part of the sermon, he was so 
struck with what he supposed to be the er-* 
roneous doctrine it contained, that he could 
not help publicly contradicting it. For this 
interruption of the service he was seized, 
and afterwards confined in prison. At 
Mansfield, again, as he was declaring his 
own religious opinions in the church, the 
people fell upon him, and beat and bruised 
him, and put him afterwards in the stocks* 
At Market*-Bo8worth he was stoned, and 
driven out of the place- At Chesterfield he 
addressed both the clergyman and the people j 
but they carried him before the mayor^ whp 
detained him till late at night, at which uii- 
seasonable time the oificers and watchmen 
put him out of the town. 

I would here observe, before I proceed to 
the occurrences of another year, that there 
yh reason to believe that George Fax disap- 
proved 
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proved of his own conduct in having inter- 
rupted the service of the church at Notting- 
ham, which I have stated to have been the 
first occasion of his imprisonment. For if 
he believed any one^ of his actions, with 
which the world had been offended, to have 
been right, he repeated it, as circumstances 
called it forth, though he was sure of suffer- 
ing for It either /rom the magistrates or the 
people. He, however, never repeated this^ 
but always afterwards, when any occasion 
of religious controversy occurred in any of 
the churches where his travels lay, unj[- 
formly suspended his observations till the 

service was over *• 

George 

* It 19 but justice to George Fox to observe, that it 
was not unusual for serious persons of different denomi- 
nations In these times, when they had any thing of rcli-» 
gious weight upon their njinds, to imburthen themselves 
in the places of worship before the priest and people. It 
was a notion, countenanced by high authority, and re- 
ceived by many, that ministers, ordained only by man, 
had n6t Sin exclusive right of speaking in the church, but 
that all, who were properly gifted, might prophesy one 
by one. C^aformably with this idea, those of the laity, 

who 
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George Fox spent dmost the whole of 
riie next year, that is, of the year 1650, m 
confinement in Derby prison. 

In 1651, when he was set at liberty, he 
6eems not to have been in the least dis- 
heartened by the treatment he had received 
there, or at the different places before men- 
tioned ; but to have resumed his travels, and 
to have held religious mee^ngs as he went 
^long. He had even the boldness to go into 
Litchfield, because he imagined it to be his 
duty, and, with his shoes oflT, to pronounce 
with an audible voice in the streets, and this 
on the market-day, a woe against that city*. 
He continued ako to visit the churches, as 
he journeyed, in the time of divine service, 
and to address the priests and the people 
publicly, as he saw occasion ; but not, as I 
observed before,, till he believed the service 
to be over. It ;does not appear, however, 

«... . ' * 

who rose up to speak on such occasions, generally- post- 
poned their remarks till the service was over^ though 
there were individuals of different descriptions;, who were 
not able to contain thenaselves till that tinQe* 

* that 
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that he suffered any interruption upon these 
occasions in the course of the present year, 
except at York-Minster ; where, as he was 
beginning to preach, after the sermon, he 
was hurried, out of it, and thrown down the 
steps by the congregation, which was then 
breaking up. . It appears that he Tiad been 
generally well • received in the county of 
York, and that he had convinced many. 

In the year .1652, after having passed 
through the shires of Nottingham and Lin- 
coln, he came again into Yorkshire. - Here, 
in the course ,of his journey, he ascended 
Pendle-HilL: :at: the top of this, .he appr^ 
hended; it 'was^ opened to him whither he 
was to direct his future steps, andi.that he 
saw a great host , of ; people, who were to: be 
converted by him in the xourseof his mi- 
nistry. ' From this, time we may consider 
him as! having refceived his commis^iion full 
and coinplete^in: his .own mind. For in the 
vale of Beevor he conceived himself to have 
been informed of the various d.octrines 
which it became his d^ty to teacKj and, ori 
. VOL. urri. b this 
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this occasion, to have had an insight of die 
places where he was to spread them. 

To go over his life, even in the coneise 
way in which I have hithertp attempted kf 
would be to swell tl^s Introduction into a 
volume. I shall therefore, from tlus great 
period of his ministry, make only the ici^ 
lowing simple statement concerning it : 

He continued his labours as a mimster of 
the Gospel, and even preached within twp 
days of his death. 

During this titbe he settled meetings in 
most parts of the kingdom, and gave ta 
l^ese the foundation, of that beautiful sy« 
stem of discipline, which I shall expl^ in 
this vohmie, and which exists among die 
Quakers at the present day. 

He travelled over England, Scotland, and 
Wales. He was in Ireland. He visited the 
British WestJndies, and America. He exm 
tended his travds to Holland, a]a4 p^urt of 
Germany. 

He wrote in diis interval jemral reli^us 
books ; and adctetssed letoers to lBaiigs,princea, 

0iagi«a»tes, 
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feagistrates, and people, as he felt impres- 
sions on his mind, which convinced him 
that it became his duty to do it. 

He experienced also, during this interval, 
great bodily sufferings. He was long and 
repeatedly confined in diflferent gaols of the 
kingdom. The state of the gaols in these 
times is not easily to be conceived. That 
of Doomsdale, at Launceston in Cornwall, 
has never been exceeded for filth and pesti* 
lential noisomeness ; nor those of Lancaster 
and Scarborough Castles for exposure to 
the inclemency of the elements. In th* 
two latter he was scarcely evier dry for twoh 
years ; for the rain used to beat into thei% 
and to run down upon the floor. This ex- 
posure to the severity of the weadier occit* 
sioned his body and limbs to be benumbed, 
and tp swell to a painful size ; and laid the 
fimndation, by injuring his health, for fa^ 
ture occasional sufferings during the r^ 
mainder of his life. 

With respect to the religious doctrines^ 
which George J^x inculcated during his 

b 2 ministry, 
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ministry,' it is not necessary to speak of 
them here, a$ they* will be detailed in their 
proper places. I must observe, howeyef^ 
diat he kid a stress upon many things, 
which the world considered to be of Httle 

# 

moment, but which his followers thought 
to be entirely worthy of his spiritual callbig^' 
He ferb^d all the modes and gestures, which 
are used as tokens of obeisance, or flattery,- 
or honour, among men. He insisted on 
the necessity of plain speech or language. 
He declaimed against all sorts of music. He. 
protested against the exhibitions of the the-; 
atro, and many of the accustomary diver- 
sions pf the times. The early Quakers^ who 
followed him iii all these points, were con- 
sidered by some as turning the world up-, 
side down : but they contended, in reply, 
that they were only restoring it to its pure 
and primitive state ; and that they had more 
weighty arguments for acting up to their, 
principles in these respects than others had 
for condemning them for so doing. 

But v^hatever were the doctrines, whether 

civil. 
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civil, or moral, or religious, which George 
Fox promulgated, he believed that he had 
a Divine Commission for teaching them ; 
and that he was to be the Restorer of Christ 
tianity ; that is, that he was to bring people 
from Jewish ceremonies and Pagan fables, 
with which it had been intermixed, and also 
from worldly customs, to a religion, which 
was to consist of spiritual feeling. I know 
not how the world will receive the idea that 
he conceived himself to have had a reve- 
lation for these purposes. But nothing is 
more usual than for pious people, who have 
succeeded in any ordinary work of good- 
ness, to say that " they were providentially 
led to it ;" and this expression, is usually 
considered among Christians to bef accurate. 
But I cannot always find the difference be- 
tween a man: being providentially led. into 
^course of virtuous and successfial^actioni, 
and his having an internal revelation ^ctr .it*. 

' * Except in cases, where he may' Ve^supfAfe^J-'tolje 
aatqcl upon by the pmvidential in3tmm^nt^t^v6l6diefis^ 

c.. .i For 
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for if we admit that men may be provident* 
tially led upon such occasions, they may 
be led by the impressions upon theix: mind^* 
But will not these internal impressions be 
as the dictates of an internal voice to those 
who follow them ? But if pious men would 
believe themselves to have been thus provir 
dentially led, or acted upon, in any ordinary 
case of virtue, if it had been crowned with 
success, George Fox would have had equal 
feason to believe, from the success that at* 
tended his own particular undertaking, that 
he had been called upon to engage in it. For 
at a very early age he had confuted many of 
the professors of religion in public disputa^ 
tions. He had converted magistrates, priests,^ 
and people. Of the clergymen of those times 
some had left valuable livings, and followed 
him. In hi& thirtieth year he had seen no 
fewer than sixty persons spreading, • as mir 
nisters, his own doctrines. These, and other 
circumstances which might be related, would 
doubtless operate powerfully upon him, to 

make 
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make him believe that he w^ia a chosen veck 
seL Now, if to these considerations it be 
addedi that George Fox was not engaged in 
any particular or partial cause of benevo^ 
lence^ or mercy, or justice, but wholly and 
exclusively in a religious and spiritual worky 
and that it was the first of all his religiout * 
doctrines, that the Spirit of God, where men 
were obedient to it, guided them in their 
spiritual concerns, he must have believed 
himself, bn the consideration^ of his unpa^ 
ralleled success, to have been providentially 
led, or to have had an internal or spiritual 
commission for the cause which he had un<* 
dertaken. 

But this belief was not confined to him^ 
sel£ His followers also believed in his com«- 
mbsion. They had seen, like himself, the 
extraordinary success of his ministry. They 
ackoQwl^ged the same internal admoni^ 
tions or re velations of the same Spirit in spi- 
ritual concerns. They had been witnesses 
of his innocent and blameless hfe. Tb^ere 
Were individuals in the ki|^gdom, who had 

♦publicly 
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pi^blicly professed sights and prophecies con- 
ceirning him. At an early age he had been 
reported, in some parts of the country, as a 
youth who had ^ a discerning spirit.' It had 

« 

gone abroad that he had healed many per- 
sons, who had been sick of various diseases. 
Some of his prophecies had come true in the 
life-time of those, who l^ad heard . them de- 
livered. His followers, too, had seen many, 
who had come purposely to molest and ap- 
prehend him, depart quietly, as if their anger 
and their power had been providentially 
broken. They had seen others, who had 
been his chief persecutors, either- falling into 
misfortunes, or dying a miserable or an un- 
timely death. They had seen hirii frequently 
cast into prison, but always getting out again 
by means of his innocence. From these causes 
the belief was universal among them, that 
his commission was of Divine authority; and 
they looked upon him, therefore, in no other 
light than that of a Teacher^ who had been 
'sent to them from Heaven. ^ 
'.. George. Fox ^itas in figurb above the oi*- 
- '• dinary 
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dinary size. He is described by William 
Perm as a *' lusty person/' He was-graceful 
inhiscoxintenance. His eye was particularly 
piercing, .»o that some of those, who were 
disputing with him, were unable to beat k, 
He was iii short manly, dignifiedt and c6n>t 
manding, in his aspect and appearance^ 'c 
? In his manner pf living he was temper-ajf ♦ 
Heute sparingly. : He avoided, Except medi^ 
cinally, all- strong drmk. K ., -^ 

Notwithstanding the great exercise he wa* 
accustomed -to take, he? allowed himself but 
little sleep. ; • • ^ — 

In hi« outward demeanour hd was modest 
and without affectation, , H« possessed - 4 
certain gravity of manneraV.but be was ner 
yertheless : affabl€^ and courtQous, and eivij 
beyond the lisual^fprms of breeding, ; 

.»,In; his disposition he was meQk?„ and tenr 
der, and compa^s«ina|:^, : iifeifr^ kind to 

the pporyjyridiout auy: §^cQpt^ofi j -audK ^ 
his own; Spt ii^y,14d.<hB;fp^undatix>n of that 

aneotion tgwardsi tbfiin^:lwhich the wori4 

remarks 
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rfrmarkd as an honour to the Qnaker-cha* 
racter at the present day. But the poof 
were not the only persons^ for whom he- 
manifested an affectionate concent. He felt 
ind sympathized wherever humanity could 
|>e interested. He wrote to the judges on 
the subject of capital punishments, warning 
ityaxi not to take away the lives of persons 
for theft. On the coast of Cornwall he was 
deeply distressed at finding the inhabitant! 
more intent upon plundering the wrecks of 
vessels that were driven upon their shorsii 
than upon saving the poor and miserable 
mariners who were clinging to them ; and 
he bore his public testimony against thii 
practice, by sending letters to all the clergy-* 
men and magistrates in the parishes, border** 
ing upon the sea, and reproving them for 
dieir unchristian conduct. In the West^ 
Indies also he exhorted those^ who aKCended 
his meetkigs, to be merciful to th^r slaves; 
smd to give them their freedoni in due time. 
He eon^dered the latter as bebnging to 

their 
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th^ir families, and that religious instruction 
was due to these, as the branches of them^ 
for whom one day or other they would be rer 
quired to give a solemn account. Happy had 
it been if these Christian exhortations had 
been attended to, or if those families only, 
whom he thus seriously addressed, had cou* 
dnued to be true Quakers : for they would 
have set an example, which would have 
proved to the rest of the islanders, and the 
world at large, that the impolicy is not les$ 
dian the ' wickedness of oppression* Thus 
was George Fox, probably, the first person, 
who publicly declared against this species 
of slavery. Nothing, in short, that could 
be deplored by htimanity, seems to have 
escaped his eye. And his benevolence, when 
excited, appears to have suffered no inter- 
ruption in its progress by the obstacles^ 
which bigotry would have thrown in the 
way of many, on account of the difference 
of a person's country, or of his colour, or of 
his sect. 

He 
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He was patient under his own suflFerings, 
To those, who smote his right cheek, he 
offered his left; and, in the true spirit (rf 
Christianity, he indulged no rancour against 
the worst of his oppressors. He made 
use occasionally of a rough expression to- 
wards them : but he would never have hurt 
any of them, if he had had them in his 
power. 

He possessed the most undaunted cou- 
rage ; for he was afraid of no earthly power. 
He was never deterred from going to meet- 
ings for worship, though he knew the offi- 
cers would be there, who were to seize his 
person. In his personal conversations with 
Oliver Cromwell, or in his letters to him as 
Protector, or in his letters to the Parliament, 
or to king Charles the Second, or to any 
other personage, he discovered, his usual 
boldness of character, and never lost, by 
means of any degrading flattery, his dignity 
as a ipari. 

Put his perseverance was equal to his 

courage ; 
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oottfage: .for^he Was no sooner out of gacJ: 
thapL ^ he repeated .the very acts, • believing; 
theiTi to, be right, for which he had been 
confined* When he was forced also out of 
the meeting-houses by the officers of justice^ 
he preached at the very doors. In short, he 
was never .hindered but by sickness or im- 
prisonment, from persevering in his reUgiour 
pursuits* 

With respect to his word, he was known 
to have held it so sacred, that the rjudgea 
frequently dismissed him withqut bail,!x«> 
his bare promise that he would be /orth-» 
coming on a given day, Oii these occasionii 
h? used always to qualify his promise by 
the expression "if the Lord permit*" 

Of the integrity of his own character, aS: 
a Christian, he was so scrupulously tenar 
cious, that when he might have been some- 
times set at liberty by making trifling, 
acknowledgments, he would make none, 
lest it should imply a conviction that he had 
been confined for that which was wrong. 

And 
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And at oiie time in particular, king Chatlefr- 
tiue Second was so touched with the hard-- 
ship of his case, that he offered to discharge 
him from prison by a pardon* But George^ 
$t)X declined it, on the idea that, as pardon 
implied guilt, his innocence would be called 
HI question by his acceptance of it. TheT 
king, however, replied, that ** he need not 
scruple being released by a pardon ; for many 
a man, who was as innocent as a child, had 
had a pardon granted him/' But still he chose 
» decline it. And he lay in gaol, till, upon 
a trial of the errors in his indictment, he 
was discharged in an honourable way» 

As^ a minister of the Gospel he was sin- 
gularly eminent He had a wonderful gift 
in expounding the Scriptures. He was par- 
ticularly impressive in his preaching; but 
he excelled most in prayer. Here it was 
tihat he is described by William Penn as pos-- 
Stessing the most awful and reverend framief 
he ever beheld* " His presence," says the 
same author, "expressed a religious majesty.'* 

That 
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That there mtist have been something more 
tbiux usually striking either in his manner^ 
or in his language^ or in his arguments^ or 
in all of them combined, or that he spoko 
^ in the demonstration of the Sjnrit and 
with power/' we are warranted in pro^ 
noundng, from the general and powerful 
tfiects produced. In the year 1648^ when 
he had but once before spoken in public, it 
was observed of him at Mansfield, at the 
end of his prayer, ^^ that it was then as in 
the days of the Apostles, when the house 
was shaken where they were." In the same 
manner he appears to have gone on, making 
a deep impression upon his hearers, when* 
ever he was fully and fairly heard. Many 
clergymen, as I observed before, in conse* 
quence of his powerful preaching, gave up 
dieir livings ; and constables, who attended 
tibe meetings in order to apprehend him, 
fdt themstlves disarmed, and went away 
without attempting to secure his person. 
As tQ his life, it was innocent. It is true, 

indeed, 



kideedv tKat there were persons, high. . i£ 
civil offices,: who, because he addressed . the 
people in publicy' considered him I as a.di^-* 
tuirber 'of dae peace/ But none of these Wei:: 

* 

jMfetendecJ-'to c^st a stain on his inorai cha- 
racter^^ He was considered both by.fri«id« 
imd enemies as irreproachable in his hfaj -i 
i Such was the character of the founder bf 
Quakerism.* He was born in July; 1^24^ 
and died on the 13th of November, 1690^ 
in the sixtyv-seventh y^ar of his iage. iHe 
had separated himself from the world.in 
order to attend to serious: things, as I ob- 
served before, at the age of nineteen ; so that 
he had devoted himself to: the exercises aind 
services of religion for no less a period than 
forty-eight years. x\ few hburs before his 
death, upon some . Friends asking him how 
he found himself^ he replied, " Never heed^ 
All is well; The seed or power of : God 
reigns over all, and over dedth itself. Blessed 
be the Lord !" This answer was full of 
pourage,*and corresponded with that intre- 

; pidity, 
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pidity, which h^d been cTolispicuous in him 
during life. It contained an evidence, as 
manifested, in his own feelings, of the tran- 
quillity and happiness of his mind, and that 
tTie pbfWer and terrors of death had 15655 
vanquished in himself. It showed also the 
ground of his courage and of his confidence. 
" He was full of assurance," says William 
Penn, " that he had triumphed over death, 
attd so much so, even to the last, that death 
appeared to him hardly worth notice or 
mention." Thus he departed this life, af- 
fording an instance of the truth of those 
words of the psalmist, " Behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace." 
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Quakerutm a high profession-r-Quakers generally 
^allowed to be a moral people-^various causes 
of this morality of character — their moral edu- 
cation^ which is one of them^ the first subject for 
consideration — this education universal among 
them-^Its origin — The prohibitions belonging 
to it chiefly to be considered. 

vTEORGS Fox never gave, while living, 
nor left, after his death, any definition of 
Quakerism* He left, hovfever, his journal 
l)ehind him ; and he 1^, what is of equal 
SiOl^tt^nce, his example. Combining these 
twidfi : the sentiments and practice of the 
nearly 7 QtiaJ^ers, I may scatrin a few wor^s 
what Qu^erism is, pr at teast ^^i^hat we naay 
wppose G^rge Fox intended it to be. aj; 

B 2 Quakerism* 
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Quakerism may be defined to be an at- 
tempt, under the divine influence, at prac- 
tical Christianity, as far as it can be carried. 
They, who profess it, consider themselves 
bound to regulate their opiniohs/ words, 
actions, and even outward demeanour, by 
Christianity, and by Christianity alone. 
They consider them<5elv?s bound to give up 
such of the customs or fashions of men, 
however general or-g#fierally approved, as 
militate, in any manner, against the letter 
or the spirit of the Gospel. Hfen'c^, they 
mix but little with the world, that they 
may be less liable to imbibe its spirit. 
Hence, George Fox made a distinction be- 
tween the members of his owp society 
and others, by the different appellaticms^ of 
Friends, and People of the world. They 
consider themselves also under aft obligar- 
tion to follow virtue, not ordinarily^ hVLt 
even unto death. For they prbfesbnev^r 
to make a sacrifice of conscience; aftd ther^ 
fore, if any ordinances of man are 6njai}iMl 
them, which they think to be C(teA*af^ to 
tke divine will, thfey believe it righEt'iK>«4»> 
submit to them, but rathef, aftfer tfie »- 
atnple of the Apostles and priMitive C^Tifi* 
• • • .1 tians 
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tiaiii, to suffer any loss, penalty^ or lucono*' 
venience^ which may resuk t6 them for so 
denng. 

This then, in a ffevr wofd^, is a general 
d^nidon of Qliakeiism*. It it, as we see, 
d most strict profession of practical virtue^ 
uQdei^ the direction ^of Christianity, and 
Siicb asf, when wd considef the infirmities 
of human nature, and the temptations that 
daily surround it, it must be exceedingly, 
difficult to act up to. But whatever difficult 
ties may -have lain in the way ; or however, 
on account of the necessary weakness of hu** 
man nature, the best individuals among the 
Qrtakersf may have fallen below the pattern 
of excelteuce which they have copied, no* 
diing is more true, than that the result hat 
been, — that tiie whole Society, as a body, 
have obtained from their countrymen th* 
character of a moral people. 

If the reader is a lover of virtue, and 
aDHoiis for the moral improvement of man- 

* 1 wish to be understood^ in writing this work^ that 
I can give no account that will be applicable to all under 
the name of Quakers. My account will comprehenil 
the general practice, or that which ought to be the prac* 
tice, of those who profess ^uakerisni« , . 
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kind, he will be desirous of knowing what, 
means the Quakers have .used^ to preserve, 
for a hundred and fifty years, this desirable^ 
reputation in the world* . 

If he were to put the question to^h/b, 
Quakers themselves for their opinion upon: 
it, I believe I can anticipate their reply^ 
They would attribute any morality, they* 
might be supposed to have, to the Supremet 
Being, whose will, having been discovered 
by means of the Scriptures, and of religious 
impressions upon the mind when it ha9 
been calm and still, and abstracted from 
the world, they have endeavoured to obey. 
But there is no doubt that we may add 
auxiliary causes of this morality, and such 
as they themselves would allqw to havQ 
^d their share in producing it, iioder . 
the same influence. The first of the^ie may 
be called their Moral Education. The.ser 
cond, their Discipline. The third may be 
^d to consist of those doiKtf ytic or oth^ 
Customs, which are peculiar to them as a 
society of Christians, The ^ufth, of theif 
peSlilijir Tenptf of ReUgion, Ia fact, tjifsre 
are many cir^umatances ix2{e|rwoven i^b t^ 
constitution of thitL^^ciety, each of which 

has 
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lia^tacseparate effect, :aad all of whic& have 
a:(x>ipl)ji^^/(endency,i t^ produc* 

tioil' a£iQiofarthaikct^r«;r. ...... 

. ■ ■ , ^ • ■■• ■ .. 

.^:These^.auki^ary: causes . r shall : consider 
^.iiutl4r.tun^ ::I»the;cou«e of 
this : expknatioh^ the reader- will s<^^ that, if 
other ^ people: were-i to' Tesort-^^ to -the same 
means as the Quakers, they would obtain 
]Jie same reputation ; of, that hufllall nature 
is : not . so .stubborn but that it will yield to 
a; g^ven- force.. But as it is usual, in exa« 
mining the life; of. an' individual, to bdgin 
with . his cybuth, / or, if it has been eminent, 
tail5egi;i;with the education :h^ has received, 
l^c8&3Q ,fix/upon the; first of the' auxiliary 
causes rllb^^Deine Edu- 

cation cof theiJ^^dybttrd^ as?^^ t)id 

; first: division) of Jny:wrbHc;I^ *^-i ' * ' 1 C >^- 
;vV3Dfnthis7 mord education^ V may observe 
hen^ithatit.is .u;uversal among the Society) 
pr that it obtains where the individuals are 
considered to be true Quakers. It matters 
not how various the tempers of young per- 
sons may be who come under it ; they musi 
submit to it. Nor does i^ signify w^at may 
|)e the disposition, or the whim and capiipe 
of their parents j they must submit to it alikeu 

Th9 



The Quakers belienre t]?uat they have disco^ 
v^Kd that system of morality which Christ 
tianity prescribes ; and therefore that they 
ean give no dispensation to their anembers, 
under any circumatancea whatever^ i)o dMfi 
ate; from it». The origin o£ this system^ at 
a standard of education in the Scwjiety, ia ae 
foUow^s* . /^ - - 

When the first QuahersL mrt in unioa^ 
they tonsi&ted of religious or spritually* 
tainded m^n^ From that time to the pre* 
sent thetjs ha^s always been^ as we ms^y imar> 
gine, a succession o£ such in. the Spciety^ 
Many of these^ at their greajt meetings, whieil 
have been aanual since those days, have de^ 
Uvered their sentiments oh various interests 
iug points. These sentiments were rega# 
larly printed, in the form of yearly epistles, 
and distributed among Quaker families. 
£.]itract$> in process of time, were made itoin 
them, and arrianged under different heads^ 
and published in one book under the name 
of *' Advices*/* Now these advices com« 
prehend important subjects. They relate to 

* The book is entitledj^ ^^ Extracts froln the Minutes 
iiiede^ and from the Advices given, at the Yearly Meeting 
4f t]l&= Quakers in London^ aii^cd its first Institution*^' 

Customs, 



Customs^ Manners, Fashions, Convexisatioii;; 
Conduct. They contain, of course, recom- 
mendations, and suggest prohibitions to the 
Society, as niles of guidance : and as the^ 
dune from spiritually-minded men, on so-» 
lemn occasions, they are supposed to have 
had a spiritual origin. Hence, Quaker-pa- 
rents manage their youth according to these 
recoenimendations and prohibitions ; and 
hence, this Book of Extracts (for so it is 
usually called), from which I have ob* 
tained a considerable portion of my know- 
ledge on this subject, forms the basis of the 
moral education of the Society. 

Of the contents of this book, I shall no- 
tice, while I am treating upon this subject, 
not those rules which are of a recommen- 
datory, but those which are of a prohi- 
bitory nature. Education is regulated either 
by recommendations, or by prohibitions, 
or by both conjoined. The former relate 
to things where there is a wish that youth 
should conform to them, but where a small 
deviation from them would not be consi- 
dered as an act of delinquency publicly re- 
prehensible. The latter, to things where 
any compliance with them becomes a posi- 
tive 
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tive oflfence. The Quakers, in con^equencd 
of the vast power, which they ha^e ofcr 
their members by means of their disdplme, 
lay a great stress upon the latter. . They cont- 
sider their prohibitions/ when duly watdied 
and enforecd, as so many . barriers : against 
vice, or preservatives, of virtue. .' Hence, 
they are grand component parts in thdr 
moral education; and hence I shall chiefly 
consider them in die .chapters which an 
now to follow upon this subject* 
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CHAPTER I. 



Moral education of the Quakers — Afrmsements ne^ 
cessary for youth — Quakers distinguish between 
the useful and the hurtful'-^ilie latter specified^ 
and forbidden. 

>Vh£N the blooming spring sheds abroad 
its: benign influeiice) man feels it equally 
with the rest of qreated nature. The blood 
circulates more freely, and a new current 
of life seems to be diffused, in his veins^ 
The aged man is enlirened, and the sicl^ 
man feels himself refreshed. Good spirits 
and cheerful counti^nances succeed* But as 
the year changes in its seasons, and roUs 
round to its end, the 4ide seems to slacken, 
and the current ^ feelfng to return ta ii^s 
r feveL , » 

• • • * • 

But 
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But this is not the case with the young* 
The whole year to them is a kind of per- 
petual spring* Their blood runs briskly 
throughout ; their spirits are kept almost 
constantly alive j and, as the cares of the 
world occasion no drawback, they feel a 
perpetual disposition to cheerfulness and td 
mirth. This disposition seems to be uni- 
versal in them. It seems, too,, to be felt by 
us all ; that is, the spring, enjoyed by youth, 
seems to operate as spring to maturer age« 
The sprightly and smiling looks of children, 
their shrill, lively, and cheerful voices, tfieir 
varied ' and exhilarating sports, — ^all these 
are interwoven with the other objects of our 
senses, and have an imperceptible though 
an undoubted influence in adding to th^ 
cheerfulness of our minds. Take away the 
beautiful choristers of the wockis, and those 
who live in the country would but" half 
ienjoy tJ^e spring. So, if by means of any 
unparalleled pestilence the children of a-^cer-* 
taifih growth were feobe sWept'away; and?w« 
vreSt to lose this infantile' link in the chain 
pf age,^they who were left behind would 
fin^'t§ie' cl%fttio]3i duU^ or experience ^iiii» 
terrupdon in the cheerfulness of their fedi 
• ^ ings. 
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ings, till the .former were aucces^ivfely re- 
stored. .;. ' ^y :-%r;/, .--r i<f '^:iA^-'^^ h J^.vA.w.^ 
: The. bodie&; as .well r as : the minds of chil- 
dren^reqftiire gmtfi^for their grot^th ; ^ad, 
as their ctiaposition is thus lively and spor- 
tive, : such exercises as are amusing are ne- 
cessary ; and such amuseo^ents^ on account 
of the length of the sprinjg ^yhi^h they en- 
joy, must he expected; to jb^jlong. * y >. : 
-. "• • 

The .Quakers,:: dhiS^^^ are esteemed 

anrai:at€^4)eopte,Wje^ of these wants 

or '.necje^sj^ They allow their 

chUdr«i^mpst':o£:th? spor^^ or exercises of 
-.the body, and most of the amusements or 
exercises of the mind, which other children 
of the island enjloy : but as children are to 
becpme inen, and men are to become moral 
characters, , they believe that bounds should 
be. .dcawiit or that an uii^rndted pei^migsioa 
to follow every recreation would be hurtful. 

The Quakers, therefore, have thoxight it 
proper to interfere on this subject, and to 
draw the line between those amusemraits 
which they consider to be salutary^ and 
those .which they consider to be hurtfoL 
They have accordingly struck out of die 
|;eneral list of these, such, and such only^ m^ 
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hj being^ likely to ^idanger thdr morality, 
would be likely to interrupt the usefulneBs 
and tlie happiness of tteir lives, ' Among 
the bodily e:^6rcUe89 dancing, and the di^ 
versiot^ of the field, have been proscribed. 
Among the mental, mu($ic, novels, the tho- 
atre, and all games of chance of every de«^ 
scription, have been forbidden. These are 
the principal prohibition* which the Quakers 
have made on the subject of their moral 
education. They were suggested, most of 
them, by George Fot, but vrere broughtimo 
t3ie discipdiiie; at djfietc«ittimeS)l)yliiasiiO" 
eesisortr*- ^ - - e';-- - : 

^ I shall now <:on6ider each o£ cbese prdbti^ 
liriti6hs sej^arjttify J and; I shall give aOf tiw 

r 

rei^&wiij which the Qtiaker^ themselves giTel, 
^y, as a society of C^stians, ; thdy liarrt 
^hoaghtf it! right to ksun and enfojise thkr^^ 

f ;- J ;** *i ^ I ^ •. . ^. ^ . • . ■ ' ^ '.' ■' t 
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CHAPTER IL 



SECTION I* 



Games of chxinc^^-^Quahers forbid cards^ dice^ and 
other similar amusements — also concerns in lot' 
teries — and certain transactions in the stocks — 
TJiej/ forbid also all wagers and. speculations by 
a moneyed stake — The peculiar wisdom of the 
latter prohibition^ as collected from the history of 
some of the amusements of the times. 

When we consider the depravity of* hearty 
and the misery and ruin, that are frequently 
connected with gaming, it would be strange 
indeed if the Quakers, as highly professing. 
Christians, had not endeavourod to extirpate 
it from their own body. 

No people, in fact, have taken more ef- 
fectual measures for its suppression. They 
have proscribed the use of all games of 
chance, and of all games of skill that are con- 
nected with chance in any manner. Hence, 
cards, dice, horse-raci|i|;, cock«-fighting, and 

VOL. I. c all 
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all the amusements, which come under this 
definition, are forbidden. 

But as there are certain transactions, in- 
dependently of these amusements, which are 
equally connected with hazard, and which 
individuals might convert into the means 
of moral depravity and temporal ruin, they 
have forbidden these also, by including them 
under tiie appellation of gaming* 

Of' this description are ccmcems in the 
lottery, from which all Quakers are adviaed 
^o refrain,. These include the purchase of 
tickets, and all insurance upon the same. 

Ill transactions of this kind there is al- 
ways a moneyed stake^ and the issue is de* 
pendent upon chance. There is of course 
the same fascinating stimulus as in card$ 
or dice, arising from the hope of gain. The 
mind afeo must be equally agitated between 
lk>pe and fear, and the same state of despe** 
ration may be produced, with other fatal con-^ 
sequ«Qces, in the event of loss. 

Buying and seMing in the public stocks of 
the kingdom is a practice^ which, under par- 
tictilar circumstances^ is discouraged also^ 
Where any ojF the members of the Society buy 
Mttf the stocks, tinder the idea that they are 

likely 
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likely to obtain better security, or mote per- 
manent advantages,— such a transfer of their 
properties is allowable. But if any were to 
make a practice of buying or selling, Week 
after week, upon speculation only^— *such a 
fwactice would come under the denomina-^ 
tioii of gaming. In this ease, like the pre- 
ceding, it 10 evident that money would bs 
the object in view; that thfe issue would be 
hazardous ; and, if the stake or deposit Were 
of great importance, the tranquillity of the 
mindr might be equally disturbed^ and many 
temporal sufferings might follow. 

The Society have thought it right, upon 
the same principle, to forbid the custom of 
laying wagerS upon any occamon whatever, 
or of reaping advantage from any doubtful 
event by a previous agreement upon a mo- 
neyed sta^e. This prohibition, however, is 
not on record, like the former, but is ob- 
sterved as a traditicMial law. No Quaker- 
parent would suffer hi^ child, nor Quaker- 
schoolmaster the^ children intrusted to his 
care, nor any member another, to be con- 
teraed in amus€»ments of ikis kind without 
a suitable refHTopf. 

By means of these prdbibitions, whikb 

c 2 are 
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all the amusements, which come under this 
definition, are forbidden. 

But as there are certain transactions, in- 
dependently of these amusements, which are 
equally connected with hazard, and which 
individuals might convert into the means 
of moral depravity and temporal ruin, they 
have forbidden these also, by including diem 
under tiie appellation of gaming* 

Of* this description are ccmcems in the 
lottery, from which all Quakers are adviaed 
^o refrain. These include the purchase of 
tickets, and all insurance upon the same. 

In transactions of this kind there is aU 
ways a moneyed stake^ and the issue is de« 
pendent upon chance. There is of course 
the same fascinating stimulus as in card$ 
or dice, arising from the hope of gain. The 
mind afeo must be equally agitated between 
lk>pe and fear, and the same state of despe*- 
ration may be produced, with other fatal con-^ 
sequences, in the event of loss. 

Buying and seMing in the public stocks of 
t3ie kingdom is a practice, which, under par* 

tictllar circumstances^ is discouraged alsoJ 

• • • • 

Whfere any of the members of the Society buy 
Sittf the stocks, under the idfea that they artf 

likely 
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likely to obtain better security, or mote per- 
manent advantages, — such a transfer of their 
properties is allowable. But if any were to 
make a practice of buying or selling, week 
after week, upon speculation only,— *such a 
practice would come under the denomina-^ 
tion of gaming. In this case, like the pre- 
ceding, it 10 evident that money would bs 
the object in view; that the issue would be 
hazardous ; and, if the stake or deposit were 
of great importance, the tranquillity of the 
mind might be equally disturbed, and many 
temporal sufferings might follow. 

The Society have thought it right, upon 
the same principle, to forbid the custom of 
laying wagers upon any occasion whatever, 
or of reaping advantage from any doubtful 
event by a previous agreement upon a mo- 
neyed stake. This prohibition, however, is 
Mt on record, like the former, but is ob- 
served as a traditional law. No Quaker- 
parent would suffer his child, nor Quaker- 
adiQolmflister the children intrusted to his 
care, Aor any member another, to be con- 
temed in amusements of this kind without 
a suitable T&prooi. 
By meaxM of these prohibitions, which 

c 2 are 
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are enforced in a great measure by the dis- 
cipline, the Quakers have put a stop to 
gaming more effectually than others, but 
particularly by means of the latter: for 
history has shown us, that we cannot at 
ways place a reliance on a mere prohibition 
of any particular amusement or employ- 
ment as a cure for gaming; because any 
pastime or employment, however innocent 
in itself, may be made an instrument for 
its designs. There are few customs, hoW^ 
^ver harmless, which avarice cannot d*ivert 
into the means of rapine on the one hand, 
and of distress on the other. 

Many of the games which are now in 
use, with such pernicious effects to indivi- 
duals, were not formerly the instruments of 
private ruin. Horse-racing was originally 
instituted with a view of promoting a bet- 
ter breed of horses for the services of man. 
Upon this principle it was continued. It 
afforded no private emolument to any indi- 
vidual. The bystanders were only specta- 
tors. They were not interested" in the vic- 
tory. The victor himself was remunerated, 
not with money, but with crowns and gar- 
lands, — the testimonies of public appUuae. 

But 
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But the spirit of gaining got hold of the 
custom, and turned it into a private diver- 
sion, which was to afford the opportunity of 
• private prize. 

Cock-fighting, as we learn from ^lian, 
was instituted by the Athenians, immedi- 
ately after their victory over the Persians, 
to perpetuate the memory of the event, and 
to stimulate the courage of the youth of 
Greece in the defence of their own freedom : 
and it was continued upon the same prin- 
ciple, or as a public institution for a public 
good. But the spirit of avarice seized it, as 
it has done the custom of horse-racing, and 
continued it for a private gain. 

Cards, that is, European cards, were, as 
all are agreed, of a harmless origin. Charles 
the Sixth, of France, was particularly af- 
flicted with the hypochondriasis. While m 
this disordered state, one of his subjects in- 
vented them, to give variety of amusement 
to his mind. From the court they passed 
into private f;unilies: and here the same 
avaricious spirit fastened upon them, and 
with its cruel talons clawed them, as it were, 
to its own purposes, noc caring how .much 
^ese little instruments of cheerfulness in 

human 
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human disease were converted into instru- 
ments for the extension of human pain. 

In the same manner as the spirit of gaming 
has seized upon these diiFerent iijstitutioijl 
and amusements of antiquity, and turned 
them from their original to new and de^ 
structive uses, so there is no certainty that 
it will not seize upon others, which may 
have been hitherto innocently resorted to, 
and prostitute them equally with the for^ 
men The mere prohibition of particular 
amusements, even if it could be enforced, 
woTiild be no certain cure for the evil The 
brain of man is fertile enough, as fast as 
one custom is prohibited, to fix upon an- 
other. And if all the games now in use were 
forbidden, it would be still fertile enough 
to invent others for the same purposes. The 
bird that flies in the air, and the snail that 
crawls upon the ground, have not escaped 
the notice of the gamester ; but have been 
made, each of them, subservient to his pur^ 
suits. The wisdom, therefore, of the Qua-* 
kers, in making it to be considered as a- 
law of the Society, that no member is to lay 
wagers, or reap advantage from any doubN 
ful event by a previous agreement upon « 

moneyed 
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mon^red atake^ is particuktly cdnspicuQus ; 
as, wherever it can be enforced^ it must be 
an eflfectnsd cure for gaixiic^. For we have 
ae idea how a man can gratify hi« desire of 
gain by means of any of the amuseiBents 
of chance, if he can make no moneyed ar* 
rangements about their issue. 



SECTlOiJ H. 



First argument for the prokiJbition of cards and 

\similar amusements hy the Quakers is, thai the^ 

are below the dignity of the intellect ofrn^an^ and 

of his moral and Christian character — Senti-> 

ments of Addison on this subject. 

The reasons, which the Quakers give ftflr 
the prohibition of cards, and of amusements 
of a similar nature, to the members of their 
owii Society, are generally such a8 are given 
by other Christians; though they make use 
of one which i^ peculiar to themselves. 

It haa been often observed that the word 
Amusement is proper to chamcterii^e - thfe 
en^ployments of chikixen; ;butthat the word 

Utility 
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XJtility is the only proper one to character 
rize the employments of men. 

The first argument of the Society on 
this subject is of a complexion similar to 
that of the 'observation j ust mentioned. For, 
when they consider man as a reasonable 
being, they are of opinion that his occupa- 
tions should be rational; and when they 
consider him as making a profession of the 
Christian religion, they expect that his con- 
duct should be m^nly, serious, and dig* 
nified. But all such amusements as those 
in question, if resorted to for the filling up 
of his vacant hours, they conceive to be un- 
worthy of his intellect, and to be belpw the 
dignity of his Christian character. 

They believe also, when they consider 
man as a moral being, that it is his duty, 
{is it is unquestionably his interest, to aim 
at the improvement of his moral character. 
Now one of tlie foundations on which this 
improvement must be raised, is knowledge, 
Knowledge, however, is only slowly acquired; 
and human life, or the time for the acquisi- 
j:ion of it, is but short. It does not appear, 
ik^refore^ in the judgment of this Society, 
fhat a person ' caxji^ have mudi tim^ for 

amuse^ 
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stmusements o^ this sort, if he is bent upon 
obuining that object which will be most 
conducive to his true happiness, and to the 
end of his existence here. 

Upon this first argument of the Quakers 
I shall only observe, lest it should be thought 
singular, that sentiments of 'a similar im- 
port are to be found in authors of a dif- 
ferent religious denomination, and of ac- 
knowledged judgment and merit. Addison, 
in one of his excellent chapters on the pro- 
per employments of life, has the following 
observation : — " The next method,'* says he, 
" that I would propose to fill up our time, 
should be useful and innocent diversions. 
1 "nust confess I think it is below reasonable 
creatures to be altogether conversant in such 
diversions as are merely innocent, and have 
nothing else to recominend them, but that 
diere is no hurt in them- Whether any 
kind of gaming has even thus much to say 
for itself, I shall not determine ; but I think 
it is very wonderful to see persons of the 
best sense passing away a dozen hours to- 
gether in shuffling and dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other conversation but what 

}s made up o£ ^ few game-phrases, arid no 

other 
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Other ideas but those of red or black spotsr 
ranged together in different figures. Would 
not a man laugh to hear any one of this 
species complaining that life is short ?*' 



SECTION III. 



Cards J on account of the manner in which they 
are generally used^ produce an excitement of the 
passions — Historical anecdotes of this excitement 
— Thi^ excitement another cause of their prohi* 
bition by the Quakers^ because it urifits the mind^ 
according to their notions^ for the reception of 
religious impressions. 

The Quakers are not so superstitious as 
to imagine that there can be any evil in 
cards, considered abstractedly as cards, or 
in some of the other amusements that hav6 
been mentioned. The red or the black 
images on their surfaces can neither pollute 
the fingers nor the minds of those who 
handle them. They may be moved about, 
and disalt in various ways, and no objeq-^ 
tionable consequences may follow. They 

may 
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may "be used, and this innocently, to con^ 
struct the similitudes of things, . They may 
be arranged so as to exhibit devices which 
may be productive of harmless mirth. The 
evil connected with them will depend solely 
upon the .manner of their us^ If they are 
used for a trial of skill, and for this purpose 
only, they will be less dangerous than where 
they are used for a similar trial with a mo* 
ney ed stake. In the former case, ho wever^ 
they may be made to ruffle the temper ; for, 
in the very midst of victory, the combatant 
may experience a defeat. In the latter case, 
the loss of victory will be accompanied by 
a pecuniary loss ; and two causes, instead of 
one, of the excitement of the passions will 
operate at once upon tlie mind. 

It seldom happens, and it is much to be 
lamented, either that children, or that more 
mature persons, are satisfied with amuse^ 
ments of this kind, so as to use them simply 
as trials of their skill A moneyed stake iai 
usually proposed as the object to be ob- 
tained. This general attachment of a 
moneyed victory to cards is frequently pro- 
ductive of evil. It often generates impro*- 
per feelings. It gives birth to uneasines$ 

and 
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and impatience while the contest is in 
doubt, and not nnfrequently to anger and 
resentment when it is over. 

But the passions, which are tlius excited 
among youth, are excited also, but worked 
up to greater mischief, where grown-up per- 
sons follow these amusements imprudently^ 
than where children are concerned. For 
though avarice, and impatience, and anger^ 
are called forth among children, they sub* 
side sooner. A boy, though he loses his 
all when he loses his stake, suffers nothing 
from the idea of having impaired the means 
of his future ' comfort and independence. 
His next week's allowance, or the next little 
gift, will set him right again. But when 
a grown-up person, who is settled in the 
world, is led on by these fascinating amuse- 
ments so as to lose that which would be of 
importance to his present comfort, but more 
particidarly to the happiness of his future 
life, the case is materially altered. The 
same passions, which harass the one, will 
harass the other; but the efiects will be 
widely difierent. I havfe been told that per- 
sons have been so agitated before the play- 
ing of the card that was to decide their 

destiny. 
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destiny, that large drops of sweat have 
fallen from their faces, though they were 
under no bodily exertions. Now what 
must have been the state of their minds 
wheu the card in question proved decisive 
of their loss ? Reason must unquestionably 
have fled : and it must have been succeeded 
instantly either by fury or despair. It 
would not have been at all wonderful, if 
persons in such a state, had lost their senses; 
or if, unable to contain themselves, they 
had immediately vented their enraged feel- 
ings either upon themselves, or upon others 
who w^re the authors or the spectators of 
their loss. 

It is not necessary to have recourse to the 
theory of the human mind, to anticipate the 
consequences that would be likely to result 
to grown-up persons from such an extreme 
excitement of the passions. History has 
given a melancholy picture of these, as they 
have been observable among different na- ' 
tioris of the world. 

The antient Germans, according to Ta* 

r 

citus, played to such desperation, that, wheii 
they had lost every thing else, they staked 
their personal liberty ; and, in the- event of 

bad 
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bad fortune, became the slaves of tbe win- 
ners. 

. D'Israeli, ia his Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, has given us the following account: 
— ^^ Dice,'' says he, " and that little pugna- 
cious animal the cock, are the chief instru- 
ments employed by the numerous nations 
of the East, to agitate their minds and ruin 
their fortunes ; to which the Chinese, who 
are desperate gamesters, add the use of cards. 
When all other property is played away, the 
Asiatic gambler does not scruple to stake his 
wife or his child on the cast of a die, or on 
the strength and courage of a martial bird# 
If still unsuccessful, the last venture is him-? 
self. — 

" In the island of Ceylon, cock-fighting 
is carried to a great height. The Sumatran^ 
are addicted to the use of dice. A strong 
spirit of play characterizes a Malayan. After 
having resigned every thing to the good for- 
tune of the winner, he is reduced to a hor- 
rid state of desperation. He then loosens^ 
a certain lock of hair, which indicates war 
and destruction to all he meets. He in- 
toxicates himself with opium, and, working 
himself up to a fit of phrensy, he bites and 

kills 
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kills every one who comes in his way. But 
as soon as ever this lock is seen flowing; it 
is lawful to fire at the person, and to destroy 
him as soon as possible*—^ 

" To discharge their gambling debts, the 
Siamese sell their possessions^ their families, 
and at length themselves. The Chinese 
play night and day, till they have lost all 
they are worth, and then they usually go 
and hang themselves. In the newly-disco- 
vered islands of the Pacific Ocean they 
venture even their hatchets, which they 
hold as invaluable acquisitions, on miming- 
matches. We saw a man, says Cook in 
his last Voyage, beating his breast and tear- 
ing his hair in the violence of rage, for hav- 
ing lost three hatchets at one of these races, 
and which he had purchased with' nearly 
half of his property." 

But it is not necessary to go beyond our 
own country for a confirmation of these 
evils. Civiliied as we are beyond all the 
people that have been mentioned, and living 
where the Christian religion is professed^ 
we have the misfortune to see our own 
countrymen engaging in similar pursuits, 
and equally to the disturbance of the tran^ 
t iquillity 
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quillity of their minds, and equally to their 
own ruin. They cannot, it is true, stake 
their personal liberty, because they can nei- 
ther sell themselves, nor be held as slavee* 
But we see them staking their comfort, and 
all their prospects in Ufe. We see them 
driven into a multitude of crimes. We see 
them suffering in a variety of ways. How 
often has duelling, with all its horrible, 
effects, been the legitimate offspring qf 
gaming! How many suicides have pro* 
ceeded from the same source! How many 
persons in consequence of a violation of 
the laws, occasioned solely by gaming, have 
come to an ignominious and untimely end! ; 

Thus it appears that gaming, wherever 
it has been practised to excess, whether by 
cards, or by dice, or by other instruments, 
or whether among nations civilized or barr 
barous, or whether in antient or modern 
times, has been accompanied with the 
m.ost violent excitement of the passions, so 
as to drive its votaries to desperation, and 
to ruin their morality and their happi-*- 
ness. 

It is upon this excitement of the passions, 

which must have risen to a furious height;^ 

6 befort 
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before such desperate actions as those which 
have been specified could have commenced, 
that the Quakers have founded thdir second 
argument for the prohibition of games of 
chance, or of any amusements or transac- 
tions connected with a moneyed stake. It is 
one of their principal tenets, as will be dif- ' 
fiisively shown in a future volume, that the' 
supreme Creator of the universe affords a 
certain portion of his own spirit, or a ceri^' 
tain emanation of the pure principle, to all 
his rational creatures, for the regulation oP 
their spiritual concerns. They believe, there- 
fore, that stillness, and quietness, bath of 
spirit and of body, are necessary for them, 
as far as these can be attained. For how 
can a man, N\hose earthly passions are up- 
permost, be in a fit state to receive, or a man 
of ncwisy and turbulent habits be in a fit 
state to attend to, the spiritual admonitions 
of this pure influence ? Hence, one of the 
first points in the education of this Societjf" 
is, to attend to the subjugation of the vwll j 
to take cafe that^ every perverse passion be 
checked ; and that the creature be rendered 
calm and passive. Hence, the children be- 
longing to it are. rebuked for -5^1 expressions 

VOL. U D of 
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anger, as tending to raise those feelings which 
ought to be suppressed. A raising even of 
their voice beyond due bounds is discou- 
raged, as leading to the disturbance of their 
minds. They ^re taught to rise in the morn- 
ing in quietness, to go about their ordinary 
occupations with quietness, and to retire in 
quietness to their beds. Educated in this 
rnanner, we seldom see a noisy or an irascible 
Quaker. This kind of education is universal 
among true Quakers. It is adopted at home. 
It is adopted in their schook. The great and 
practical philanthropist John Howard, when 
he. was at Ackworth, which is the great 
public school of the Society, was so struck 
with the quiet deportment of the children 
tliere, that he mentioned it with approba-. 
tion in his work on Lazarettos, and gave to 
the public some of its rules as models for 
imitation in other seminaries. 

But if the Quakers believe that this pure 
principle, if attended to, is an infallible 
guide to them in their religious or spiritual 
concerns; if they believe that its influences^ 
are best discovered in the quietness and 
silence of their senses j if, moreover, they 
educate with a view of producing such a 

calm 
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calm and tranquil state j it must be obvious 
that they can never allow, either to their 
children or to those of maturer years^ the 
use of any of the games of chance, because 
these, on account of their peculiar nature^ 
ar6 so productive of sudden fluctuations of 
hope^ and fear^ and joy, and disappoint-^ 
ment, that they are calculated more than 
any other tx> promote a turbulence of the 
human passions. 



SECTIOiC IV* 



Another cause of their prohibition isj thal^ if in^ 
duiged ifiy they may produce habit$ of gaming-^ 
these habits alter the moral character — they 
dccasion men to become avaricious \ rf/V^owe^O 
cruel ; qind disturbers of t/te order of nature — • 
Observations by Hartley j from his Essay oh 
Man^ 

Anotpeh res^on why the Quakers do 
not allow their members the use of cards 
;and of sim^ilar amtk$ements is, that, if in- 
dulged in, they rwy produce habits of 
gaming ; which, if once formed, generally 
ruin the moral character. 

D 2 It 
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It is in the nature of cards that chance 
should have the greatest share in the pro- 
duction of victory ; and there is, as^ I have 
observed before, usually a moneyed stake. 
But where chance is concerned, neither vic- 
tory nor defeat can be equally distributed 
among the combatants. If a person wintsj 
lie feels himself urged to proceed. The 
amusement also points out to him the pos- 
sibility of a sudden acquisition of fbrtiihe 
without the applica^icm of industry. If he 
loses, he does not despair. He still perse- 
veres in the contest } for the amusement 
points out to him the possibility of repair- 
ing his loss. In short, there is no end of 
hope upon these occasions. It is always 
hovering about during the contest. Cards, 
therefore, and amusements of the same na- 
ture, by holding up prospects of pecuniary 
acquisitions on the one hand, and of repair- 
ing losses that may arise on any occasion 
on the other, have a direct tendency to pro- 
duce habits of gaming* ^ 

Now the Quakers consider these hal^its 
as of all others the most pernicious ; fbf 
they usually change the disposition of a 
man, and ruin his moral character. 

From 
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From being generous-hearted, they mafce 
him avaricious. The covetousness, too, which 
they introduce as it were into his nature, 
is of a kind that is more than ordinarily in- 
jurious. It brings disease upon the body, 
as it brings corruption upon the mind. Ha- 
bitual gamesters regard neither their own 
health nor their own personal convenience, 
but will sit up night after night at play, 
though unda^ bodily indisposition, if they 
can grasp only the object of their pur- 
suit. 

From a just and equitable, they often 
render him a dishonest person. Professed 
gamesters, it is well known, lie in wait for 
the young, the ignorant, and the unwary j 
and they do not hesitate to adopt fraudu- 
lent practices to secure them as their prey.^ 
Intoxication has also been frequently resort- 
ed to for the same purpose. 

From humane and merciful, they change 
him into hard-hearted and barbarous. Ha- 
bitual gamesters have no compassion either 
for men or brutes. The former they can ruin 
and leave destitute, without the sympathy 
of a tear. The latter they can oppress to 
death, calculating the various powei^ of 

their 
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their declining strength, and their capability 
of enduring pain. 

They convert him from an orderly into a 
disorderly being, and into a disturber of the 
harmony of the universe. Professed ganM-. 
sters sacrifice every thing, without distinc- 
tion, to their wants ; not caring if the order 
qf nature, or if the very ends of creation, 
be reversed. They turn day into night, and 
night into day. They force animated na- 
ture into situations for which it was never 
destined. They lay their hands upon things 
innocent and useful, and make them nox- 
ious. They lay hold of things barbarous, 
and render them still more barbarpvis by 
their pollutions. 

Hartley, in his Essay upon Man, has the 
following observation upon gaming : 

^^ The practice of playing at games of 
chance and skill is one of the principal 
amusements of life j and it may be thought 
hard to condemn it as absolutely unlawful, 
aince there are particular cases of persons, 
infirm in body and mind, where it seems 
requisite to draw them out of themselves by 
a variety of ideas and ends in view, which 
gently engage thp attentipnj But this rea- 
son 
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son takes place in very few instances. The 
general motives to play are avarice, joined 
with a fraudulent intention explicit or 
implicit, ostentation of skill, and spleen, 
through the want of some serious useful 
occupation. And as this practice arises 
from such corrupt sources, so it has a ten- 
dency to increase them ; and indeed may 
be considered as an express method of be- 
getting and inculcating self-interest, illrwill, 
envy, and the like. For, by gaming, a man 
learns to pursue his own interest solely and 
explicitly, and to rejoice at the loss of others 
as his own gain, grieve at their gain as his 
own loss; thus entirely reversing the order 
established by Providence for social crea-^ 
tures." 



CHAP- 
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SECTION I. 



Music for bidderi'-^General apology for the Quakers 
on account of their prohibition of so delightful a 
science — -Music particularly abused at the pre^ 
sent day — wherein this abuse consists — present 
use of it almost ijiseparable from this abuse. 

X LATO, when he formed what he called his 
pure republic, would not allow music to 
have any place in it. George Fox, and his 
followers, were of opinion that it could not 
be admitted in a system of pure Christianity. 
The modem Quakers have not diflfered from 
their predecessors on this subject; and there- 
fore music is understood to be prohibited 
throughout the Society at the present day. 

It will doubtless appear strange, that there 
should be found people who object to an art, 
which is capable of being made productive 
of so nmch pleasurable feeling, and which, 
if it be estimated either by the extent or the 
rapidity of its progress, is gaining reputation 

in 
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in the world. But it may be observed, that 
*' all that glitters is not gold." So neither is 
all that pleases the ear perfectly salubrious to 
the mind. There are few customs, against 
which some arguments or other may not 
be advanced ; few, in short, which man has 
not perverted, and where the use has not 
become in an undue measure connected 
with the abuse. 

Providence gave originally to man a beau- 
tiful and a perfect world. He filled it with 
thiiiigs necessary, and things delightful: 
and yet man has often turned these from 
their true and original design. The very 
wood on the surface of the earth he has cut 
dowq, and the very stone and metal in its 
bo^ek he has hewn and c^st, and converted 
into a graven image, and worshipped in the 
place of his beneficent Creator. The food^ 
which has been given him for his nourish- 
ment, he has frequently converted, by his. 
intemperance into the means of iiyujring his> 
health. The wine, that was designed to 
make hi^s heart glad on reasonable and oe- 
cessary occasions, he * has used often to the 
ttupefaction of his senses and, the degrada- 
tion of his moral character. The very rai-: 

ment, 
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ment, which has been afforded him for his 
body, he has abused also, so that it has fre- 
quently become a source for the excitement 
of his pride. 

Just so it has been^ and so it is, with 
music, at the present day. 

Music acts upon our senses, and may be 
m^de productive of a kind of natural de- 
light. For in the same manner as we re^ 
ceive through the organ of the eye a kind 
of involuntary pleasure when we look at 
beautiful arrangements, or combination^^ 
or proportions, in natiire, and the pleasure 
may be said to be natural, so the pleasure 
is neither less, nor less involuntary, nor less 
natural, which we receive through the organ 
of the ear from a combination of sounds, 
flowing in musical progression. 

The latter pleasure, as it seems natural^ 
so, under certain limitations, it seems inno- 
cent. The first tendency of music (I mean 
of instrumental) is to calm and tranquillize 
the passions. The ideas which it excites 
are of the pleasant, benevolent, and social 
kind. It leads occasionally to joy, to grief^ 
to tenderness, to sympathy ; but never to 
malevolence, ingratitude, anger, cruelty, or 

reven,e;e j 
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revenge : for no combination of musical 
sounds can be invented, by which the latter 
passions can be excited in the mind with* 
out the intervention of the human voice. 

But notwithstanding that music may thus 
be made the means both of infiocent and 
pleasurable feeling, yet it has been the mi^ 
fortune of man, as in other cases, to abuse 
it, and never probably more than in the 
present age. For the use of it, as it is a? 
present taught, is almost inseparable from 
its abuse. Music has been so generally cul- 
tivated, and to such perfection, that it now 
ceases to delight the ear unless it comes 
from the fingers of the proficient. But 
great proficiency cannot be attained in this 
science without great sacrifices of time. If 
young females are to be brought up to it 
rather as to a profession than introduced to 
it as a source of occasional innocent recre* 
ation, or if their education is thought most 
perfect where their musical attainments are 
the highest, not only hours, but even yearai, 
must be devoted to the pursuit. Such a 
devotion to this one object must, it is ob- 
vious, leave less time than is proper for 
pthers that are more important. The know- 
ledge 
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ledge of domestic occupations, and the va- 
rious sorts of knowledge acquired by read- 
ing, must be abridged, in proportion as thia 
science is cultivated to professional precision^ 
And hence, independently of any arguments 
which the Quakers may advance against it, 
it must be acknowledged by the sober world 
to be chargeable with a criminal waste of 
time. And this waste of time is the more 
to be deprecated, because it frequently hap* 
pens that, when young females marry, musi<; 
is thrown aside, after all the years that have 
been spent in its acquisition, as an employ- 
ment either then unnecessary, or as an em-^ 
ployment which, amidst the new cares of a 
family, they have not leisure to follow. 

Another serious charge may be advanced 
against music, as it is practised at the pre- 
sent day. Great proficiency, without which 
music now ceases to be delightful, cannot, 
as I have just observed, be made without 
great application, or the application of some 
years. Now all this long application is of 
a sedentary nature. But all occupations of 
a sedentary nature are injurious to the hu- 
man , constitution, and weaken and disorder 
it in time. But in proportion as the body 

is 
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is thus weakened by the sedentary nature 
of the employment, it is weakened again by 
the €nervating powers of the art. Thus the 
nervous system is acted upon by two ene-^ 
mies at once ; and in the course of the long 
education, necessary for this science, the dif- 
ferent disorders of hysteria are produced. 
Hence the females of the present age^ 
amongst whom this art has been cultivated 
to excess, are generally found to have a 
weak and languid constitution, and to be 
disqualified more ^ than others .firom , bet- 
coming healthy wives, or healthy mothers, 
or the parents of a healthy progeny. 

SECTION li. 

Instrumental music forbidden — Quakers cannot 
learn it on the motives of the world — It is not con-- 
ducive to the improvement of the moral character 
— affords no solid ground of comfort ; nor of true 
elevation of mind — A sensual gratification — Re^ 
marks of Cotvper — -And^ if encouraged^ tvouUl 
interfere with the duty^ recommended by tlie 
Quakers^ of frequent religious retirement. 

The reader must always bear it in hit 
mind, if the Quakers sho\ild differ fromr him 

on 
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on any particular subject, that they sec 
themselves apart as a Christian community, 
aiming at Christian perfection j that it is 
their wish to educate their children^ not as 
moralists or as philosophers, but as Chris- 
tians ; and that therefore, in determining 
the propriety of a pi:actice, they will fre- 
quently judge of it by an estimate very dif- 
ferent from that of the world. 

The members of this Society do not deny 
that instrumaital music is capable of excir 
ting delight. They are not insensible either 
of its power pr of its charms. They throw 
no imputation on its innocence, when view- 
ed abstractedly by itself. But they do not 
see any thing in it sufficiendy useful to make 
it an object of education, or so useful as to 
counterbalance other considerations which 
make for its disuse. 

The Quakers would think it wrong to in- 
dulge in their families the usual motives for the 
acquisition of this science. Self-gratification 
without any object of usefulness, which is one 
Df them, and reputation in the world, which 
is the other, are considered as not allowable 
in the Christian system. Add to which, that 
whefe there is a desire for such reputation, 

an 
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an emulative disposition is generally che- 
rished^ and fenvy and vain-glory are often 
excited in the pursuit. 

They are of opinion also, that the learn- 
ing of this art does not tend to promote the 
most important object of education,— the 
improvement of the mind. When a person 
is taught the use of letters, he is put into 
the way of acquiring natural, historical, re- 
ligious^ and other branches of knowledge, 
and of course of improving his intellectual 
ahd moral character. But music has no 
prcftensions, they conceive, to the produc* 
tion of such an end. Polybius, indeed, re- 
lates that he could give no solid reason why 
one tribe of the Arcadians should have been 
so civilized, and the other so barbarous, but 
that the former were fond, and that the lat- 
ter were ignorant, of music. But the Qua- 
kers would argue, that if music had any ef- 
fect in the civilization, this effect would be 
seen in the manners, and not in the morals, 
of mankind. Musical Italians are esteemed 
a soft and effeminate, but they are generally: 
reputed a depraved, people. Music, in short, 
though it breathes soft influences, cannot 
yet breathe morality into the mind. • It may 

do 
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do to softeii savages ; but a Cliristiaii cow^ 
munity, in the opinion of the Quakers, can 
admit of no better civilization than that^ 
which the spirit of the Supreme Being, and 
an observance of the pure precepts of Chris^ 
tianity, can produce. 

Music, again, does not appear to the mem- 
bers of this Society to be the foundation of 
any solid comfort in life. It may give spi- 
rits for the mornent, as strong liquor does ; 
but, when the effect of the liquor is over, 
the spirits flag, and the mind is again torpid. 
It can give no solid encouragement, nor hope, 
nor prospects. It can aiFord no anchorage- 
ground which shall hold the mind in a storm. 
The early Christians, imprisoned, beaten, 
and persecuted even to death, would have 
had but poor consolation, if they had not had 
a better friend than music to rely upon in thef 
hour of their distress. And here, I think, 
the Quakers would particularly condemn 
music, if they thought it could be resorted 
to in the hour of affliction, inasmuch as it 
would then have a tendency to divert the 
naind from its true and only support. 

Mtisic, again, does not appear to them to 
* be productive of elevated thoughts ; that is, 

of 
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6f such thoughts aS false the tnind to sub- 
lime aixd spiritual things, abstracted from 
the inclinations, the temper, and the preju- 
dices of the worldk The most melodious 
sounds^ that human instruments can make, 
are from the earth, earthy. But nothing can 
rise higher than its own origin. All true ele- 
vation, therefore, can only come, in the opi- 
nion of the Quakers, from the divine source; 

The Quakers, therefore, seeing no moral 
utility in music^ cannot make it a part of 
their education. But there are other consi- 
derations, of a different nature, which in- 
fluence them the same way. 

Music, in the first place, is esteemed a 
sensual gratification* Even those, who run 
afi:er sacred music, never consider themselves 
as going to a place of devotion^ but where, 
in full concert^ they may hear the perform- 
ances of the master-pieces of the art. This 
attention to religious compositions for the 
sake of the music has been noticed by one 
of our best poets. 

5 *^ and ten thousand sit, *" 

Patiently present at a sacred song, . . 

Commemoration mad, content to hear, 
Wonderful effect of music's power, 
Messiah's eulogy for Handel's sake V^ 

COWTER. 

VOL. U lE But 
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But the Quakers believe that all sensual 
desires should be held in due subordination 
t6 the pure principle ; or that sensual plea- 
sures should be discouraged as much as 
possible, ks being opposed td those spiritual 
feeHngs, which constitute the only perfect 
enjbyment of a Christian. 

Music, again, if it were encouraged in die 
Society, would be considered as depriving 
those of riiaturer years of hours of comfort, 
which they now frequently enjoy, in the 
service of religion. Retirement is consi-* 
dered by the Quakers as a Christian dutjr^ 
The members, therefore, of this Society are 
expected to wait in silence, not only in their 
places of worship, but occasionally in thei!? 
families, or in their private chambers, in the 
intervals of their daily occupations, that, in 
stillness of heart and in freedom from thl^ 
active contrivance of dieir own wills, they 
may acquire both directions and strength 
for the performance of the duties of life* 
The Quakers, therefore, are of opinion^ 
that, if instrumental music were admitted 
as a gratification in leisure-hours, it would 
take the place of many of these serious re- 
tirements, and become very injurious to their 
interests and their character ^s Christians. 

SEC- 



SECTION in. 

yhcal music f^rbiddferir-^Singing in itself no more 
immoral than readmg^^bui as vocal music arti^ 
culat0s idcas^ it may convey poison to the mind 
^■Some ideas in songs contrary to Qfiaher-notions 
qf morality j as in hunting-songs ; or in Baccha" 
T^liani ^T in martial — Youth make no selec^ 
tion i but leajm all that Jail in their way. 

It is an observation of Lactantius, that 
** the pleasures we receive through the organ 
of the ears may be as injurious as those we 
receive through the organ of the eyes." He 
doe9 pot^ however, co?i§ider the effect of in- 
8p:Tiniental music a§ W^ch to be regarded, 
" because sounds, which proceed from air, 
are^qon gone, and they give birth to no sen- 
tipa^nts that can be recorded. Spi^gSj on the 
other h%nd| or sounds from the voice, may 
Jiave an injuripijs influence on the mind." 

TJi/e Quakers, in their view of this sub- 
ject| wake the samp distinction as this an- 
UWt fajth^er 9f the church. They have a 
S^gnjer obj^jion, if it be possible, to vocal 
thaat0 instrumentsd music. Instrumental 
music, though it is considered to be produc- 
tive of sensual delights, is yet supposed as 
incapable, on account of hi inability to ar- 

£ 2 ticulate. 
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ticulate, or its inability to express complei 
ideas, of conveying either unjust or impure 
sentiments to the mind. Vocal, on the bther 
hand, is capable of conveying to it poison- 
of this sort. For vocal music consists - of 
songs, or of words musically expressed by 
the human voice. But words are the repre- 
sentatives of ideas, aiid as fa:f as these ideas 
are pure or otherwise, so far may vocal 
.music be rendered innocent or immoral. 

The mere singing, it must be obvious, 
can be nd more immoral than the reading 
of the same song. Singing is but another 
mode of expressing it. The morality of the 
action will depend upon the words which it 
may contain. If the words in a song 'b6^ 
pure, if the sentiments in it be just, and if 
it be the teridericy of these to awaken gene- 
rous and virtuous sympathies, the song will 
operate no otherwise than a lesson of mora- 
lity. And will a lesson of morality be less 
serviceable to us because it is dressed up in 
poetry, and musically expressed by the hii- 
man voice, than when it is otnveyed to tfe 
in prose* ? But if, on the other hatnd, thte 

wordfs 

* The Quakers, however, think that, even in thi^ case, 
the moral lesson may be better conveyed, ' withdut tHe 

* music 
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words in any song be in themselves un- 
chaste, if they inculcate false honour, if they 
lead to false opinions, if they suggest senti- 
ments that have a tendency to produce d€?- 
praved feelings, — then vocal music, by which 
these are conveyed in pleasing accents to the 
ear, becomes a destroyer of mordls, and can- 
not therefore be encouraged by any who 
consider purity of heart as required by the 
Christian religion. Now the Quakers are 
of opinion that the songs of the world eon- 
tain a great deal of objectionable matter in 
thesie respects ; and that if they were to be 
promiscuously taken up by children, who 
have no power of discriminating between 
the good and the bad, and who generally 
lay hold of all that fall in their way, they 
would form a system of sentimental maxims 
very injurious in their tendency to their 
moral character. 

If we were to take a collection of songs, 
as published in books, and were to examine 
these, we should find that Such a system 
might easijy be formed. And if again we 

music of the voice, as singing it is apt to produce a vola- 
tile and frivolous spirit, which, detracts from the serious 
impression of the sentiment. 

^4- were 



:were to examine the seatitnents contsdned 
in tnaiiy of thfese by the known sentimenti 
of the Society on the several subjects of 
each^ '^e should find that, as a highlyn-prp- 
fessiing body, more objections would arise 
against vocal mu6i(: among th@m thail among 
other peppte, 

Iiet us, for example, just glance at that 
l^lass of songs, which in the collection woul4 
bfd called Hunting-^ongs. In these, men ar^ 
invited to the pleasii.res of the chase^^ as 
txJ pleasures of a su^rior kind. The iri* 
^ft>ph« pver the timid hare are cekbrate4 
in fh^e \*^ith a kind of enthusiastic joy^ 
and celehd-ated too ^s triumphs worthy of 
ihe charax^tfer of men. Glory is even ai6i» 
i^acbed to thesfe puittuita. But the Quakers, 
a8 it wiU appear in a future chapter, endea* 
votor to pr^v«at tteir youth from foliowiag 
any of the diversions of the field. Th»y 
€oasi4^r pl^to^t^ >as placed on a false foun?» 
tdaticm., ^d triumphs Cks unmanly and b^ 
/gloricHi^ ^hich iarre founded on circum^ 
>8<{ance^ coi^niepted with the sufl^ings of the 
brute-creation. They cannot, therefore, apr 
{irove of sofii(g9 o£ this order, because they 
Vipmider them as disseminating sentiments 
that ^re both ifnreasoiiuWe and crtiel. 

Let 
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A Xf t US now go to another class, which 
may be found in the same pQll^^ion; I 
mean the bacchanalian. Men ar? invite4 
here to sacrifice frequently at th0^ §hrin§ 
of iBaechua. Joy, good-humour, ajid fin^ 
ifpirits, are pr-Quiised to those, who pgur out 
their libations in a liberal m^inn^r. An e¥« 
cessiyje use of wiije, which injures th? eon«» 
stitutiou aud stupeEe^ th^ facul4e9, instead 
of being censured in these 691^, i% sgme^t 
times recommended in them, as giving tQ 
nature* that occasional stimulus which is 
deemed necessary for heakh. JPoets, too, ii| 
their songs, have considered tlie d&y as 
f9aa<ie only for vulgar squJs, but f h« aighf 
for the nobler sort of people, that they m^y 
the better pursue the pleasijr^ ^ ik» hpt?;l?. 
Others have gone so far in .^eir 8opg« ,a9 %9 
jMTomise Jong life as a coijLse<j^sce ^f i^rjAkr 
Idq i while others, who confess tha|: h^^9^9 
life may be shortened by sj^h me^n^, ^^f 
care to throw out, th*t, as ^ mm'» M9 
thvks becomes proportionftbly abridgl^d) i^h 
slendered proportiougbjy a noterry pne^ No^ 
-&e Quakers are so partic\i^arly c?ir^l witjh 
,»espect to the use qf ^isie and spiritu^xiji^ 
Jliqucirs, that the Soci^t/ asre pifms^^j acvd 
|JubJitcly ^dmoiig^l^ so l)eyar« 9^ ejiices^. 

The 
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The Members of it are discouraged from 
going even to inns, but for the purposes of* 
business and refreshment ; and are admo^ 
nished to take care that they stay there no 
longer than is necessary for such purposes* 
The Quakers, therefore, cannot be supposed 
to approve of any of the songs of this class, 
as far as they recommend or promote 
drunkenness* And they cannot but consider^ 
them as containing sentiments injurious 
to the morals of their children. 

But let us examine another class of songs, 
that may be found in the saipe collection. 
These may be denominated the MartiaL 
Now what is generally the tenor of these, 
songs ? The authors celebrate victories. 
They endeavour, regardless of the ques- 
tion, whether their own cause be a right 
or a wrong one, to excite joy at the events; 
It is their aim frequently to rouse the soul 
to the performancte of martial exploits, as , 
to exploits the fullest of human glory. They 
frequently threaten enemies with new chas- 
tisements and new victories, and breath the 
spirit of revenge. But the Quakers consi- 
der all wars, Whether ofiensive or defensive, 
as against the spirit of the Christian reli- , 

gion. They cannot contemplate scenes of 

victory 
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victory but with the eye of pi^y and the 
tear of compassion for the sufferings of 
their feUow-cre<^tures, whether countrymen 
or enemies, ^nd for thi^ devjistation of the 
human race. They allow no glory to at-* 
tach^ nor do they give any thing like an ho-r 
aourable reputation, to the Ale^^anders, th^ 
Caesars, or to heroes either of antient or mo* 
dera date. They cannot, thierefore, approve 
||f songs of this class, because they conceive 
them to inculcate sentiments totally ccHi* 
trary to the mild aud peaceful spirit of the 
Christian religion. 

If we were to examine the collection fur- 
ther, we niight pick out other songs , which 
might b^ reckoned of the class of the Im- 
pure. ^ Among these would be found ideas 
8p indeUcate, that, notwithstanding the gloss 
which wit and humour had put over them, 
the chaste ear could not but be oflPended by 
their recital. It must be obvious, in this 
case also, that not only the Quakers, but ail 
persons filling the stations of parents, would 
be sorry if their children. were to come to 
the knowledge of some of these. 

It is unnecessary to proceed further upon 
Ujis subject. For the reader must be aware 

th;rt,. 



that, while, the Quakers hold such $enil4 
ments, they can never patronize such songs f 
and that if they, who are taught or aU 
lowed to sing, generally lay hold of all th« 
songs that come into their way, that is, ^o-^ 
miscuously and without selection, the Qua* 
kers will have a strong ground, as a Chria^ 
tain society^ or as a society who hold it ^et 
cessary to be watchful over dieir worde as 
well as their actions, for the rejection of VQca|* 
mwsic. 



■^^ 
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TTie preceding are the arguments of ihe early 
Quakers — New state of music has produced new 
ones — Instrumental now censurable for a tvnste 
of lime— for leading into compaity — for its couf 
nexion with vocal. 

The arguments, which have hith^to ajv 
peared against the admission of music intp 
education, are those which were nearly co- 
aeval with the Society itself. The incapa^ 
bility of music to answer moral ends ; thp 
sensuality of the gratification j the impedi-? 
tnents it might thix)w ii;;i the way of rejij- 

gious 
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g^otrs retiremient ; the impurity it migh| 
conrey to the mind ; were in the mouths 
of the early Quakers. Music at that time 
was principally m the hands of those who 
made a livelihood of the art. They, who 
followed it as an accomplishment or as l 
recreation, were few, and these fallowed it 
widi moderation. But since those days its 
progress has been immense. It has tra» 
rersed the whole kingdom. It has got into 
almost all the families of rank and fortuner 
Many of the middle classes, in imitation of 
the higher, have received it. And as it has 
undergone a revolution in the extent, so it 
has undergone another in the object, of its 
practice. It is learnt now, not as a source 
of occasional recreation, but as a compli- 
cated science, where perfection is insisted 
upon to make it worthy of pursuit. In this 
jiew state,'there£bre, dF music, new arguments 
haVie. arisen on the part of the Quakers, whidhi 
I shall now concisely explain. 

The Quakers, in the first place, are of 
opinion that thfe learning of music, as it 
is now learnt, cannot be admitted by them 
as a Christian society, because, pro&iencf 
being iiow the object of it, as has been be- 
fore 



i 
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fore observed, it Would keep them longej* 
employed than is consistent with people who 
are commanded to redeem their time. 
'■ They believe also that music, in its pre^ 
sent state, has an immediate tendency to 
lead into the company of the world. In 
former times, when music was followed 
with moderation, it was esteemed as a com- 
panion or as a friend. It aflForded relaxation 
after fatigue, and amusement in solitary 
hours. It drew a young person to his home,- 
and hindered him from following nriany* of 
the idle diversions of the times. But now, 
or since it has been practised with a new 
object, it produces a different effect. It leads 
into company. It leads to trials of skill. It 
leads to the making up of festive parties. 
It leads, for its own gratification, to the 
various places of public resort. Now thi^ 
tendency of leading into public is consi- 
dered by the Quakers as a tendency, which 
threatens the dissolution of their Society. For 
they have many customs to keep up, which 
are quite at variance with those of the world. 
The former appear to be steep and difficult 
as common paths ; those of the world to be 
•smooth and easy. The natural inclination 

of 
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ffi youth, more prone to self-gratification 
than to sel£<lenial, would prefer to walk in 
the latter ; and the influence of fashion 
would point to the same choice. The li- 
berty, too, which is allowed in the one case, 
seems more agreeable than the discipline 
imposed in the other. Hence it has been 
found, that, in proportion as young Qua- 
kers mix with the world, they generally im- 
bibe its spirit, and weaken themselves as 
members of their own body. 

They have an objection, again, to the 
learning of instrumental music on account' 
of its almost inseparable connexion with 
vocal ; in consequence of which it leads 
often to the impurity, which the latter has 
been shown to be capable of conveying to 
the mindk 

This connexion does not arise so much 
from the circumstance, that those who learn 
to play generally learn to sing, as from an- 
odier consideration. , . Musical people, who 
have acquired skill and taste, are desirous 
of obtaining every new musical publication, 
as it comes out. This desire is produced 
where there is an aim at perfection in this 
science. The professed novel-reader, we 

know, 



\ 
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know, waits with impatience for a perf 
novel. The politician discovers anxiety fot 
fns morning-paper. Just so it is with the 
musical amateur with respect to a new tunew 
Now though many of the new composition^ 
come out for instrumental music only, yet 
others come out entirely as vocaL These 
consist of songs sung at our theatres, or at 
our public gardens, or at our other places 
of public resor^ ; and are afterwards printed 
with their music and exposed to sale. The 
^ords, therefore, of these songs, as well as 
the music that is attached to them, fall into 
the hands of the young amateur. Now as 
such songs are not always chaste or delicate, 
and as they frequently contain such sen- 
timents as I have shown the Quakers to 
disapprove, the young musician, if of thi^ 
Society, might have his modesty frequently 
jput to the blush, or his delicacy frequently 
wounded, or his morality often broken in 
upon, by tibeir perusal Hence, though in- 
strumental music might have no immoral 
tendency in itself, the Quakers have rejected 
4t, among other reasons, on account of its 
almost inseparable connexion with voeaL 

SEC- 
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SECTION V. 



Objection anticipated, that, though the arguments 
used by the Quakers in the preceding chapters 
m^ generally fair and positive, yet an exception^ 
able me seems to have been introduced, by which 
it appears to be inculcated, that the use of a 
"^king ought to be abandoned on accou?it of its 
abuse- — Explanation of the distinction made by 
the Quakers in the use of this argument. 

I PURPOSE to Stop for a while, and to 
make a distinction, which may now become 
necessary, with respect to the use of what 
may appear to be a Quaker-principle of ar-? 
guxnent, before I proceed to a new subject. 

It may have been observed by some of 
my readers, that, though the Quakers have 
adduced arguments which may be consi- 
dered as fair and positive on the subjects 
which have come before us, yet they appear 
to have advanced one, which is no other than 
that of condemning the use of a thing on 
account of its abuse. Now this mode of 
reasoning, it will be said, has been explo4ed ' 
by logicians, and for this, among other rea- 
sons J that, if we were bound to relinquish 

3 customs 
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customs in consequence of it, "we should bd 
obliged to give Up many things that ard 
connected with the comforts, and even with 
the existence of our Uves. 

To this observation I must reply, tbat 
the Quakers never refcommend an absti- 
nence from any custom nlerely because the 
tise of it may kad to its abuse. 

Where a Custom is simply liable to abuise, 
they satisfy themselves with recbmifiendifag 
moderation in the use of it. 

But where the abuse of a custom is either, 
in the first place, necessarily, or, in the se*. 
cond, very generally connected with the use 
of it, they commonly consider the omission 
of it as morally wise and prudent. It is in 
these two cases only that they apply, or that 
they lay any stress upon, the species 6f ar- 
gument described. 

This species of argument, under these 
two limitations, they believe to be tenable 
in Christian morals, and they entertain this 
beUef upon the following grounds. 

It may bfe laid down as a position, that 
the abuse of any custom, which is innocent 
in itself, is an evil, and that it may become 
a moral evil. And they conceive it to be^ 

come 
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come a moral evil in the eye of CSirisdanity^' 
when it occasions either the defiptruction t>f 
die health of indiTiduals, or the misappti-' 
cation of their time^ w the es:citemenc of 
their worst piaasions^ or the lobs of their 
moral character* • ^ 

V If, therefore^ the use of any custom be 
necessarily (which is^^he first of the two 
cases) connected wiiii its abuse, and the abuse 
of it be the moral evil. described, the user 
or pracdser cajmot but incur a^ certain de-^ 
gree of guilt This first case will compre^ 
hend all those uses of things which go xinder 
the denominationr of gaming. 

li^ again, the use of a custom be either 
through the influence of fashion,; or its own 
seductive nature, or any other cause, very 
generally (which - is: the second ease) con^ 
nected with its abuse^ andthe abuse be ^Iso 
of the nature, cruppoeed, then the xiser or 
practiser, if the custom be unnecessary, 
throws himself wantcaiily into dangtsr of 
evil, contrary to the watchfulness which 
Christianity enjoins in morals ; and,^ if he 
fall, falls by his own fault. This* watchful 
ness against moral danger the Quakers con- 
ceive to be equally incumbent upon Chris«> 
VOL. I. i tians 
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tians as watchfulness upon persons against 
the common dangers of life. If two-thirdg 
of aU the children^ who had ever gone to the 
edge of a precipice to play, had fallen down 
und bgen injured, it would be a necessaiy 
prudence^ in parents to prohibit all such 
goings in future. So they conceive it tobie 
only a necessary prudence in morals to pro^ 
hibit customs, where the use of them is 
very generally connected with a censurable 
abuse. This case will comprehend music^ 
as practised at the present day; because they 
believe it to-be injurious to health, to oc- 
casion a waste of time, to create an emula* 
tive disposition, and to give an undue in- 
dulgence to sensual feelings. 

And as the Quakers conceive this species; 
of argument to be tenable in Christian mo^ 
rals, so they hold it to be absolutely neces-* 
sary to be adopted in the education of youth. 
For grown-up persons may have sufficient 
judgment to distinguish between the use 
of a thing and its abusei They may dis- 
cern the boundaries of each, and enjoy 
the one while they avoid the other. But 
yoi^th have no such power of discrimination. 
Like wiexperienced manners, they know not 

where 
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where to look for the deep and the shallow 
water ; and, allured by enchanting circum- 
stances, they may, like those who are re* 
ported to have been enticed by the voices of 
the fabulous syrens, easily overlook the 
danger that too frequently awaits them in 
their course. 
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SHCTiCH* I. 



T%e theatre — TIfee theatre as well as music abused 
— Plays respectable in their origin y but dege-- 
nerated — Solon, Plato, and the antient moral- 
istSj against them — Particularly immoral in 
England in the time of Charles the Secondr-^ 
Forbidden by George Fox — Sentiments of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson — of JVilliam Laiv — English 
Plays better thdhfrrfnerlyi but still objection^ 
able — Prohibition of George Fox continued by 
the Quakers. 

It i^ much to be lamented that customs, 
which originated in respectable motives, and 
which might have been made productive of 
innocent pleasure, should have been so 
perverted in time, that the continuation of 
them should be considered as a grievance 
by moral men. As we have seen this to be 
the case, in some measure, with respect to 
music, so it is the case with respect to 
plays,. 

Dramatic 



Dramatic compositions ^pear toiiave i44 
no reprehensible origin. It certainly wa^ 
act object with the authors of some of the 
earliest plays to combine the -entertainment 
with the moral improvement of the mind. 
Tragedy was at £rst simply a monody to 
Bacchus. But the tragedy of the antientJSi, 
from which the modem is derived, did not 
arise in the world tiU the dialogue and the 
chorus were introduced* Now die choru%, 
iU ^very scholar knows, was a moral office. 
JThey who filled it were loud in their rCi- 
comniendations of justice and temperance. 
They inculcated a religious observance x)f 
^the laws. They implored punishment on 
the abandoned* They were strenuous in 
their discouragement of vice, and in their 
promotio^ of virtue. This office, therefqre, 
being cpaeval with tragedy itself, preserves 
^it frpm the charge of an immoral origin; 

Nor was comedy, which took its rise ^ 
terwards, the result of corrupt motives. In 
jdie most anti^nt comedies we iind it to hav^ 
been the great object of the writers to at- 
tack viqe. , If a chief citizen had acted in-^ 
.consistently with his character, he was ridi- 
culed 
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culed upon the stage* His very name was 
not concealed on the occasion. In the course 
of time, however, the writers of dramatic 
pieces were forbidden to use the names of 
the persons, whom they proposed to cen- 
sure. But we find them still adhering to 
the same great object, — ^the exposure of vice; 
and they painted the vicious character fres 
quently so well, that the person was soon 
discovered by the audience, though disguised 
by a fictitious name. When new restrict 
tions were afterwards imposed upon the 
writers of such pieces, they produced a new 
species of comedy. This is that which ob^ 
tains at the present day. It consisted of 
an imitation of the manners of common 
life. The subject, the names, and the cha?- 
racters belonging to it, were now all of them 
feigned. Writers, however, retained their 
old object of laughing at folly and of ex- 
posing vice. 

* Thus it appears that the theatre, as far a^s 
tragedy was employed, inculcated frequently 
as good lessons of mordlity as heathenism 
could produce ; atid, ias far as comedy was 
concerned, that it became df ten the next 

remedy, 
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remedy, after the more grave and moral lec- 
tm-es of the antient philosophers, against the 
prevailing excesses of the times. 

But though the theatre professed to en- 
courage virtue and to censure vice, yet 
such a combination of injurious edects was 
interwoven with the representations there, 
arising either from the influence of fiction 
upon morals, or from the sight of the de- 
gradation of the rational character by buf- 
foonery, or from the tendency of such re- 
presentations to produce levity and dissipa- 
tion, or from various other causes, that they, 
who were the greatest lovers of virtue in 
those days, and thie most solicitous of im- 
proving the moral condition pf man, began 
to consider them as productive of much 
more evil than of good. Solon forewarned 
Thespis that the effects of such plays as he 
saw him act would become in time injurious 
to the morals of mankind ; and he forbade 
him to act again. The Athenians, though 
feuch performances were afterwards allowed, 
would never permit any of their judges to 
compose a comedy. The Spartans under 
Lycurgus, who were the most virtuous of A 
all the people of Greece, would not suffer 

either 
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either tragedies or comedies to be acted at 
alL . Plato, as he had banished music, so he 
banished theatricai exhibitions from his pure 
republic. Seneca considered that vice made 
insensible approaches by means of the stage, 
and that it 8toIe on the people in the 4^^^ 
guise of pleasure. The Romans, in their 
purer times, considered the stage to be $b' 
disgraceful, that every Roman was to be dCf/ 
graded virho became an actor ; and $q per# 
nicious to morals, diat they put it under th6 
power of a censor to control its efforts. 

But the «tage in the time of Charles the 
Second, when the Quakers first appeared in 
the world, was in a wcxrse state than even in? 
the Grecian or Roman times. If diere wa^ 
(Bver a period in any country when it wm 
noted as the school of profligate and coix 
nipt morals, it was in this reign. Georgfi 
Fox, therefore, as a Christian reformer, could 
not be supposed to be behind the heathen 
philosophers in a case where morality wat 
concerned. Accordingly we find him pro* 
testing publicly against all such spectacles; 
In this protest he was joined by Robert 
Barclay and William Penn, two of the 
greatest men of those times^ who in their 

respective* 



respective publi€adon$ attacked thfe^n wit& 
great spirit. The$? publications showed the 
sentiments of the Quakes, ^ a religious 
bodj, tipon tlu3 subject. It was understood 
that no Qmker could be present at amnse^ 
inents of this sort. And this idea was ooor 
firmed by the sentiments and advkes of $e« 
verai of the most religious niember 6^ whici^ 
were delivered, on public oc<;asions. By 
mszoB of ^ese publications and advices the 
subfect was kept alive, till it became at length 
isscorporated into the religious discipline o( 
die Society. The theatre was diien specific 
caUy forbidden ; and an inquiry was annu«> 
ally tp be made from thenceforward, whe^ 
ther any of the members of it had been 
found violating the prohibition. 

Since the tim/e pf Charles the Second^ 
when George Fox entered his protest against 
exhibitions of this sort, it must certajjily be 
confessed that an alteration has taken place 
for the better in the constitution of our plays, 
and that poison is not didused into morals 
by means of them, to an equal extent, as at 
diat period. The mischief has . been consi- 
derably circumscribed by legal inspectioi^ 
and, it is to be hoped, by the improved civili- 
zation 
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tation of the times. But it does not appear^ 
by any historical testimony we have, that ^. 
change has been made, which is at all pro* 
portioned to the quantity of moral lights 
which has been diffused among us since 
that reign. Archbishop Tillotson was of 
opinion " that plays might be so frfuned^ 

« 

And they might be governed by such rules^ 
as not only to be innocently diverting, but 
instructive and useful, to put some follies 
and vices out of countenance, which could 
not, perhaps, be so decently reproved, nor 
so effectually exposed or corrected any x>their 
way." And yet he confesses that ** they 
virere so full of profaneness, and that they 
instilled such bad principles into the mind, 
in his own day, that they ought not to have 
been tolerated in any civilized, and much 
less in a Christian nation." William Law, 
an eminent divine of the establishment, 
who lived after Tillotson, declared, in one 
of his publications on the subject of t§ie 
stage, that " you could not then see a play 
in either house but what abounded with 
thoughts, passages, and language, contrary 
to the Christian religion." From the time 
of William Law to the present about forty 

7 years 
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years have elapsed, and we do not see, if 
we consult the controversial writers on the 
subject who live among us, that the theatre 
has become much less objectionable since 
those days. Indeed, if the names only of 
our modem plays were to be collected and 
published, they would teach us to augur 
very xmfavourably as to the morality of their 
contents. The Quakers, therefore, as a re- 
Egious body, have seen no reason why they 
should differ in opinion from their ances- 
6ors on this subject-: and hence the prohi-i 
bition, ivhich began in former times with 
respect to the theatre, is continued by them 
it the present day. 



SECTION II. 



Theatre forbidden by the Quakers on account of 
the manner of the drama ; first as it personates 
the characters of others ; secondly^ as it, professes 
to reform vice. 

The Quakers have many reasons to give^ 
>iHiy, as a Society of Clhristians, they cannot 

encourage th« theatre by being present at 

any 
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any of its exhibitions* I shall not detail all 
of them for the readpn but shall select such 
as I think most material to the point. 

The first class of arguments comprehenfljj 
»]uch as relate to what may be (:alled tike 
Manner of the Drama. 

They object to the Baajomer of the drain^, 
qx to it5 fictitious nature^ in copset^uence o|" 
which men personate characters that are 
oot their own. TJiis persoaification they 
bold to be injurious to the man, who is 
compelled to practise it. Not that he \5riU 
partake of the bad passions which he persor 
Bates, Ixut that the trick and trade of repre- 
senting, what he does not feel, must m^J^e 
him at all times an actor ; and his looks, 
and words, and acci e n g, will be all sophis- 
ticated. And this evil will be likely to con- 
tinue with him in the various changes of 
his life. 

They hold it abo to be contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity. For men, who per- 
sonate characters in this way, express joy 
and grief, when in reality there naay be 
lione of these feelings ia li>eir hjftarrirSi TJiey 
^fex^ess noble sentimeata, when their wl^oj^ 
lives may have been xeoMff'kftble: fpr tl^eic 

meanness* 
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meaiMness, 2X\d go often afterwards and wal- 
tow iflir sunguaJ delights. They personate th^ 
t^tuoia^ character to^ay, and perhaps to- 
tkOTVaw that of the rake. And, in the laC-i 
ter case, they utter his profligate sentiments, 
and 6(peak 1^ profane language. Now Chri^ 
fkiiiity requires simplicity and truth. It 
iUidWS^ no^ man to pretend to be what he i$ 
nm. And it requires great cirisumspectiotf 
of its followers'' with respect to what they 
may utter, because it makes every man ac- 
countable for his idle words. 

The Quakers, therefore, are of opinion 
that they cannot, as men either professing 

Christian tenets or Christian love, encourage 

'- «■ '• ' ' . • ' ■ *, 

otnefs to assume false characters, or to per- 

$oiia:te those which are not their own*. 

They object also to the manner of the 

drama,, even where it professes to be a school 

for morals. For where it teaches morality, 

it inculcates rather the loose virtue of hea- 

* Rousseau condenfuis the stage upon the same pria- 
ciple. " It is," says he, *^ the art of dissimulation 5 of 
assiitffin^ a foreign cKaracter, and of appearing* diffe- 
ceatlyftom what ^ man neatly is? ; of tyitig bt(l a* paj<4 
s,Loa .wi|th)oat a. cause, and oi sayii^ wbat be doea doI 
think as nauralJy as if he really did : ip a.word,^ gf for- 
gcttTrig hTmseTf, to persoqate others. '^ " ' ' " * 

* ' - ' • thenism 
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thenism than the strict though mild diisci«- 
pline of the Gospel : and where it attempts 
to extirpate vice, it does it rather by making 
it ridiculous, than by making men shun it 
for the love of virtue. It no where fixes the 
deep Christian principle, by which men afe 
bound to avoid it as sin, but places the 
propriety of the dereliction of it rather upoxi 
the loss of reputation among the world than 
upon any sense of religious duty. 



SECTION III. 



* 



Theatre forbidden qn account of the internal con^^ 
tents of the drama ; both of those of tragedy a^d 
' of comedy — These contents hold out false moraU 
and prospects^ and weahen the sinews of mora^ 
lity — Obsei-vations qf Lord Kaimes upon the 
subject. 

Th £ next class of arguments is taken from 
the Internal Contents of the Drama. 

The Quakers mean that dramatic compo* 
sitions generally contain false sentiments ; 
that is, such as Christianity wot;ild disapK 
prove ; that of course they hold out false 

prospects}. 
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prospecfts ; that they inculcate false moraU % 
and that they have a tendency, from theie 
and other of their internal contents, to pro- 
mote dissipation, and to weaken the sinews 
of morality, in those who see them repre* 
dented upon the stage. 

Tragedy is considered by the Quakers as 
a part of the drama, where the hero is ge-r 
aendly a warrior, and where a portion of 
human happiness is raade to consist of mar- 
tial glory. Hence it is considered as fre- 
quently inculcating proud and lofty sentU 
ments, as cherishing a fierce and romantic 
spirit, as encouraging rival enmities, as 
bidding of no importance the bond pf love 
and union between man and man. . i Now 
as Christianity enjoins humility, peace, 
quietness^ brotherly afiection, and charity^ 
which latter is not to be bounded by the 
limits of any country, the Quakers hold, as^ 
a Christian body, that they cannot admit 
their children to spectacles, which have a 
tendency to engender a disposition opposite 
to these. 

Comedy is considered as holding out pro- 
spects and inculcating morals equally false 
aad hiiirtful In such compositions, for ex- 
- r . ample, 
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ample, a bad impression is not ui^ormty 
given of a bad character. Knavery fre« 
quently accomplishes its ends without the 
snerited ptxnishment. Indeed treachery and 
intrigue af e often considered bnt as jocose 
occurrences. The laws of modern l^ono^ 
are frequently held out to the spectator as 
laws that are to influence in life. Vulgar 
expressions, and even swearing, are id- 
mitted upon the stage. Neither is chasttty 
nor delicacy always consulted there. Im^ 
pure allusions are freqijently interwovieB 
into the dialogue, so that innocence canned 
but often blush. Incidents not very fit^t 
Tourable to morals are sometimes intrb^ 
duced. New dissipated characters are ^o* 
duced to view, by the knowledge of which 
die novice in dissipation js not diverted ft<itu 
his new and baneful career, but finds; only 
his scope of dissipation enlarged, and a widef 
field to range in. To these hurtful view* 
of things, as arising from the internal stfvtCJ^ 
rare, are to be added those which aiise ftoM 
the extravagant love-tales, the ridicuJoias in* 
trigues, and the silly buffoonery, of the 
compositions of the stage* 

Now it is impossible, the Quakers con^ 
1 tendy 
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teiul^ that these ingredients, which are the 
component parts of comic amusements, 
should not have an injurious influence 
upon the mind that is young and tender, 
and susceptible of impressions. If the blush, 
which started upon the cheek of a young 
person on the first hearing of an indecorous 
or profane sentiment, and continued for 
some time to be excited at repetitions of the 
same, should at length be so effectually sup- 
pressed, that the impudent language of ri- 
baldry can revive it no more, it is clear 
that a victory will have been gained over his 
moral feelings. And if he should remem- 
ber (and what is to hinder him when the^ 
occurrences of the stage are marked with 
strong action and accompanied with impres- 
rive scenery) the language, the sentiments, 
the incidents, the prospects, which dramatic 
pieces have brought before him, he may 
combine these, as they rise to memory, with 
his own feelings, and incorporate them im- 
perceptibly into the habits and manners of 
his own life. Thus if vice be not repre- 
sented as odious, he may lose his love of 
virtue. If buffoonery should be made to 
please him, he may lose the dignity of his 
. VOL. I. a mind* 
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mind. Love-tales may produce* in him a 
romantic imagination. Low characters may 
teach him low cunning. If the laws of ho- 
nour strike him as the laws of refined life, 



he may become a fashionable moralist. If 
modes of dissipation strike him as modes of 
pleasure in the estimation of the world, he 
may abandon himself to the^e and become 
a rake. Thus may such representations, 
in a variety of ways, act upon the moral 
principle, and make an innovation there de- 
trimental to his moral .character. 

Lord Kaimes, in his Elements of Criti-" 
cism, has the following observations. 

" The licentious court of Charles the Se*- 
cond, among its many disorders, engendered 
a pest, the virulence of which subsists to 
this day. The English comedy, copying 
the manners of the court, became abomi- 
nably licentious; and continues so with. 
very little softening. It is there an esta- 
blished rule to deck out the chief character 3 
with every vice in fashion, however gross; 
but as such characters, if viewed in a tnie 
light, would be disgustful, care is taken to 
disguise their deformity under the embel- 
lishments of wit, sprightliness, and good^ 

humoiir, 
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humour, which in mixed company make 
a capital figure. It requires not much 
thought to discover the poisonous influence 
of such plkys. A young man of figure > 
Emancipated at last from the severity and 
restraint of a college education, repairs to 
the capital, disposed to every sort of excess. 
The playhouse becomes his favourite amuse- 
ment, and he is enchanted with the gaiety 
and splendour of the chief personages. The 
disgust, which vice gives him at first, soon 
wears off, to make ^fr-ay for new notions, 
more liberal, in his opinion, by which a so- 
vereign contempt of religion, and a de- 
clared war upon the chastity of wives, maids, 
and widows, are converted from being in- 
famous vices to be fashionable virtues. The 
infection spreads gradually through all 
ranks, and becomes universal. How gladly 
would I listen to any one who should un- 
dertake to prove that what I have been 
describing is chimerical! But. the disso- 
luteness of our young men of birth will 
not suffer me to doubt its reality. Sir 
Harry Wildair has completed many a rake ; 
and, in the Suspicious Husband, Ranger, 
the humble imitator of Sir Harry, has 

G 2 had 
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had no slight influence in spreading that 
character. What woman, tinctured with 
the playhouse morals, would not be the 
sprightly, the witty, though dissolute, Lady 
Townley, rather than the cold, the sober, 
though virtuous, Lady Grace? How odious 
ought writers to be, who thus employ the 
talents they have from their Maker most 
traitorously against himself, by endeavour- 
ing to corrupt and disfigure his creatures ! 
If the comedies of Congreve did not rack 
him with remorse in his last moments, he 
must have been lost to all sense of virtue/' 



SECTION IV. 



The theatre forbidden^ because injurious to the hap'- 
piness of man by disqualifying him for t/ie plea^ 
sures of religion — This effect arises from its ten^ 
dency to accustom individuals to light thoughts--^ 
to injure their moral feelings — to occasion an 
extraordinary excitement of the mind — and from 
the very nature of the enjoyiJtentSy which it pro^ 
duces. 

As the Quakers consider the theatre to 
have an injurious eflFect on the morality of 

man. 
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man, so they consider it to have an inju- 
rious effect on his happiness. They believe 
that amusements of this sort^ but particu- 
larly the comic, unfit the mind for the prac-^ 
tical performance of the Christian duties j 
and that as the most pure and substantial 
happiness that man can experience is de- 
rived from fulfilling these, so they deprive 
him of the highest enjoyments of v^hicli 
his nature is capable — that is, of the plea- 
sures of religion. 

Were a man asked, on entering the door 
of the theatre, if he went there to learn the 
moral duties, he would laugh at the ab- 
surdity of the question; and, if he would- 
consent to give a fair and direct answer, he 
would either reply that he went there for his 
amusement, or to dissipate gloom, or to be 
'made merfy; some one of these expressions 
would probably characterize his errand there. 
Now this answer would comprise the effect, 
which the Quakers attacK to the comic per- 
formance's of the stage. They consider them 
as drawing the mind from serious reflec- 
tion, and disposing it to levity. But they 
believe that a mind, gradually accustomed 
to Ught thoughts, and placing its gratifica^^ 
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tion in light objects, must be disqualified 
in time for the gravity of religious exercise, 
and be thus hindered from partaking the 
pleasures which such an exercise must pro* 
duce. 

They are of opinion, also, that such exhi* 
bitions, having, as was lately mentioned, a 
tendency to weaken the moral character, 
must have a similarly injurious efiect. For 
what innovations can be made on the hu- 
man heart, so as to* seduce it fvom innot* 
cence, that will not successively wean it 
both from the love and the enjoyment of 
the Christian virtues ? 

They believe also that dramatic exhi-r 
bitions have a power of vast excitement 
of the mind. If they have no such pow,? 
er, they are insipid. If they have, they 
are injurious. A person is all the evening 
at a play in an excited state. He comes 
home and goes to bed with his imaginatipn 
heated and his passions roused. The next 
morning he rises ; he remembers what he 
has seen and heard, — the scenery, the lan,^ 
guage, tjie sentiments, the action. He con? 
tinues in the Sjame excited state for the rev 
mainder of the day. The lextravagant pas** 

sions 
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Bions of distracted lovers, the want no ad- 
dresses of actors, are still fresh upon his 
mind. Now it is Contended by the Qua- 
kers, that a person in such an excited state, 
but particularly if the excitement pleases, 
must be in a very unfavourable condition for 
the reception of the pure principle, or for 
the promotioi^ of the pi'actical duties of re- 
ligion* It is supposed that if any religious 
book, or if any parts of the sacred writings, 
were handed to him in these moments, he 
would be incapable of enjoying them; and, 
of course, that religious retirement; which 
impUeiJ an abstraction from the things of 
the world, would b^ impracticable at such 
a season. 

They believe also, that the exhibitions 
of the drama must, from their own nature, 
without any other consideration, disqua- 
lify for the pleasures of religion. It was 
a frequent saying of George Fox (taken 
from the apostle Peter), that " they who 
indulged in such pleasures were de^d w;hile 
they were alive j" that is, they were active 
in their bodies ; they ran about briskly 
after their business or their pleasures; they 
showed the life of their bodily powers ; but 
they were extinct as to spiritual feeling. By 

this 
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this he meant, that the pleasures of the 
theatre, and others of a similar nature, were 
in direct opposition to the pleasures of re^ 
ligion. The former were from the world, 
worldly. They were invented according to 
the disposition and appetites of men* But 
the latter were from the spirit, spiritual. 
Hence there was not a greater difference be- 
tween life and death than between these 
pleasures. Hence the human mind wais 
made incapable of receiving both at the 
same time ; and hence, the deeper it wei?e 
to get iijto the enjoyment of the former, the 
less qualified it would become pf course for 
the enjoyment of the latter. 



SECTION V, 



Theatre forbidden^ because injurious to the happi^ 
ness of man hy disqualifying him for domestic 
-enjoyments — Quakers value these next to the 
pleas7xres of religion — Sentiments of Cowper-"^ 
Theatre hdi this tendency, by weaning gradu^ 
ally from a love of home — and has it in a gi^eater 
degree than any other of the amusements of the 
yjorld. 

The Quakers, ever "since the institution 
of th?ir Society, h^ve abandoned the diver- 
sions 
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sions of -the world. They have obtained 
their pleasures from other quarters. Some 
of these they have found in one species of 
enjoyment, ^nd others in another. But 
those which they particularly {)rize, they 
Jiave found in the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness. , And these pleasures they value 
next to the pleasures of religion* 

^^ Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survivM the fall I 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. — In thine arras 
She smiles appearing, as in truth she is, 
. , Heav'n-born, and destin'd to the sl^ies again. 
'Piou art not known where Pleasure is ador'd,-^- 
That reeling goddess, with a zoneless waist 
And wand'ring eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 
For thou art meek and const^^nt, hating change. 
And finding, in the calm of truth- tried love<, 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown !" 

COWPEIU 

But if the Quakers have been accustomed 
to place one of the sources of their pleasures 
in domestic happiness, they may be sup- 
posed to be jealous of every thing that ap- 
pears p them to be likely to interrupt it. 
1 But 



M* 
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But they consider dramatic exhibitions at 
having this tendency. These exhibitions, 
under the influence of plot, dialogue, dress, 
music, action, and scenery, particularly fas- 
cinate. They excite the person, who has 
once seen them, to desire them again. But 
in proportion as this desire is gratified, or 
in proportion as people leave their homes 
for the amusements of the stage, they lose 
their relish and weaken their powers of the 
enjoyment of domestic society; that is^ the 
Quakefrs mean to say, that domestic enjoy- 
ments and those of the theatre may become 
in time incompatible in the same persons; 
and that the theatre ought therefore to be 
particularly avoided, as an enemy that may 
steal upon them and rob them of those plea-^ 
sures, which experience has taught them to 
value, as I have observed before, next to the 
pleasures of religion. 

They are of opinion, also, that dramatic 
exhibitions not only tend of themselves to 
make home less agreeable, but that they 
excite a craving for stimulants ; and, above 
all, teach a dependence upon external ob^ 
jects for amusement. Hence the attention 
of people is taken oflF again to new objects 

of 
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of ple^sufiey which lie out of their own fk^ 

» 

tnilies and out of the circle of their friends. 

It will not occupy much time to show that 
the Quakers have not been mistaken on 
thi^ point, 

^ It is not unusual in fashionable circles, 
where the theatre is regularly brought into the 
rounds of pleasure, for the father and the 
mother of a family to go to a play once, or oc- 
casionally twice, a week. But it seldom hap- 
pens that they either go to the same theatre, or 
that they sit together. Their children are 
at this time left at home under what is consi- 
dered to be proper care; but they are pro- 
bably never seen again by them till the next 
noon, and perhaps once afterwards in the 
same day, when it is more than an even chance 
that they must be left again for the gratifica-^ 
tion of some new pleasure^ Now this separa- 
tion of fathers from mothers, and of parents 
fjrom children, does' not augur well of do- 
mestic enjoyments or of a love of home. ■?, 
But we will trace the conduct of the pa- 
rents still further. We will get into their 
company at their own houses : and here we 
shall very soon discover, how wearisome they 
consider every hour that is spent in the bosom 

3 of 
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of their families, when deprived of their 
accustomed amusements; and with what 
anxiety they count the time till they are re- 
stored to their favourite rounds of pleasure. 

We shall find no difficulty in judging also, 
from their conversation, the measure of their 
thought or their solicitude about their chil- 
dren. A new play is sure to claim the ear- 
liest attention or discussion. The capital 
style, in which an actor performed his part 
on a certain night, furnishes conversation 
for an hour. Observations on a new ac- 
tress perhaps follow. Such subjects appear 
more interesting to such persons than the 
innocent conversation op the playful pranks 
of their children. If the latter are noisy, 
they are often sent out of the room as trou- 
blesome, though the same parents can bear the 
stunning plaudits or the discordant groans 
and hissings of the audience at the theatre. 

In the mean time their children grow 
up, and, in their turn, are introduced by 
their parents to these amusements, as to 
places proper for the dissipation of vacant 
hours; till by frequent attendance they 
themselves lose an affection for home an<i 
the domestic duties, and have in time as 

little 
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little regard for their parents, as their parents 
appear to have had for them. Marrying at 
length, not for the enjoyment of domestic 
society, they and their children perpetuate 
the same rounds of pleasure, and the same 
sentiments and notions. 

To these instances many indeed might be 
added, by looking into the family-histories 
of those, who are in the habit of frequenting 
theatres in search of pleasure, by which it 
would appear that such amusements are not 
friendly to the cherishing of thie domestic 
duties and afFectibns, but that, on the other 
hand, in proportion as they are followed, 
they tend to sap the enjoyments of domestic 
life. And here it may be observed that, of 
Sill* the amusements which go to the making 
lap pf the round of pleasures, the theatre has 
the greatest share in diverting from the plea- 
sures of home : for it particularly attracts 
and fascinates both from the nature and the 
diversity of the amusements which it con- 
tains^ It is also always open, in the season, 
for resort. So that if private invitations to 
pleasure should not come in sufficiently 
numerous, or should be broken off by 
the indisposition of . the parties who give 

them 
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them, the theatre is always ready to stipply 
any vacancy that may be occasioned in the 
round.. 



SECTION VI- 



Quakers conceive that they can sanction no arnu^e* 
ments but such as could have originated in Chris* 
tian minds — Exhibitions of the drama could have 
had J they believe^ no such origin — Early Ckris^ 
tians abandoned them on their conversiortr-^jir'^ 
guments of the latter on this subject^ as taken 
from Terlullian^ Minucius Felix^ Cyprian^ Lac* 
tantius, and others. 

The Quakers conceive, as a Christian So- 
ciety, that they ought to have nothing to do 
v^ith any amusements but such as Christian^ 
could have invented themselves, or such as 
Christians could have sanctioned by be- 
coming^ partakers of them. But they be- 
lieve that dramatic exhibitions are of such a 
nature, as men of a Christian spirit could 
never have invented or encouraged; and 
that, if the world were to begin again, and 
were to be peopled by pure Christians, these 

exhibitions 
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exhibitions could never be called into exist- 
ence there. 

This inference they judge to be deduci- 
ble from the nature of a Christian mind. 
A man, who is in the habit at his leisure 
hours of looking into the vast and stupen- 
dous works of creation, of contemplating 
the wisdom, goodness, and power of the 
Creator, of trying to fathom the great and 
magnificent plans of his providence; who 
is in the habit of surveying all mankind 
with the philosophy of revealed religion, 
of tracing through the same unerring chan- 
nel the uses and objects of their existence, 
the design of their different ranks and si- 
tuadons, the nature of their relative duties, 
and the like, could never, in the opinion of 
the Quakers, have either any enjoyment, 
or be concerned in the invention, of dra- 
matic exhibitions. To a mind, in the habit 
of taking such an elevated flight, it is sup- 
posed that every thing on the stage must 
look little and childish, and out of place. 
How could a person of such a mind be de- 
lighted with the musical note of a fiddler, 
the attitude of a dancer, the impassioned 
grimace of an actor ? How could the in- 
trigue. 
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trigue, or the love-sick tale, of the compo* 
sition please him ? Or how could he have 
imagined that these could be the component 
parts of a Christian's joys ? 

But this inference is considered by the 
Society to be confirmed by the practice 
of the eariy Christians* These generally 
had been pagans. They had of course pa-» 
gan dispositions. They followed pagan 
amusements; and, among these, the exhi* 
bitions of the stage. But soon after their 
conversion, that is when they had received 
new minds, and when they had exercised 
these on new and sublime subjects, or on 
subjects similar to those described,— or, in 
other words, when they had received the re- 
generated spirit of Christians, — they left the 
amusements of the stage, notwithstanding 
that, by this act of singularity in a sensual 
age, they were likely to bring upon them- 
selves the odium and the reproaches of the 
world. 

But when the early Christians abandoned 
the theatre, they abandoned it, as the Qua- 
kers contend, not because leaving paganism 
they w^re to relinquish all customs that 
were pagan, • but because they saw in their 

new 
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new religion, or because they saw in this 
newness of their minds, reasons which held 
out such amusements to be iiladmissible 
while they considered themselves in the 
light of Christians. These reasons are suffi-* 
ciently displayed by the writers of the se* 
cond, third, and fourth centuries ; and as 
they are alluded to by the Quakers, though 
never quoted, I shall give them to the reader* 
He will judge by these how far the antient 
coincide with the modern Christians upon 
this subject; and how far these arguments of 
antiquity are applicable to modern times. 

The early Christians, according to Ter- 
tuUian^ Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Lactantius, 
and others, believed that the motives for 
going to these amusements were not of the 
purest soft. People went to them without 
any view of the improvement of their minds: 
^ The motive was either to see, or to be 
«een.'' 

They considered the manner of the drama 
as objectionable. They believed *^ that he, 
who was the author of truth, could never 
approve of that which was false, and^that 
he, who condemned hypocrisy^ could never 
approve of him who personated the cha-^ 

VOL. I. H racters 
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rkcters of others ; and that they, there£biM| 
who pretended to be in love, or to be angry^ 
or to grieve, when none of those passions 
existed in their minds, were gnilty of a 
kind of adultery in the eyes of the supreme 
Being." 

. They considered their contents to be nox^ 
ious. They looked upon them " as consiis** 
tories of immorality. They affirmed that 
things were spoken there which it did not 
become Christians to hear ; and that things 
were shown there which it did not become 
Christians to see; and that while these thinga 
polluted those from whom they came, they 
polluted those in time, in whose sight and 
hearing they were either shown or spoken." 

They believed also that these things '*riDt 
only polluted the spectators, but that tiie 
representations of certain characters upon 
the stage pointed out to them the various 
roads to vice, and inclined them to become 
the persons whom they had seen represented, 
or to be actors in reality of what they had 
seen feigned upon the stage/' 

They believed, again, that dramatic ex- 
hibitions ".produced a frame of mind con- 
trary to that which should exist in a Chris- 
tian 
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l»a Weast: that there was nodiixi^ tdbr 
sbent upon: the stage that could lead or &^ 
tout^ge him to devotion ; but, on th^ oth^f 
handv that the noise and fury of the play- 
bouse^ and the representations there, prc>* 
duced a state of excitement that disturbed 
the internal man. Whereas the spirit o^ 
a Christian ought to be calm, and quiet, and 
composed, to fit it for the duties of r^^li-^ 
gion/* 

They believed llso, that " such pfomis-^ 
euous assemblages of men and vromen 
were unfavourable to virtue, for that the 
sparks of the passions were there blown into 
flames/' 

Tertullian, froni whom some of the above 
opinions are taken, gives an invitation td 
those, who were fond of public spectacles, in 
nearly the following terms : * 

*' Are you fond/' says he, " of the scenic 
doctrine, or of theatrical sights and compo- 
sitions ? We have plenty of books for you 
to read. We can give you works in prose 
and in verse. We can give you apophthegms 
and hymns. We cannot, to be sur^^ give 
you fictitious plots or fables, but we can give 
you truths. We cannot give you strophes 

H 2 or 
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ctr the winding dances of the chorus, but we' 
can give you simplicities, or plain and 
straight-forward paths. Are you fond of 
seeing contests for victory ? You shall see 
these also, and such as are not trivial, but 
important You may see, in our Christian 
example, chastity overcoming immodesty.^ 
You may see faithfulness giving a deaths- 
wound to perfidy. You may see mercy 
getting the better of cruelty. You may see 
modesty and delicacy of sentiment over- 
coming impurity and impudence. These 
are the contests, in which it becomes u* 
Christians to be concerned, and where we 
ought to endeavour to receive the prize*" 



.« 
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CHAPTER V, 



SECTION !• 



Dancing — ^Dancing forbidden — Greeks and Ra^ 
mans differed on this subject — Motive on which 
the Greeks encouraged dancing — Motive on 
which the moderns encourage it — Way in which 
the Quakers view it — Arguments which they use 
against it. 

As die Quakers have thought it right to 
prohibit music and stage* entertainments to 
the Society, so they have thought it proper 
to prohibit dancing ; none of their children 
being allowed any instruction in the latter 
art. iuv 

It is remarkable that two of the most ci- 
vilized nations, as well as two of the wisest 
men of antiquity, should have differed in 
their opinions with respect to dancing. The 
Greek sconsidered it as an useful and an ho- 
noAhible employment ; and most of the na- 
tions, therefore^ xinder that appellation in- 
serted 
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serted it into their system of education. The 
name of dancer was so honourable as to be 
given to some of their gods. Statues are re- 
corded to have been erected to good dancers, 
Socrates is said to have admired dancing so 
much, as to have learnt it in his old age* 
Dancing, on the other hand, was but little 
i^garded at Rome. It was not admltteiil 
^ven within the pale of accomplishmeiits. 
It was considered at best but as a sorry and 
ixivial employment. Cicero says, " Nemo 
fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit, ne<jue 
in solitudine, neque in convivio honesto.*'— » 
^ No man dances, in private, or at any re- 
apectable entertainment, except he be drun|: 
or mad." 

We collect, at leaat, from the above state- 
ment, that people of old, who wcw celebrated 
for ^Ji\0r wisdom, came to very difler^nt 
conclusions with respect to the propriety of 
encouraging this art. 

Thoae nations among the antients, which 
encouraged dancing, did it upon the pria- 
dple that it led to an agility of body, and a 
quickness of motion, that would be ^Ibfial 
m, military evolutions ^nd exploits* Hei^ce 

^^ swift 
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". js wift of foot*' was considered to be an 
epithet as honourable as any that could be 
given to a warrior. 

The moderns, on the other hand, encou- 
rage dancings or at least defend it^ upon 
rajdher different prin^ples. They consider it 
9S producing a handsome carriage of the. 
body, as leading to a graceful and hanno- 
aious use of the limbs, and as beg^tti^g aa 
erectness of position not more favourable to^ 
the look pf a person than to his health. 

That dancing produces dispositions of this^ 
sort cannot be denied, though certainly nM: 
to the extent which many have imagined*r 
Painters, who study natufe the most, and 
are the best judges of the appearance of the 
human frame, are of opinion that modern^ 
dancing does not produce natural figures^ 
or at least such as they would clK>ose fbr; 
their respective compositions. The military; 
exercise has quite as great a share as dancing, 
in the production of these dispositions. And 
there are certainly pien who were never 
tiaughc either the military exercise or dan*^ 
fii^k ^hoae deportment is harmonious and 
graceful. ♦ 

, The Quakers think it unnecessary to 
8 teach 
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teach their children dancing, as an accaixi»' 
plishment, because they can walk and carry* 
their persons with sufficient ease and pro-: 
priety without it. 

They think it unnecessary also, because, 
how consistent soever the practice of it may 
be with the sprightliness of youth, they could 
never sanction it in maturer age. They ex- 
pect of the members of their Society that 
tiiey should abandon amusements, and sub- 
stitute useful and dignified pursuits, when 
they become men. But they cannot con- 
sider dancing otherwise than as an employ- 
ment that is useless, and below the dignity 
of the Christian ^character, in persons who 
have come to years of discretion. To ini- 
tiate, therefore, a youth of twelve or thirt^eln 
years of age iucO dancing, when he must 
relinquiaji it at twenty, would, in their opi- 
nion, be a culpable waste of his time. 

The Quakers cannot view dancing ab-^ 
stractedly, for no person teaches or practises 
it abstractedly ; but they are obliged to view 
it in connection with other things. If they 
view it with its usual accompaniinenHof 
music, it would be inconsistent, they think, 
%o encourage it, when they have banished 

imisic 
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music from their Society. If they view it 
as connected with an assemblage of persons^ 
they must^ they conceive, equally condemn 
it. And here it is, in fact, that they prin- 
cipally level their arguments against it. 

V. 

They prohibit all members of their Society 
from being present at balls and assemblies ; 
and they think that if their youth are 
brought up in ignorance of the art of 
dancing, this ignorance will operate as one 
preventive at least against their attending 
amusements of this nature. 

The Quakers are as strict in their in- 
quiry with respect to the attendance of any 
of their members at balls, as at theatrical 
amusements. They consider balls and as- 
semblies among the vain amusements of the 
world. They use arguments against these, 
nearly similar to those, which havefceen enu- 
merated on the preceding subjects. They 
consider them, in the first place, as produc- 
tive of a kind of frivolous levity, and of 
thoughtlessness with respect to the impor- 
tant duties of life. They consider them, in 
thaP second place, as giving birth to vanity 
and pride. They consider them, again, as 
powerful in the e2;citement of some of the 

malevolent 
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malevolent passions* Hence, they belieire 
th^n to be injurious to the religious inter- 
ests of a man. For, by depriving^ him of 
complacency of mind, and by increasing the 
growth of his bad feelings, they become in^ 
pediments in the way of his improvement as 
a moral being. 



SECTION II, 

Jlrguments of the Quakers examined-^Three cases 
made out for the determination of a moral philo* 
gopher — Case the first — Case the second — Case 
the third. 

I PURPOSE to look into these argumejitf 
of the Society, and to see how far tliey caa 
be supported, I will suppose, therefore, a 
few casesk to be made up, and to be handed^ 
one by one, to some moral philosopher for 
his decision. I will suppose this philoso- 
pher (that all prejudice of education may be 
excluded) to have been previously i^orant 
of the nature of dancing, but to have beeu 
made acquainted with it in order thalS'lie 
might be enabled to decide on the point in 
question,- 

Suppose, 
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' Suppose, then, k was reported to this phi* 
losophef , that on a certain day a number of 
youHg persons of both sexes, who had casu^ 
ally met at a friend's house, instead of con^ 
fining themselves to the rooim on a summer^s 
afteraoon, had walked out upon the green ; 
that a person present had invited them sud^ 
dienly to dance ; that they had danced to the 
)(oiind o£ musical vibrations for an hour $ 
Vid that after thie they had retiuiied t^ 
the i^om, or that diey had returned borne:. 
Would the philoeopher be able to eay, in 
this case, that there was any thing in it, that 
incurred any of the culpable imputations 
6xed upon dancing by the Quakers ? 

He could hardly, I think, make it out 
-^iat there could have been, in any part of 
the business, any opening for the charges in 
4]ue6tion. There appear to have been no 
previous preparations of extravagant dress»- 
ingj no premeditated design of setting off 
the person; no previous methods of procuring 
admiration ; no circumstance, in short, by 
which he could reasonably suppose that 
^dier pride or vanity could have been called 
into existence. The time also would appear 
to him to have been too short, and the cift- 

cumstanccs 
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cumstances too limited, to have given birth 
to improper feelings. He would certainly 
see that a sort of levity would have ima* 
voidably arisen on the occasion, but hx$ imi- 
partiality and justice would oblige him to 
make a distinction between tlie levity that 
jonly exhilarates, and the levity that corrupts 
the heart. Nor could he conceive that the 
dancing for an hour only, and this totally 
xmlopked for, could stand much in the way 
of serious reflection for the future. If he 
were desired to class this sudden dancing 
for an hour upon the green with any of the 
known pleasures of life, he would probably 
class it with an hour'$ exercise in the fieldjit 
or with an. hour's game at play, or with aa 
hoiu'^s employment in some innocent recrbr* 
ation. 

But suppose, now, that a new case were 
opened to the philosopher. Suppose it were 
told him, that the same party had been so 
delighted with their dance upon the green, 
that they had resolved to meet once a month 
for the purpose of dancing, and, that they 
might not be prevented by bad weather, to 
meet in a public room ; that they had met 
according to their resolution j that they hajl 

danced 
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danced at their first meeting but for a short 
time ; but that at their meetings afterwards, 
they had got into the ha;bit of dancing from 
eight or nine at night till twelve or one in, 
the morning; that many of them now bpgan 
to be unduly heated in the course of this 
long exercise ; that some of them, in conse- 
quence of the heat in this crowded room, 
were* now occasionally ready to faint ; that 
it was now usual for some of them to com- 
plain the next morning of colds, others of 
head-achs, others of relaxed nerves, and al- 
most all of them of a general lassitude pr 
weariness :- — ^What woidd the philosopher 
say in the present case ? 

The philosopher would now^ probably 
think that they acted unreasonably as hu- 
man beings ; , that they turned night into 
day ; and that, as if the evils of life v^ere 
not sufficient in number, they converted 
hours, which might have been spent calmly 
and comfortably at home, into hours of in- 
disposition and of unpleasant feeling to. 
themselves* But this is not to the point.. 
Would he or would he not say that the 
afguments of the Quakers applied in the 
present case ? It certainly does not appear, 

from 
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from any thing diat had yetf transpiited od 
diis stibject, that he cotild^ with any shadow 
of reason, accuse the persons meeting on 
Ais occasion of vanity or pride, or that he 
could see from any of the occurrences that 
have been mentioned how these evils cotild 
be produced. Neither has any thing yet 
come out, from which he could even imit* 
gine the sources of any improper passions. 
He might think, perhaps, that they mig^t 
be vexed for having brought fatigue and 
lassitude upon themselves; but he could see 
no opening for serious anger to others, or 
for any of the feelings of malevolence. 
Neither could he tell what occurrence to fix 
upon for the production of a frivolotis le- 
vity. He would almost question, judging' 
only from what has appeared in the last 
case, whether there might not be upon the 
whole more pain than pleasure from- th^se 
meetings ; and whether they, who on the 
day subsequent to these meetings felt them- 
selves indisposed and their whole nervous 
system unbraced, were not so near the door 
of repentance, that serious thoughts would 
be more natural to them than those of a 
lighter kind. 

But 
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But let us suppose one other case to be 
opened to the philosopher. Let us suppose 
it to be now stated to him that those, Trho 
frequented these monthly meetings^ but 
particularly the females, had become halkif^ 
tuated to talk for a day or two beforehand 
of nothing but of how they should dress 
themeelTes, or of what they should wear on 
t5» occasion : that some time had been spent 
in examining and canvassing the fashions ; 
that the milliner had been galled in for this 
purpose ; that the imagination had been 
racked in the study of the decoration of the 
person ; that both on the morning and the 
ladkemJoon of the evening, on which they had 
publicly met to dance, they had been soliely 
employed in preparations for decking them- 
selves out } that they had been nearly two 
hours under one dresser only, namely, the 
hair*4res8er ; that frequently at intervals 
they had looked at their own persons in the 
glass ; that they had walked up and down 
parading before it in admiration of their 
own appearance, and in the critical detec- 
tion of any little fold in their dress whicH 
might appear to be out of place, and in th# 

adjustment 
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adjustment qf the same ;— What would th* 
philosopher say in this new case ? 
. He certainly could not view the case with 
the same complacent countenance as before*, 
Jie would feel some symptoms of alarm* He 
would begin to think that the truth of the 
Quaker arguments was unfolding itself^ and 
that what appeared to him to be an iosxo^ 
cent amusement at the first, might possibly 
be capable of being carried out of the 
bounds of innocence by such and similar 
accompaniments. He could not conceive, 
if he had any accurate knowledge of the 
human heart, that such an extraordinary 
attention to dress and to the decoration of 

the person, or such a critical examination 

. ' • *• 

of these with a view of procuring admira* 
tion, could produce any other fruits than 
conceit and affectation, or vanity and pride. 
Nor. could he conceive that all these prepa-r 
rations, all this previous talk, all this pre- 
vious consultation about the fashions, added 
to the employment itself pf the decoration 
of the person, could tend to any thing else 
than to degrade the mind and to render it 
light and frivolous. He would be obliged 

to 
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to acknowledge also, that minds, accustomed 
to take so deep an interest in the fashions 
and vanities of the world, would not only 
loathe, but be disqualified for, serious re- 
flection. But if he were to acknowledge 
tbat these preparations arid iccompaiiirtients 
had, on any one occasion, a natural ten- 
de^cy to produce these effects, he^ could not 
but consider these preparations, if made 

once a month, as likely to become in time 

. • '• . ' 

systematic nurseries for frivolous and af- 
fected characters. 

' Having traced the subject up to % point, 
i^^iete it appears that some of the Quaker 
arguments begin to bear, let us take leave 
of otif philosopher; and as we have ad- 
vstticed nearly to the ball-room door, let us 
eiiter into the room itself, and see if any 
cit^umstances occur there, which shall enable 
us to form a better judgment upon it. 



TOL. I. I SECTION 
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SECTION III. 



jirguments of the Quakers still further examined-^ 
^ Interior of the balUroom displayed — View of the 
rise of many of the malevolent passions — these 
rise higher and are more painful than they are 
generally imagined^^hence it is probable that 
spectators are better pleased than those interested 
in these dances — Conclusion of the arguments of 
the Quakers on this suhfgct. 

I AM afraid that' I shall be thought more 
cynical than just, more prejudiced than im- 
partial, more given to censure than to praise, 
if, in temples apparently dedicated to good-' 
humour, cheerfulness, and mirth, I should 
say that sources were to be found from 
whence we could trace the rise of immoral 
passions. But human nature is alike in all 
places ; and if circumstances should arise irt 
the ball-room which touch, as it were, the 
strings of the passions, they will as natu- 
rally throw out their tone there as in other 
places. Why should envy, jealousy, pride, 
rnalice, anger, or revenge, shut themselves 
out exclusively from these resorts, as if these 

were 
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were more than ordinarily sacred, or more 
than ordinary repositories of human worth? 
In examining the interior of the ball- 
room, it must be confessed that we shall 
certainly find circumstances occasionally 
arising, that give birth to feelings neither of 
a pleasant nor of a moral nature. It is not 
unusual, for instance, to discover among the 
females otie tha^t excels in the beauty of her 
pei'$on, laid another that excels in the ele- 
gance of her dress^j^., The eyes of all are 
more than proportionally turned upon these 
for the whole night. This littje circum- 
stance soon generates a variety of improper 
passions. It calls up vanity and conceit in 
the breasts of these objects of admiration. 
It raises envy and jealousy, and even anger, 
in some of the rest. These become envious 
«f the beauty of the former, envious of 
their taste, envious of their clothing, and, 
above all, jealous of the admiration bestowed 
upon them. In this evil state of mind one 
passion begets another ; and instances have 
occurred, where some of these have felt dis- 
pleased at the apparent coldnes and indif- 
ference of their own partners, because they 
hav# appeared to turn their eyes more^upon 

I 2 the 



die favourites of the night than up^n'them- 

In the same room, when the parties- begin 
to take th^ir places to dance, other little cir-^ 
ciimstances not unfrequently occur,. « which 
give rise to other passi<>ns. Many-j aiining 
to be as near to the top of the dance as pos- 
sible, are disappointed of their places by 
others who have just stept into thdm. Dis^ 
satisfaction, and sometimes murmurs, fol- 
io w. Each, in his ow|> mind, supposes his 
claims and pretensions to the higher place 
to be stronger, on account of his money, 
his connections, his professioii, or his rank. 
Thus, his own dispositions to pride are only 
the more nursed and fostered. Malice^ too, 
is often engendered on the Occasion ; and 
though the parties would not be allowed by 
the master of the ceremonies to disturb the 
tfcinquillity of the room, animosities have 
sometimes sprung up between them which 
have not been healed in a little time. I am 
5Ware that in some large towns of the king- 
dom regulations are made w^ith a view to 
the prevention of these evils, but it is in 
some only ; and even where they are made, 
th"OUgh they' prevent outward rude beha- 
viour. 



Y 
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vioiir,:theyixio not prevent inward dissatis- 
faction. Moneyed influence still feels itself 
often debased by a lower place. . - 

" If we wein to examine the ball-room 
further, we should find new circumstances 
arising- to call out new and degrading pas- 
sions. We should find disappointment and 
discontent often throwing the seeds of irri*- 
tability on the mind. Men, fond of dan- 
cing, frequently find an over-proportion of 
men, ;ind but few females, iii the room. 
And wctoien, wishing to dance, sometimes 
find an over-proportion of women, and tut 
few men ; so that partners are not to be 
had for all^ and a number of each class must 
make up their, minds to sit quietly, and to 
lose their diversion for the night. Partners, 
tooy asre frequently dissatisfied with each 
other. One thinks his partner too old ; an- 
other too plain ; another below him. Matched 
often in this unequal maimer, they go down 
the dance in a sort of dudgeon, having no 
cordial disposition towards leach odier^ anad 
Having persons before their eyes in the same 
room with whom they could haive; cordially 
danced. ftJor are instances wanting where 

the pride • of some h^& fixed upon the.mft^ 

diocrity 
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diocrity of others, as a reason why they 
should reluctantly lend them their ha ids 
when falling in with them in the dance. 
The slight is soon perceived^ and disgust 
arises in both parties. 

Various other instances might be men- 
tioned where very improper passions are 
excited, I shall only observe, however, that 
these passions are generally stronger, and 
give more uneasiness, and are called up to 
a greater height, than might generally be 
imagined from such apparently sligkt causes. 
In many instances, indeed, they have led tQ 
such serious misimderstandings that they 
were only terminated by the dueL 

From this statement I may remark here^ 
though my observation may not be imme- 
diately to the point, that there is not, pro- 
bably, that portion of entertainment, or that 
substantial pleasure, which people expected 
to find at these monthly meetings. The little 
jealousies arising about precedency, or about 
the admiration of one more than of another; 
the falling in occasionally with disagreeable 
partners ; the slights and omissions that are 
often thought to be purposely made; the 
head aches, colds, sicknesses, and lassitude 

afterwards, 
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afterwards, must all of them operate as so 
many drawbacks from this pleasure : and 
it is not unusual to hear persons, fond of 
such amusements, complaining afterwards 
that they had not answered. There is there- 
fore, probably, more pleasure in the prepa- 
rations for such amusements, and in the 
previous talk about them, than in the amuse- 
ments themselves, 

4t is also probable that the greatest plea- 
sure felt in a ball-room is felt by those, who 
go into'^t as spectators only. These per- 
ceive pleasure from the music, from the beat 
of the steps in unison with it, but particu- 
larly from the idea that all who join in the 
dance are happy. These considerations 
produce in the spectator cheerfulness and 
mirth ; and these are continued to him 
more pure and unalloyed than in the for- 
mer case, because he can have no drawbacks 
from the admission into his own breast of 
any of those uneasy and immoral passions 
above described. 

But to return to the point in question :-^ 
T^e reader has now had the different cases 
kid before him, as determined by the moral 

philosopher. 
6 
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philosopher. He has been conducted also 
through the interior of the ball-room, Hc| 
will have perceived, therefore, that the argu-^ 
ments of the Quakers have gradually un- 
folded themselves, and that they are mora 
or less conspicuous, or more or less true, as 
dancing is viewed abstractedly, or in con-. 
nection with the preparations and acconv* 
paniments that may be interwoven with it. 
If it be viewed in connexion with these 
preparations and accompaniments, and if 
these should be found to be so inteparably 
connected with it that they must invariably 
go together, (which is supposed to be the 
case where it is introduced into th^ ball- 
room,) he will have no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing that in this case it is objectionable 
as a Christian recreation. For it cannot be 
doubted that it has an immediate tendency 
in this case to produce a frivolous levity^ to 
generate vanity ?ind pride, and to call up 
passions of the malevolent kind. Now in 
this point of view it is that th^ Quakers 
generally consider dancing. ^They never 
view iti as I observed before, abstractedly*, 
or solely by itself. They have therefore 

forbidden 
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forbidden it to their Society, believing it to 
be the duty of a Christian to be serious in 
his conversation and deportment, to afford 
an. example of humility, and to be watchful 
and diligent in die subjugation of his evil 
pE^ssiona. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Novels — Novels forbidden — their Jictitious nature, 
no argument against them — <irgumerUs of the 
Quakers are^ that they produce an affectation 
of knowledge^ a romantic spirit ^ and a perverted 
morality ; and that by creating an indisposition 
towards other kinds of readings they prevent 
moral improvement and real delight of mind — 
Hence novel-reading more pernicious than many 
other amusements. 

Among the prohibitions which the Qua- 
kers have adopted in their moral education, 
as barriers against vice, or as preservatives 
of virtue, I shall consider that next;, which 
relates to the perusal of improper booksN^ 
George Fox seems to have forgotten no- 
thing that was connected with the morals 
of the Society. He was anxious for the pu- 
rity of its character. He seemed afraid of 
every wind that blew, lest it should bring 
some noxious vapour to defile it. And as 
those things which were spoken or repre- 
sented might corrupt the mind, so those 
which were written and printed might cor- 
rupt 
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nipt it also. He recommpndeJ, therefore, 
that the youth of his newly-formed society 
should abstain from the reading of ro- 
mances. William Penn, and others, ex- 
pressed the same sentiments on this sub- 
ject. And the same opinion has been held 
by the Quakers, as a body of Christians, 
down to the present day. Hence novels, as 
a particular species of romance, and as that 
which is considered as of the worst ten- 
dency, have been particularly marked for 
prohibition. 

Some Quakers have been inclined to think 
that novels ought to be rejected on accoimt 
of the fictitious nature of their contents. 
But this consideration is by no means ge- 
nerally adopted by the Society as an argu- 
ment against them. Nor would it be a 
sound argument, if it v^ere. If novels con- 
t^n no evil within themselves, or have no 
evil tendency, the mere circumstance of the 
subject, names, or characters, being feigned 
will not stamp them as censurable. Such 
fiction will not be like the fiction of the 
drama, where men act and personate cha* 
racters that are not their own. Different 
men, in different ages of the world, hav^ 

had 
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had recourse to dijflferent ihbdes of writing 
for the promotion of virtue. Some have 
had recourse to allegories, others to fables^ 
The fables of -£sop, though a fiction from 
the beginning to the end, have been useftil 
to many. But we have a peculiar instance 
of the use and innocence of fictitious de« 
scriptions in the sacred writings. For the 
Author of the Christian religion made 
use of parables on many and weighty 
occasions. We cannot, therefore, condemn 
^ ficticious biography, unless it condemn itself 
\>y becoming a destroyer of morals, 
r The arguments against novels, in which 
the Quakers agree as a body, ate taken from 
the pernicious influence that they have upon 
the minds of those, who read them. 

The Quakers do not say that all novels 
have this influence, but that they have it 
generally. The great demand for novels, 
in consequence of the taste which the world 
has shown for this species of writing, has 
Induced persons of all descriptions, and of 
coyrse many who have been but ill quali- 
iied, to write chem. Hence, though some 
fiovels have appeared of considerable merit, 
the worthless have been greatly preponde- 
rant. 
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ranti. The. demaod also h^ oiccasioned fo- 
ixign novels, of a complexion by no mean^<i 
suited tx> the good se^nse and character of. 
Qur country^ to be translated into our lan- 
guage. Hence a fresh weight has been 
thrown into the preponderating scale. From 
^ese two causes it has happened that the 
cceotents of a great majority of our novels 
haviBjbeeja unfavourable to the improvement 
of the motal character. Now, when we con- 
sider this circumstance, and when we con- 
sider likewise that professed novel-readers 
generally read all the compositions of this 
sort that conxe into their way; that they 
wait for no selection, but that they devour 
the good, the bad, and the indifferent, alike ; 
we shall see the reasons, which have induced 
the Quakers to believe that the effect of this 
species of writing upon the mind has been 
generally pernicious. 

One of the effects, which the members of 
this Society consider to be produced by no^r 
vels upon those who read them, is an affec- 
tation of knowledge, which leads theni to 
become forward and presumptuous. This 
efiect is highly injurious ; for, while it raises 
them vmduly in their o\vn estimation, it 
. 7 lowers 
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lowers them in that of the world. NotBang 
can be more disgusting, in the opinion of tic 
Quakers, than to see persons as^ming the 
authoritative appearance of men and women, 
before their age or their talents can have 
given them any pretensions to do it. 

Another effect is the following :~-Thcy: 
conceive that there is among professed no* 
vel-readers a pecuUar cast of mind. They 
observe in them a romantic spirit, a sort d£ 
wonder-loviiig imagination, and a disposi- 
tion towards enthusiastic flights of the fancy, 
which to sober persons have the appearance 
of a temporary derangement. As the for-^ 
mer effect must become injurious by produ- 
cing forwardness, so this must become so 
by producing unsteadiness of character. 

A third effect, which they find to be pro-^ 
duced among this description of readers, is 
conspicuous in a perverted morality. Rea- 
ders of this cast place almost every virtue in 
feeling, and in the affectation of benevo^ 
lence. They consider these as the true and 
only sources of good. They make these 
equivalent to moral principle. And actions 
flowing from feeling, though feeling itself 
is not always well founded, and sometimes 

runs 
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runs . into :x:Qmpassion even against jt^tice^ 
they class as moral duties arising from toxh^ 
ral principle. They consider also too fre** 
quently the laws of religion as barbarous 
restraints, and which their new notions of 
civilized refinement may relax at will ; and 
they do not hesitate, in consequence, to give 
a, colour to some fashionable vices, wli^ich 
no Christian painter wouldr admit into any 
composition which was his own. 

To this it may be added, that, believing 
their own knowledge to be supreme, and 
their own system of.moraUty to be the only 
enlightened one, they fall often into scepti- 
cism^ and pass easily from thence to infide- 
lity. Foreign novels, however, more than 
our own, have probably contributed to the 
production of this latter effect. 

These, then, are frequently the evils, and 
those which the Society insist upon, where 
persons devote their spare time to the read- 
ing of novels, but more particularly among 
females, who, on account of the greater de- 
. licacy of their- constitutions, are the more 
susceptible of such impressions. These 
efiects the Quakers consider as highly in- 
jurious when they fall upon this sex. For 

an 
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an ^fiectadon of kftowl^ge, or a forwftrd* 
n€ss of character, seems to be mucK nXcxM 
disgusting among women than among fiddftr 
It may be observed also, that an unst^id)^ 
or romantic spirit, or a woikier-loving of 
flighty imagination, can never qnali^ » 
woman for domestic duties^^ or make her f^ 
sedate and prudent wife. Nor can a re^ 
laxed morality qualify her for the discharge 
of her duty as a parent in the religious eda^ 
cation of her children. 

But, independently of these, there is azik 
other evil, which the Society attach tb 
novel-readings of a nature too serious t<> be 
omitted in this account. It is^ that those 
who are attached to this species of readitig 
become indisposed towards any other. - * -> 

This indisposition arises from the pectin 
liar construction of novels. Their structure 
is similar to that of dramatic compositions^ 
They exhibit characters to view. They havcf 
their heroes and heroines in the same man^ 
ner. They lay open the checkered incidents 
in the lives of these. They interweave into 
their histories the powerful passion of love; 
By animated language, and descriptions 

• 

which glow with sympathy, they rouse the. 

sensibility 
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(fteosibility of the reader, and fill his soul 
mh^ interest in the tale. They fascinate, 
iher^fore, in the same manner as plays. 
The^ produce also the same kind of mental 
.fttinpLulus ^, or the same powerful excitement 
.of the mind. Hence it is that this indis- 
posidpn is generated. For, if other books 
contain peipher characters nor incidents, nor 
any. of ^e high seasoning or gross stimu- 
lants which belong to novels, they become 
insipid. 

. Jt is difficult to estimate the injury, which 
.is done t^o persons by this last^mentioned 
eE^t/of ^ovel-reading upon the mind. For 
the contents of our best books consist usu-* 
ally of plain and sober narrative. Works 
of 0iis description give no extravagant repre* 

.^:I b&ve been told by a pbymcian of the fitst eminence^ 
that music and iloyels have done more to produce the 
sickly countenances and nervous habits of our highly-edu- 
cated females^ than any other causes that can be assigned. 
The exceis of stimulus on the mind^from theinterestmg 
and meltiag tales that are peculiar to novels, affects the 
organs of the body, and relaxes the tone of the nerves, 
in the same manner as the melting tones of music have 
been described to dct upon the constitution, after the 
sedentary employment, necessary for skill in th^t science, 
has injured it. 

VOL. I. K sentations 
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sentations of things, becatrse their object "ft 
trutL They are found frequently withotfc 
characters or catastrophes, because tbesfe 
would be often uilsufitabk to the nature * df 
the sxibjccf of which they treat. iTiey *ct«*- 
tain repellents father than stimuIanW, bcf- 
cause their design is the jMromotion of virtuA 
The novel-reader, therefore, by becohiing 
indisposed towards these, excludes hiniself 
from moral improviement, and deprives Hiitt- 
self of the most substantial pfeasure whi<ili 
reading can product. In rain do bdc^ && 
.the study of nature unfold to hi^ift the ifrerf- 
sures of the mineral or the vegetal>l^ w^lA 
He forgoes this addition to hi* knowledge, 
and this innocent food for his mind, \ In 
•vain do' books on science lay open to biih 
the constitution and the laws of motion of 
bodies. This cdnstitution and thes^er ^lawsf 
are still mysteries to him. In Vain do 
books on religion discover to him the trtie 
path to happiness^ He has still this path to 
seek; Neither, if he were to dip into works 
like these, but particularly into those of the 
latter description, could he enjoy them. 
TJus latter consideration makes the reading 
of novels a more pernicious employ m^enc 

than 
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nany others. For though there may 

ements, which may sometimes pf o-^ 

•ions effects to those who partake 

^ et these may be counteracted by th6 

asal of works of a moral tendency. The 

effects, on the other hand, which ate pro- 

tclviced by the reading of novels, seem to ad-^ 

mit of no corrective or cure. For how, for 

instance, shall a perverted morality, which 

is considered to be one of theni, be rectified, 

if the book, which is to contain the advice 

lor this purpose, be so uninteresting or in- 

isipid, that the persons in question have no 

^position to peruse iti 
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Diversions of theJSeld — Diversions of ike Jield joT'- 
bidden — Qeneral thoughtlessness on thi& suhJeH 
—Sentimerits of Thomsefn — Sentiments ofGe6rge 

^ Fbx — of Edward Burroughs --^Siini far senti^ 
'^merits of Cowper-^Law xrf dhe Society on the 

- subje4t. • ,i: 

The diversions of the field are tistLallyfttt- 
lowed by people^ without any considerati(» 
whether they are justifiable either in die 
eye of morality or of reason. Men receive 
them as the custdmg of their ancestors, and 
they are therefore not likely to entertain 
doubts concerning th^ir propriety. The 
laws of the country also sanction them; for 
we find regulations and qualifications on 
the subject. Those, also, who attend these 
diversions, are so numerous, and their rank 
and station and character are often such^ 
that they sanction them again ,by their ex- 
ample ; 80 that few people think of making 
• . any 
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my inquiry, haw far they are allowable as^ 
pursuits. 

But though this general thoughtlessness 
prevails upon the subject, and though many 
have ^en into these diversions, as into the 
common customs of the world, yet bene- 
volent and religious individuals have not 

« 

allowed them to pass unnoticed, nor been 
backward in their censures aood reprooft. 

It has been matter of astonishment to 
^ome, how men, who have the powers of 
reason, can waste their time in galloping 
afbr dogs; in a wild and tumultuous man-i 
Her, to the detriment often of their neighs 
hours, and to the hazard of their own lives ; 
<^ how men, who are capable of high intek 
lectual enjoyments, can derive pleasiu^ so 
as to join in shouts of triumph, cm account 
of the death of a harmless animal ; or how 
men, who have organic feelings, and who 
know that other living creatures have the 
same, can make an amusement of that, 
which putii)rute-animals to psun. 

Good poets have spoken the language 
of enlightened nature upon this subject. 
Thomscm, in his Seasons, inaroduces the 

diversions 
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diversions of the field in the following 
planner : 

^^ Here the rude qkmour of the 8pprtsman*s joy. 
The gun fast-thund*ring, and the winded horo. 
Would tempt the Muse to sing the tiiral game/* . 

But further on he observes^ 

*^ These are i;iot subjects fpr the peaceful Mu$e, 
Nor will ishe stain with such her spotless sohg | 
Then most delighted, when she social sees 
The whole mix'd animal-creation rouiid 
^live and happy, 'Tis not joy to her 
. This falsely cl^ee^ful barbarous game of death.** 



' Cowper, lA his Tia^, in speaking in praises 
of the country, takes occasion to expreas hij* 
disapprobation of one of the diversio^is in 
question: 

*^ They love the country, and none els.e, who seek 
For their own sak<'its silence and its shade. 
Delights, whipb. who would leave that has a b^^^ 
Susceptibly of pity, or a mind 
Cultured, and capable of sober thought, 
For all the ravage din of the swift pack 
And clamours of the field i Detested sport \ > 
That owes its plea^sure to another^s pain, . 
That feeds iipo^i the sot^s afid dying shrieks 
Of harmless Nature, dumb, but yet endued, 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire, 
Qf silent tears^ and heart-distending sighs I 



1 
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Vaiu tears, alas I, and sighs (hat never fiiid ^ . 
A corresponding, tone in jovial souls !'* 

In these sentiments' of tKe poets, the Qna- 
kers, as a religious body, have long joinecL 
George Fox specifically reprobated hi^nting 
and hawking, which were the field^diversions 
of his own time. He had always .hown, as. 
I stated in the Introduction, a tender dispo- 
sition to brute-anixnaj§, by reproving those 
who had. treated them improperly in his 
presence. He considered these diversions as 
unworthy of the time and attention of men, 
who ought to have much higher objects of 
pursuit. He believed, also, that real Chris- 
tians could never follow them; for a Chris- 
' tian was a renovated man, and a renovated 

man could not but know the works of ere- 
» 

atioa better than to subject them to his 
abuse. 

Edward Burroughs, who lived at the 
same time, and was an able minister of the 
Society, joined George Fox in his sentiments 
with respect to the treatment of animals. 
He considered that man in the fall, or the 
apostate man, had a vision so indistinct and 
vitiated, that he could not see«the animals 
«f the cMation as he ought j but that the 

man 
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man who was restored, or th6 spiri^tnal 
Christian, had a new and clear discernment 
concerning them, which would oblige him 
to consider and treat them in a proper 
manner. 

This idea of George Foic, and of Edward 
Burroughs, seems to have been adopted W 
patronised by the poet Cowper : 

/^ Thus hannot^y and family accord 

Were driven from Paradise; and in (hat hour 
The seeds of cruehy, that since have swell'd 
To such gigantic and enonnou9 growth. 
Were sown in h^man-nature*s fruitful soil*. 
Hence date the persecution and the pain 
That roan inflicts on all inferior kinds. 
Regardless of their plaints. To make hhn sporty 
To gratify the phrensy of his wrath. 
Or his bas^ gluttony, are causes good 
And just, in his account, why bird and beast 
Should suffer torture" " 

m 

Thus the Quakers censured these diver- 
sions from the first formation of their So^ 
ciety, and laid dpvrn such moral principles, 
with respect to the treatment of animals, a9 
were subversive of their continuance. These 
principles continued to actuate all true mem*-* 
bers who were their successors; and they 
gave proof by their ovra conduct that they 

were 
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"Orace influenced by them, not only in treat- 
ia% the diiPerent animals undef ^eir care 
with tenderness, but in abstaining from all 
diversioiis in which their feelings could bef 
hwrti The diversions, however, of the field, 
l&otwithstanding that this principle of the 
treatment of the brute-creation had heiri 
long recognised, and that no person of ap 
proved character in the Society followed 
tkem, began in time to be resorted to occa- 
sionally by the young and thoughtless mem- 
bers, either out of curiosity, or with a view 
of tfying theni a« means of producing plea- 
sure. These deviations, however, from the 
trtie spirit of Quakerism, became at length 
known ; and che Society, that no excuse 
might be left to any for engaging in such 
pursuits again, came to a resolution in one 
of their yearly meetings, giving advice u|)on 
the subject in the following words : 

** We clearly rank the practice of hunting 
and shooting for diversion with vain sports ; 
and We belieye the awakened mind may see, 
that even the leisure of those whom Provi- 
dence hath permitted to have a competence of 
worldly goods is but ill filled up with these 
amusements. Therefore, being not only ac- 

6 countable 
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countable for our sub§tance; but ako for ovas: 

■ 

tiiUQ, let our leisure be employed in serving: 
our neighbour, and not in distressing .th» 
creatures of God for our amiisement*/' , > 
I shall not take upon me to e^^amin^ thSL 
different reasons, upon which we find thft 
foundation of this law. I shall not inquiry 
how far a man's substance, or rather bi^ 
talent, is wasted or misapplied, in feeding^ 
number of dogs in. a costly manner, whjlq 
the poor of the neighbourhood nxay \)Q 
starving, or bow far the galloping aftef 
fhese is, in the eye of Christianity, a mia^ 
application of a person's time, I shall adr 
here only to that part pf the argument, hovf 
far a person has a right to make a f pleasure 

* Book of Extracts. 

t The Quakers, and the poet Cowper likewise, in tbciy 
laudable zeal for the happiness of the brute-creation, 
have given an improper description of the nature of the 
crime of thes^ diversions. Tbcy have made it to consist in 
a m4n*s deriving pleasure from the sufferings of the anir 
mals in cjuestion ; whejreas it should h^ve been rnade tQ 
consist in his making a pleasure of a pursuit which puts 
them to pain. The most abandoned sportsman, it is to 
be presumed, never hunts them because he enjoys their 
^uffcringjs. His pleasure crisps fjfom considerations qif 
another nature. 

of 
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(^ that which occaaions paia and death to 
the animal^creation; and I shall show in 
what manner the Quakers argue upon this 
subject) and how they persuade themselves 
that they have no right to pursue such di-; 
versions, but particularly when they con- 
sider themselves as a body pf professing. 
Christians* 



-SK 
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J)iversi<y](tsj^the^eldjudg^ijjirsty by the moraUtjf 

qftfye.0J4 Testqrr^entrr-'.Original ^harf^r tq kill 

a'fiiJ^ictlsrrvCondition annexed /p it—Seniiv^eiiU, 

of Coivper — jRigfUs and duties sbringing from 

fhis charter-'-rFiolation of it the violation of a 

moral law — Diversions in question ngt allowahh 

» 

by this standard. 

The Qualsjgrs usually try the lawfulness 
pf j6eld-4ivefsipns, which include hunting 
and shooting, by two standards ; and, first^' 

by the inorality of ^e Old Testament. 

■ ■ . * 

They believe, in common with other 

Christians, that men have a right to take, 

8 away 
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dway the lives of animals for their fckxk 
The great Creator of the universe, to whom 
every thing that is in it belongs, gave Or 
Noah and his descendants a grant or charter 
for this purpose. In this charter no except 
tion is made. Hence, wild animals are iitm 
eluded in it equally with the tame.' And 
hence, a hare may as well be killed, if peo-« 
pie have occasion for food, as a chicken or 
a Iamb. 

They believe, also, that when the Creator 
tif the universe gave men dominion over the 
whole brute-creation, or delivered this crea- 
tion into their hands, he intended them the 
right of destroying such animals as circum^ 
stances warranted them in supposing would 
become injurious to themselves. The preser- 
vation of themselves, which is the first law of 
nature, and the preservation of other animals 
under their care, created this new privilege. 

But though men have the power given 
them over the lives of animals, there is 
d condition in the same charter, that they 
shall take them with as little pain as pos- 
sible to the creatures. If the death of ani- 
mals is to be made serviceable to men, the 
least they can do in return is to mitigate 

their 
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sufierings while they expired This 
obligation the Supreme Being imposed upon 
those, to whom he originally gave the charter^ 
by the command of not eating their flesh 
while the life's-blood was in it. The Jews 
obliged all their converts to religion, even the 
Ptdselytes of tlfe Gate, who were not consi- 
dered to be so religions as the Proselytes of 
the Covaiant, to observe what they called 
•the seventh commandment of Noah^ or that 
"f^they should not eat the member of any beast 
-that was taken from it while if was alive*.*' 
This law, therefore, of blood, whatever other 
objects it might have in view, enjoined that^ 
while men were engaged in the distressing 
task of taking away the life of an animal, 
they should respect its feelings, by abstain- 
ing from torture or all mmecessary pain«. 

* It seems almost nnpossible that men could be so 

depraved as to take flesh to eat from a poor animal while 

-tlive; and yet, from the law enjoined to Proselytes of the 

- Gate, it is probadile that it was the case* Bruce, whose 

Travels into Abyssinia are gaining ground in credit, 

asserts that such customs obtained there. And the Har- 

leian Miscellany, vol. vi. p. 126, in which is a modern 

account of Scotland, written in 1670, states the same 

' practice as having existed in our owu island. t 

'^ On 
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** On Noah, and in him on all mankind^ ; ' 

The charter was conferr'd, by which we hold 
The flesh of animals in fee, and claim . 

O'er all we feed on pow'r of life and death. 
But read the instrument arid mark it wfclh 
Th* oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there^ Feed, then, and yield 
Thanks for thy food. Carnivorous, through sin. 
Feed on the slain, but spare the living brute!'* 

COWPER. 

From this cKarter, and from the great 
condition annexed to it, the Quakers are'dl* 
opinion that rights and duties have sprung 
up, — rights on behalf of animals, atid duties 
on the part of men, — and that a breach df 
these duties, however often of howevSt 
thoughtlessly it may take place, i^ a breach 
of a moral law. For this charter did ndt 
relate to those animals only which lived iti 
the particular country of the Jews, but thosie 
in all countries wherever Jews might dwell. 
Nor was the observance of it confined to the 
Jews only, but it was to extend to the Prd- 
selytes of the Covenant and of the Gatterf 
Nor was the observance of it confined to 
these proselytes ; but it was to extend to all 
nations, because all animab of the same 

species 
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species are, in all countries, organiied afite, 
jlnd have all similar feeling^;' and because 
iU animals of every kind are susceptible of 
pain. 

' Itk ttying the lawfulness of the diversions 
tJPthe field, as the Quakers do, by diis char- 
tier, and by the great condition that is annexed 
to it, I purpose, in order to save time, to 
iconfine myself to hunting; for this will ap- 
pear to be the most objectionable if exa- 
Ibined in this manner. 

It must be obvious, then, that hunting, 
even in the case of hares, is seldom fol- 
lowed for the purposes of food, . It is very 
uncertain, in the first place, whether, in the 
course of the chase, they can be preserved 
whole, when they are taken, so as to be fit 
to be eaten. And, in the second, it may be 
bbserved that we may see fifty horsemen 
after a pack of hounds, no one of whom hais 
any property in the pack, nor of coursfe 
"any right to the prey. These cannot eveh 
pretend that their object is food either for 
fliemselves or others. 

Neither is hunting, where foxes are the 
object in view, pursued upon the principle 
of th^? destruction of noxious aninuils. For 

it 
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it may be observed that rewards are ;fr^ 
quently ofieted to those who will procure 
them for the chase; that large woodU or 
covers are frequently allotted them, thjaj: 
they may breed, and perpetuate their species 
for the same purpose; and that a poor iQfjgi 
in the neighbourhood of a fox-shunter wpul^ 
be sure to experience his displeasure, ^,if 
were known that he had destroyed ^J^j-oi 
jthese animals. ■. . 

With respect to the mode of destroying; 
them in either of these cases, (whid?. 4* Jthe 
jaext consideration) it is not as expeditious a^ 
it might be made by other means. It is^on 
.the other hand, peculiarly crueL A ppor. ani- 
mal is followed, not for minutes; but'r&e- 
.quently for an hour, and sometimes for hour^ 
.in pain and agony. Its sufferings begi^ 
with its first fear, Un4er this fear, perpe^Cft- 
.ally accompanying it, it flies from the noise 
.of horses and of horsemen, and the dies of 
fdogs : it pants for breath, till the panting be- 
comes difficult and painful: it becomes wea^ 
ried even to misery, yet dares not rest: an4, 
under a complication of these suflferings, it 
. is at length overtaken, and . often literally 
turn to pieces by its pursuers. 

Hunting, 
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Hunting, therefore, does not appesy;^ in 
the opinion of the Quakers, to be followed 
for any of those pnri^Qses which alone, ac- 
cording to the origiQal charter^ give mao^- 
kiix4 a right over the lives of bnues, It is 
Q^ther foUowed for foed^ nor for prevention 
(^ injury to man, or to the creatures belong- 
ing to him. Neither is life takea away by 
means of it as mercifully as it pught to be, 
according to the meaning of the great con- 
edition** But if hunting be not justifiable, 
when examined upon these three principles, 
it can never be justifiable, in the opinion of 
diis Society, when it is followed on the 
poinciple of pleasure. All destruction of 
animal life upon this last principle must 
come witjiin the charge of wanton cruelty, 
, and be considered as a violation of a moral 
law. 

r 

* The netting of animals for food is perfectly unob- 
jeetionable upon these principles. 

* 
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SECTION UU 

Diversions df the ^ela judged J secondly y bi/themo" 
tality of the New Testament — The renovated 
man, of Christian^ has a clearer knowledge of 
creation and of its uses — he views animals as 
the creatures of God — hence kejinds aniinals to 

. have rights, independently of any written law^^^ 
he collects, again, new rights from the henevo^ 

t 

lence of his newfeelings-^and new rights, again^ 
from the written word of Revelation^ 

- The Quakers try the lawfulness of these 
diversions, again, by the morality of the 
New Testament.. They adopt, in the first 
place, upon this occasion, the idea of George^ 
Fox and of Edward Burroughs, wjiich has 
been already stated j and they follow it up 
in the manner which I shall now explain. 

They believe that a man under the new 
Covenant, or one who is really a Christian, 
is a renovated man. As long as Adam pre- 
served his primaeval innocence, or continued 
ill the image of his Maker, his spiritual vision 
was clear. When he lost this image, it be- 
came dim, short, and confused. This is the 
case, the Society believe, with every apo- 
state 
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State or wicked man. He sees throii|^ a 
vitiated medium* He sees, of course, no- 
thing of the harmony of the creation. He 
has but a confused knowledge of the natures 
and ends of things* These natures and these 
ends he never examines as he ought, but, 
in the confusion of his moral vision, he 
abuses and perverts them. Hence it gene- 
rally happens that an apostate man is cruel 
to his brute. But in proportion as he is 
restored to the divine image, or becomes as 
Adam was before he fell, or in proportion 
as he exchanges earthly for spiritual views, 
.he sees all things through a clearer medium. 
It is then, the Quakers believe, that the cre- 
ation is opened to him, and that he finds 
the Creator has made nothing in vain. It is 
then that he knows the natures of things, 
that he estimates their uses and their ends; 
and that he will never stretch these beyond 
their proper bounds. Beholding animals in 
this sublime light, he will appretiate their 
strength, their capacities, and their feelings ; 
and he will never use them but for the pur- 
poses intended by Providence; It h then 
that the creation will delight him. It is 
then that he wiU find a growing love to the 

L 2 animated 
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ahifUted objects of it* And this knowledge 
of their natures, and this love of them, will 
oblige him to treat them with due tenderness 
and respect. Hence, all animals will have 
a security in the breast of every Chrisdan, 
or renovated man, against oppression or 
abuse. He will never destroy them wan- 
tonly, nor put them to unnecessary pain. 
Now the Quakers are of opinion that every 
person, who professes Christianity, ought to 
view things as 1%^ man who is renovated 
would view them, mnd that it therefore be- 
comes them in particular, as a body of 
highly professing Christians, to view them 
in the same manner. Hence, they imiformly 
look upon animals not as brute-machinesy 
to be used at discretion, but as the creatures 
of God, of whose existence the use and in- 
tention ought always to be considered, and 
to w^om duties arise out of this spiritual 
facing, independently of any written law in 
l^e Old Testament, or any grant or charter, 
by which their happiness might be secured. 
The Members therefore of this Society, 
viewing animal? in this light, believe that 
they ar^ bound to treat diem accordingly; 
Hence, thei^nstigatioa of two horses by whips 
1. . . - aad 
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ftn4 spurs, for a trial of speed, in consequence 
of a moneyed stake, is considered by them 
to be criminal. The horse was made for 
the use of man, to carry his body and trans- 
port his burthens ; but he was never made 
to engage in painful conflicts with other 
horses, on account of the avarice <3f his 
dwner. Hence, the jntting together of two 
cocks for a trial of victory is cctosidered as 
equally criminal. For the^ock, whatever 
may be his destined dBject among the 
winged creation, has been long Useful to 
xnan in awakening him from unseasonable 
slimiber, and in sounding to him the ajp*' 
proach of day. But it was never intended 
that he should be employed to the injury 
and destruction of himself, or to the injury 
and destruction of his own species. In the 
same manner the Quakers condemn the 
hunting of animals, e:!Ccept 6n the plea of 
necessity^ or that they cannot be^dettroyed, 
if their death be required, in any other way. 
For, whatever may be dieir several Uses, or 
the several ends of their existence in creation, 
they were never created to N? so used by 
man, that they should suflfer, and^his en* 
tirely for his sport. Whoever puts animals . ^ 

to 
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to cruel and unnatural uses, disturbs, in the 
opinion of the Quakers, the harmony of 
creation, and offends God. 

They are of opinion, in the second place, 
that' the renovated man must have in his 
own be^ev^olent spirit such an exalted sense 
of the. benevolent spirit of the Creator, as 
to believe that he never constituted any 
part of ' animated nature, without assigning 
it its proper share of happiness during the 
natural time of it^fxistence ; or, that it was 
to have its moment,* its hour, its day, or its 
year of pleasure. And if this be the case, 
he must believe also, that any interruptiion 
of its tranquillity, without the plea of neces- 
sity, must be an innovation of its rights as 
a living being. 

;They believe also, that the renovated 
man, who loves all the works of the Cre* 
ator, will carry every divine law, which 
has been revealed to him, as far as it is pos- 
sible to be carried on account of a similarity 
of natures, through all animated creation, 
and particularly that law, which forbids him 
to do to adbther what he would dislike to 
be doni imto himself. Now this law is 
founded on the sense of bodily, and on the 

sense 
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sense of mental, feeling. The mental feel- 
ings of men and brutes, or the reason of 
man and the instinct of animals, are dif* 
ferent. But their bodily feelings are alike, 
and they are in their due proportions su&: 
ceptible of pain. The nature, therefore, of 
man and of animals is alike in this parti- 
cular. He can anticipate and know their 
feelings by his own. He cannot, therefore, 
svd^ject them to any actioiif unnecessarily, 
if on account of a similar construction x}f 
his own organs such" an action would pro- 
duce pain to himself. His oThr power of 
feeling strongly commands Isyinpadiymth 
all that can feel 'And that general sym- 
pathy, which "arises to a man when he sees 
piain inflijcted on tfab.^ person of any indivil 
dual of his own species^ wiU-^nrise, in the 
opinion of thi Quakers, to Ithe^ renovated 
man, mhen he sees it inflicted xm die body 
ofanybrut^. z:^ .-■ a..': 
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CHAPTER Vin. 






Phjcctians started hy philosophical moralists to the 

* ptecedirig system of educatiori^^^^ This system a 

* prdkihitSrjj one — Prohibitions sometHit^s the 
"^ ' tdhse bf greater, evils than (Key prevent-^they 
f kfiAyconfu^ morality J and break the ' spiriP'^ 
,(thsy tender th^ wicious more vicious— a;nd are 
.mot tp in.rdied itppn as ^cctualy kegaus^ buiU 
-')4^ cijfyfi^joufidationr^fgnqrance is no guardian 
'l:/^yiTtiie f^^(^^Uses^fy^ot'jUp,rcauses.^ are to be con* 
^j fpyded^^p^trr^No^,^^^ in know^ 

pledge and a Jove of virtite^^f^rohibilionsy where 
effectual^ produce but a sluggtsJ/L virtue. 

X HAVE now meMiomedfche principal prohiH 
biidons thM nt to be fowid in the moral Md-^ 
6idon of the^Quakersj)/ a^A l^bave amiei^d 
tcL^thesfe the i^various :)rQa«onfii Trhick .thisy 
themselves give why they were introduced 
into their Society. I have therefore finished 
this part of my task, and the reader will 
expect me to proceed to the next subject. 
But as I am> certain that many objections 
will be itarted here, I shall stop for a few 

minutes to state and to consider them. 

-^ ' The 
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The Quakers difier on the subject of 
moral educadon. very materially from the 
world, and ixideed from those of dhe world, 
who, having had a more than ordinarily 11* 
beral education, may be supposed to have, in 
mont cases, a more than ordinarily correct 
judgment. The Quaker system, as we have 
seen, consists principally of specific prohibi<« 
tions. These prohibitions, again, are es:« 
tended occasionally to things which are not 
in themselves vicious. They* are extended, 
again, to these^ because it ia possible that 
they may be made productive of eviL And 
tliey are founded apparently on the prin« 
dple, that ignorance of sudh things secures 
innocence; or that ignorance, in such cases, 
has the operation of a preventive of vice, or 
9k preservative of virtue. 

miilosophical moralists, on the other hanc^ 
are friends to occasional indulgeacies. They 
see nothing inherently or necessarily mis« 
chievous, either in the theatre, or in the 
Concert-room, or in the ball-room, or in the 
circulating library, or in many other places 
of resort. If a young female, say they, situ* 
ated IB a provincial town, w^ to see a play 
annually, woidd it not give her animation, 

and 
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and aflford a spring to her heart ? Or if a 
youth were to see a play two or three times 
in the year, might not his parents, if they 
were to accompany him, ihake it each time, 
by their judicious and moral remarks, 8u)>* 
servient to the improvement of his moraU i 
Neither do these moralists: anticipate Bny 
danger by looking to distant prospects, whe(e 
the things are innocent in themselves. . And 
they are of opinion that all danger may be 
counteracted effectually, not by prohibitory 
checks and guards, but by storing the mind 
with knowledge, and filling it with a love 
of virtue. ThfJffguments, therefore, which 
these will advance against the system of 
the moral education of the Quakers, m^y be 
seen in the following words : 

" All prohibitions, they contend, should 
be avoided, as much as possible, in moral 
education ; for prohibitions may often ber 
come the cause of greater immorality than 
they were intended to prevent. The fable 
of the hen, whose very prohibition led her 
chickens to the fatal well, has often been 
realized in life. There is a certain curiosity 
in human nature, to look into things foi;? 

didden« If Quaker-youth aiiould have the 

same 
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8ame desires in this respect as others, . the^t 
cannot gratify , them but at the expense of 
their virtue. If they wish for novels, for 
example, they must get them clandestinely. 
If to go to the theatre, they must go in 
secret. But they must do more than this 
in the latter case; for, as they would be 
known by their dress, they must change it 
for that of another person. Hence, they 
may be made capable of intrigue, hypocrisy, 
and deceit. 

** Prohibitions, again, they believe, except 
they be well founded, may confound the 
notions of children on the si^DJect of mora-* 
lity ; for, if they are forbidden to do what 
they see many worthy and enlightened per- 
sons do, they may never know where to fix 
the boxmdaries between vice and virtue. 

** Prohibitions,^ again, they consider, if 
made without an allowance of exceptions, 
as having a tendency to break the spirit of 
youth. Break a horse in the usual way, 
ind teach him to stop with the check of the # 
reins, and ydu break him and preserve hia 
cotirage. But put him in a mill to break 
him^ and you break his life and animation* 

Prohibi- 
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Prohibitions, therefore, m^ hinder elevated 
feeling, and may lead to poverty and Mr^ 
didness of spirit* ? 

** Prohlbidons^ ag^, they believe, if yottth 
once depart from the right way, r«nder them 
more vicious characters than common. Thi0 
arises from the abrupmess cft suddenness ^ 
transition. For, having been shut up within 
narrow boundaries for a part of their lires, 
they go greater lengths, when once let loose, 
than others who have not been equally 
curbed and confined. 

^ But while they are of opinion that pro* 
hibitions are Ijyjlcely to be thus injurious to 
Quaker-youth, they are of opinion that 
they are never to be relied upon as effectual 
guardians of morality, because they consid^ 
them as built upon false principles^ 

^ They are founded, they ccmceive, on the 
principle, that ignorance is a security for 
innocence j or that vice is so attractive, that 
we cannot resist it, but by being kept out of 
• the way. In the first case, they contend 
that the position is false ; for Ignorant per- 
sons are of all others the most likely, when 
they fall into temptations, to be seduced. 

And, 
7 
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And, in the second, they contend that thdta 
is a distrust of Divine. Providence in his 
moral government of the world. 

^ They are founded, again, they conceive, 
on false principles, inasmuch as the Qiia* 
ken. confound causes with sub-causes, or 
causes with occasions* If a person, for ex- 
ample, were to get over a hedge, and receive 
a diom in his hand, and die of the wound, 
this thorn would be only the occasion, and 
not the cause, of his death. The bad state, 
in which his body must have been, to ^^ve 
made this wound fatal, would have been the 
original cause. In hke manoer, neither the 
theatre nor the ball-room are the causes of 
die bad passions that are to be found there. 
All these passions must have existed in per- 
sons previously to their entrance into these 
places. Plays, therefore, or novels, or pub- 
lic dances, are only the sub-causes, or the 
occasions, of calling forth the passions iff 
question. The real cause is in the infected 
state of the mind, or in the want of know- 
ledge, or in the want of a love of virtue.' 

** Prohibitions, therefore, though they may 
become partial checks to vice, can never i* 
they believe, be relied upon as effectual 

guardians 
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guardians of virtue. Bars and bolts seldom 
prevent thieves from robbing a house. But 
if armed men should be in it, who would 
venture to enter in? In the^same manner 
the mind of man should be armed or pre-^ 
pared. It should be so furnished, that men 
should be able to wander through a vicious 
world amidst all its foibles and its follies, 
and pass uncontaminated by them. It should 
have that tone given to it, which should 
hinder all circumstances from becoming oc- 
casions. But this can never be done by 
locking up the heart to keep vice out of it, 
but by filling it with knowledge and with a 
love of virtue. 

*' That this is the only method to be relied 
upon in moral education, they conceive, 
may be shown by considering upon whom 
the pernicious effects of the theatre, or of the 
ball-room, or of the circulating libraty, 
principally fall. Do they not fall princi- 
pally upon those who have never had a 
' dignified education ? 'Empty noddles,' it 
is said, * are fond of playhouses' ; and the 
converse is true, that persons, whose under- 
•tandings have been enriched, and whose 
tastes have been corrected, find all such 
6 recreations 
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recfieations. tiresomie : at least tliey find 90 
much to disgust* them, that what they ap* 
prore does not make them adequate amends. 
This is the case^ also, with respect to novels. 
These do harm principally to barren minds. 
They do harm to those who have no proper 
employment for their time, or to those who, 
in the manners, conversation, and conduct 
of their parents, or of others with whom 
they associate, have no examples of pure 
thinking, or of pure living, or of a pure 
taste. They, on the other hand, who have 
been taught to love good books, will never 
run after or be a£(ected by b^j^ ones. And 
the same mode of reasoning, they conceive, 
is applicable to other cases. For, if people 
are taught to love virtue for virtue's sake, 
and, in like maiHier,-to -hate what is un- 
worthy because they have a genuine and 
living knowledge of its unworthiness, nei- 
dier the bslil nor concert-room, nor the 
theatre, nor the circulating library, nor 
the diversions of the field, will have charms 
enough to seduce them, or to injure the 
morality of their minds. 

" To sum up the whole : The prohibitions 
of the Quakers, in the first place, piay be- 
come 
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come injuriduS) in the opiniofi of these phi« 
losophical moralists, by i>ccasioning greater 
evils than t^e^ were intended to prevent 
They can never, in the second jdace, be 
relied upon as effectuzl guardians of virtue, 
because they consider them to be foutu^d 
on false principles* And if at any time 
they can believe them to be efl^ctual in the 
office assigned them, they believe theivt to 
be productive only of a cold or a sluggish 
virtue." 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SECTION I. 

Reply of the Quakers to these objections-'^They 
tsai/y JixHj that they are to be guided by reve- 
lation in the education of their children — and 
that , the education which they adopt is sane* 
tioned by revelation^ and by the practice of the 
early Christians — ^They maintain^ again^ that 
the objections are not applicable to them ; for 
these presuppose circumstances concerning them 
which are not true — They allow the system of 
filling the mind with virtue to be the most desi* 
rable'-'^^t they maintain that it cannot be acted 
upon abstractedly --Hznd thaty if it could^ it would 
be as, dangerous as philosophical moralists make 
the system of the prohibitions » 

To these objections the Quakers wbuld 
make the following reply : 

They do not look tip either to' their own 
imaginations, or to the imaginations of others 
for any rule in the education of their chil* 
dren. as a Christian Society they conceive 
themselves bound to be guided by reve- 
lation, and by revelation oiily, while it hasi 

VOL. I, M any 
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any injunctions to offer which relate to this 
subject. 

In adverting to the Old Testament^ they 
find that no less than nine^ out of the ten 
commandments of Moses, ate of a prohibi- 
tory nature ; and in adverting to the New, 
that many of the doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
and the Apostles, are delivered in the forair 
of prohibitions* 

They believe that revealed religion pro* 
hibits them from following all those pur- 
suits which the objections notice } for though 
there is no specific prohibition of each, yet 
there is an implied one in the spirit of 
Christianity.. Thus, for example, violent 
excitements of the passions on sensual sub- 
jects must be unfavourable to religious ad- 
vancement. Worldly pleasures must hinder 
those which are spiritual. Impure words, 
and spectacles, must a^ct morals. Not only 
evil is to be avoided, but even the appearance 
of evil. WhiUt, therefor?, these sentiments 
are acknowledged by Christianity, it is to be 
presumed diat the customs, which the objec- 
tions notice, are to be avoided in Christian 
education : and as the Quakers consider thes? 
to be forbidden to themselves, they feel them« 

selves 
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selves obliged to forbid them to others. And 
in these particular prohibitions tbey consider 
themselves as sanctioned both by the wri- 
tings and the practices of the early Christians. 
In looking at the objections, which have 
been made, with a view of replying to them, 
they would observe, first, tliat these objec- 
tions do not seem to apply to them, as A 
Society, because they presuppose circum^ 
stances concerning them which are not true. 
They presuppose, first, that their moral edu- 
cation is founded on prohibitions solely ; 
whereas they endeavour, both by the com- 
munication of positive precepts and by their 
example, to fill the minds of their children 
with a love of virtue* They presuppose, 
again, that they are to mix with the world, 
and to follow the fashions of the world ; ia 
which case a moderate knowledge of the 
latter, with suitable advice when they are 
followed, itf considered as enabling them to 
pass through life with less danger than tha 
prohibition of the same ; whereas they mix 
but little with persons of odier denoi&ina^ 
ti^ns. They abjure th^ world, that they 
may not imbibe its spirit. And here they 
would observe, that the knowledge which 

M 7^ is 
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IS recommended to be obtained, by going 
through perilous customs, is not necessary 
for them as a Society. For living much at 
home, and mixing almost solely with onfi 
another, they consider their education as 
sufficient for their wants. 

If the Quakers could view the two dif- 
ferent systems abstractedly, that of filling 
the heart with virtue, and that of shutting 
it out from a knowledge of vice, so that these 
could be acted upon separately, and so that 
the first of the two were practicable, and 
practicable without having to go through 
scenes that weje dangerous to virtue, they 
would have no hesitation in giving the pre* 
ference to the former ; because, if men could 
be taught to love virtue for virtue's sake, 
all the trouble of prohibitions would be un^ 
necessary. 

But the Quakers would conceive that 
the system of filling the mind with virtue,^ 
if acted upon abstractedly or by itself,, 
would be impracticable with respect to 
youth. Ta. make it practicable, children 
must be bdrn with the full-grown intellect 
and experience of men. They must have 
an innate knowledge of all the tendencies, 
V the 
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the bearingsr, the relations, and die effects. of 
virtue and vice. They must be also strong 
enough to look temptation in the face ; 
whereas youth have no such knowledge or 
experience, or strength or power. ■ ^ . 

They would consider, \alsa, the system of 
filling the mind with virtue as impossible, if 
attfempted abstt^ctedly or alone, because it is 
not in human wisdom to devise a method of 
inspiring it with this essence, without first 
teaching it to abstain from vice. It is im-^ 
possible, they would say, for a man to be 
virtuous, or to be in love with virtue, except 
he were to lay aside his vicious practices. 
The first step to virtue, according both to 
the Heathen and the Christian philosophy, is 
to abstain from vice. We are to cease to 
do evil, and to learn to do welL This is the 
process recommended. ' Hence, prohibitions 
are necessary. Hence, sub-causes as well 
as causes are to be attacked. Hence, absti-^ 
nence from vice is a Christian, though it 
may be a sluggish, virtue. Hence, inno- 
cence is to be aimed at by an ignorance of 

vice. And hence, we must prohibit all evil, 

? 

if we wish for the assistance of the tnor^l 
Governor of the world. 

But 
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But if the system of filling the heart with 
virtue were even practicable of itself, that 
is, without the aid of prohibitions, yet, if it 
be to be followed by allowing young per-f 
sons to pas through the various amuseinents 
of the world which the Society prohibit, 
and by giving them moral advice at the 
same time, they would be of opinion that 
more danger would accrue to their morality, 
than any which the prohibitions could pro- 
duce. The prohibitions, as far as they have 
a tendency to curb the spirit, would not be 
injurious in the opinion of the Quakers^ 
because it is their plan in education to pro- 
duce humble, passive, and obedient subjects, 
and because spirit, or high-mindedness, or 
high feeling, is no trait in the Christian 
character* As far as the curiosity, which is 
natural to man, would instigate him to loci 
into things forbidden, which he could not 
always do, in the particular situation of the 
Quakers, without the admission of intrigue, 
or hypocrisy, or deceit, prohibitions would 
be to be considered as evils, though they 
would always be necessary evils. But the 
Quakers would apprehend that the same 
number of youth would not be lost by 

passing 
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passing through the ordeal of prohibitory 
education, as through the ordeal of the sy- 
stem, which attempts tO-iill the mind with 
virtue by inuring it tp scenes, which may 
be dangerous to its morality. For if tastes 
are to be cultivated, and knowledge to be 
had, by adopting the anmsements which 
they prohibit, many would be lost, though 
some might be advanced to virtue. For 
parents cannot always accorppany their 
children to such places^ nor, if they could, 
can they prevent these from fascinating. 
If these should fascinate, they will suggest 
repetitions. But frequent repetitions, where 
yoti accustom youth to see, to hear, and to 
think, what ought never to be seen, heard^ 
or thought of, by Christians^ cannot but 
have the eflfect of tingeing the character in 
time. This mode of education would be 
considered by the Quakers as answering to 
that of dear-bought experiei|i:e. A person 
may come to see the beauty o£ virtue, when 
his constitution haa been shattered by vice. 
But many will perish in the midst of so ha-^ 
zardous a trials 

* Though no attempt is to be made to obtain know- 
ledge^ according to the Christian system, through the 

medium 
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SECTION II. 



Quakers contend^ by way of further reply to the 
objections^ that their system of education has 
been practically or experimentally beneficial-^ 
Two facts in behalf of this assertion — the first zj, 
that young Quakers get earlier into the wisdom 
of life than many others — the second, that there 
are few disorderly persons in the Society — Error 
corrected^ that the Quakers turn persons out of 
the Society as soon as they begin to be vicious^ 
that it may be rescued from the disgrace of a 
bad character. 

The answers, which have hitherto been 
given to the reader, may be considered as 
the statement ot theory against theory. But 
the Quakers would say further upon this 
subject, that they have educated upon these 
principles for a himdred-and-fifty years, and 
that, where they have been attended to, 
their effects have been uniformly beneficial. 
They would be fearful, therefore, of depart- 

medium of customs which may be of improper tendency, 
yet it does not follow that knowledge, properly obtain^, 
is not a powerful guardian of virtue. This important 
subject may probably be resumed in a future volume. 

ing 
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ing from a path, which they conceive their 
own experience, and that of their ancestors, 
has shown them to be safe, and which, after 
all their enquiries, they believe to be that 
which is pointed out to them by the Chris- 
tian religion. I shall not attempt to follow 
up this practical argument by any history 
of the lives of the member a of this Society, 
but shall content myself with one or two 
simple facts, which appear to me to be ma-- 
terially to the point. 

^ In the first place I may observe, that it i$ 
an old saying, that " it is difficult to put 
old heads on young shoulders." The Qua- 
kers, however, do this more efiectually than 
any other people. It has often been ob- 
served that a Quaker-boy has an unnatural 
appearance. This idea has arisen from his 
dress and his sedateness, which, together, 
have produced an appearance of age above 
the youth in his countenance, or the stature 
of his person^ This, however, is confessing, 
in some degree, in the case before us, that 
the discretion of age has appeared upon 
youthful shoulders. It is certainly an un- 
deniable fact, that the youth of this Society, 

generally 
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generally speaking, get earlier into a kncyww 
ledge of just sentiments, or into a knowledge 
of human nature, or into a knowledge of thd 
true wisdom of life, than those of the worl<| 
at large. I have often been surprised to 
hear young Quakers talk of the folly an^ 
Yanity of pursuits, in which persons oldeF 
than themselves were then embarking for 
the purposes of pleasure, and which the 
same persons have afterwards found to have 
been the pursuits only of uneasiness and 
pain. 

Let us stop for a while, just to look at the 
situation of some of those young persons^ 
who, in consequence of a different educa*- 
tion, are introduced to the pleasures of the 
world, as to those which are to constitute 
their happiness. We see them running 
eagerly first after this object, then after that^ 
One man says to himself, ^' this will consti^ 
tute my pleasure." He follows it. He finds 
it vanity and vexation of spirit. He says, 
again, ^' I have found myself deceived. I 
now see my happiness in other pleasures, 
and not in those where I fancied it." He 
follows these. He becomes sickened. He 

finds 
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finds the result difierent from hoB expectsfu 
tions. He pursues pleasure, but pleasure 
Is not gained. 

*^ They are lost 
In chase of fancied happiness^ still wooM 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues. 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed. 
And atill are disappointed.'^ 

COWPBR. . 

Thus, after having wasted a considerable 
portion of his time, he is driven at last by 
positive experience into the truth of those 
maxims, which philosophy and religion have 
established, and in the pursuit of which 
alone he now sees that true happiness is to 
be found. Thus, in consequence of his 
education, he loses two thirds of his time in 
tedious and unprofitable, if not in baneful, 
pursuits. The young Quaker, on the other 
hand, comes by means of his education to 
the same maxims of philosophy and religion, 
as the foundation of his happiness, at a very 
early period of life, and therefore saves the 
time, and preserves the constitution, which 
the other has been wasting for want of 
this early knowledge. I know of no fact 

more 
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fiSore striking or more true in the Quaker- 
history than this ; namely, that the youth, 
who is educated as a Quaker, gets such a 
knowledge of human nature, and of the 
paths to wisdom and happiness, at an early 
age, that, though he is known by his coun- 
tenance to be but a young mariner, he is 
enabled to conduct his bark . through . the 
dangerous rocks and shoals of life, with 
greater safety than many others, who have 
been longer on the ocean of this probatio^i- 
ary world. 

I may observe, again, as the second fact, 
that it is not unusual, to hear persons say 
that you seldom see a disorderly member of 
this Society, or that a Quaker-prostitute or a 
Quaker criminal is unknown. These decla- 
rations, frequently and openly made, show 
at least that there is an opinion among the 
world at large that the Quakers are a moral 
people. 

The mention of this last fact leads me to 
the notice and the correction of an error, 
which I have found to have been taken up 
t>y individuals. It is said by these that the 
Society is very wary with respect to its dis- 
orderly members; for that when any of 

them 
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them behave ill they are expelled it, in order 
to rescue it from the disgrace of a bad cha- 
racter. Thus, if a woman, belonging to it^ 
were discovered to be a prostitute, or a 
man, belonging to it, to be taken up for a cri- 
minal offence, no disgrace could attach to 
this, as it would to other communities ; for 
if in the course of a week, after a discovery 
had been made of their several offences, any 
person were to state that two such members 
had become infamous, it would be retorted 
upon him that they were not members of 
the Society. 

It will be proper to observe upon the sub- 
ject of this error, that, if the parties in ques- 
tion were not disowned previously to the 
discovery of such infamous conduct, the 
rules of the- Society would not admit of ex- 
pulsion in the hasty manner supposed. But 
it is more probable that these persons, long 
before such facts could be known, had been 
both admonished and disowned, than that 
the Quakers would have occasion to disown 
them after the discovery of such infamy. 
For there is great truth in the old maxim, — 
" Nemo repente fuit turpissimus/' or " no 
man was ever all at once a rogue.'* So in 

the 
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the case bf these persons, as of all other*| 
they must have been vicious by degrees! 
they must have shown symptodas of some 
deviations from rectitude, before the mea«. 
sure of their iniqviity could have been com* 
pleted. But by the constitution of Quaker* 
ism, as will appear soon, no person of the 
Society can be found erring, even for the 
first time^ withoilt being liable to be pri- 
vately admonished. These admonitions 
may be repeated for weeks, or for months, 
or even for years, before the subjects of 
them ate pronounced so incorrigible as to 
be disowned. There is great reason there- 
fore to presume, in the case before us, 
though the offenders in question would have 
imdoubtedly been disowned by the Qua- 
kers, after they were known to be such, yet 
that they had been disowned long before 
their ofiFence$ had been made public. 

Upon the whole, it may be allowed that 
young Quakers arrive at the knowledge of 
just sentiments, or at the true wisdom of 
life, earlier than those who are inured to the 
fashions of the world : and it may be al- 
lowed, also^ that the Quakers, as a body, are 
a moral peoples Now, these effects will ge- 
nerally 
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tietally be considered as the result of edu- 
cation ; and though the prohibitions of the 
Quakers may not be considered is the only 
instniments of producing these effects, yet 
they must be allowed to be component parts 
of the system, which produces them* 
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SECTION 1. 



discipline of two kinds — as it relates to the regu- 
lation of the internal ajfdirs of the Society — or 
to the cognisance of immoral conduct — Difficulty 
- of procuring obedience to moral precepts-^this 
• attempted to bis obviated by George Fox — -out^ 
lines of his system for this purpose — additions 
9mde to his system since his tim£ — -objections to 
the system considered — this system^ or the disci" 
pline of the Quakers j as far. as, this branch of it 
is concerned^ the great fomidation-stone on which 
their moral education is supported. 

» • 

The Discipline of the. Quakers is divisible 
into two parts. The .first may comprehend 
xke Regnlatioix of the Iniernal A£Pairs of the 

N 2 Society 
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Society, such as the management of the* 
poor belonging to it ; the granting of certi- 
ficates of removal to its members ; the hear- 
ing of their appeals upon various occasiops ; 
the taking cognisaiice of their proposals of 
marriage, and the like. The second may 
comprehend the notice or observance of the 
moral conduct of individuals, with a view 
of preserving the rules, which the Quakers 
have thought it their duty to make, and the 
testimonies, which they have diought it their 
duty to bear, aS a Christian people. It is 
to the latter part of the discipline that I 
shall principally confine myself in the eft- 
suing part of my work. 

Nothing is more true than that, when men 
err in their moral practice, it is not for want 
of good precepts, or of wholesome advice. 
There are few books from which we cahnot 
collect some moral truths ; and few mdfi $o 
blind, as not *to be able to point out tolls 
the boundaries^ of moral good. The pages 
of revelatioii nave been long unfolded to ouf 
view, and difFusiviely spread among us. We 
have had the advantage, too, of having thek 
contents frequently and publicly repeated 
in bar ears.- Anj^ y^, Icnpwing what k 

- - right, 
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right, we do not pursue it. We go off, 
OAthe contrary, against our better know- 
ledge, into the road to evil. Now, it was 
d^ opinion of George Fox, that something 
might be done to counteract this infirmity 
of human nature, or to make a man keep 
up to the precepts which he believed to 
have been divinely inspired, or, in other 
words,, that a system of discipline might be 
devised for regulating, exciting, and pre- 
serving, the conduct of a Christian. 

This system he at length completed, and, 
as he believed, with the divine, aid, and in- 
troduced into the Society with the appro- 
bation of those, who belonged to it. , 

The great principle upon which he founded 
it was, that every Christiaa was bound to 
,watch over another for his good. This prin- 
alfe included two ideas. First, that vigi-t 
Ace over the moral conduct of individuals 
,was a Christian duty. Secondly, that any 
interference with -persons, who might err, 
was solely for their good. Their refor- 
mation was the only object in view. Hence 
f eligious advice was necessary. Hence, it 
was to be administered with tenderness and 
patience. Hence, nothing was to be left 
7 * undone. 
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undone, while there was a hope that any 
thing could be done, for their spiritual w^U 
fare. 

from this view of the subject, heenjoiiud 
it to all the members of his newly-^foirined 
Society to be watchful over %he conduct of 
one another, and not to he$itate to step in 
for the recovery of those, whom they might 
discover to be overtaken with a fault. 

He enjoinecj it to them, again, thatthey 
should follow the order recommended by 
Jesus Chf ist upon such occasions : " If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between him and thee 
alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. Bi:it if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that, in the mouth of two or three wimesses, 
every word 'may }>e established. And if^jj^Q 
shall neglect to heir them, tell it unto mt 
church ; but if he neglect to hear the church^ 
let him be unto thee asjan heathen-man or 
pubUcan^;^ 

* For the carrying of this system into exe^ 
cution, in the order thus recommended, h« 

^ Matthew, xviii. 15, 1^^ 17. 

appointed 
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appointed courts, or meetings, for discipline, 
as the Quakers call them, with the appro^ 
|>ation of the Society, where the case of the 
orderly should be considpred^ if it should 
brought to the cagnisance of the church i 
and where a record shoi^d be. kept of the 
jprpceedings of the Society respecting it. la 
thes^ courts, or meetings, the poor were ta 
have an equaj voice with the rich. There 
was to be no disdaction but ia favour of 
religious worth. And here it is to be re- 
florarfced, that he was so desirous that the 
most righteous judgment should be pro-^ 
Bounced upon any o^nder, that he abaU'^- 
doned the usual mode of decision, in giener^ 
so highly valued, by a majority of voices, 
And recommended the d^ision to be made 
according to the apparent will of the vir* 
mi|USy who might be presenti And as e%r 

tkUioa from membership with the church 
as to be considered as the heaviest punish- 
pxent )vhich the Quakers, as a religious 
body, could inflict, he gave the offender an 
opportunity of appealing to meetings, dif- 
ferent from those in which the sentence had 
been pronounced against him, and where 
the decisive voices were again to be co^ 

lected 
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lected from the preponderant weight of re- 
ligious character. 

He introduced, also, into his system of 
discipline, privileges in favour of womuL 
which marked his sense of justice, and me 
strength and liberality of his mind. The 
men he considered undoubtedly as the head9 
of the church, and from whom all laws con- 
cerning it ought to issue. But he did not 
deny women on that account any power, 
which he thought it would be proper for 
them to hold. He believed them to be 
capable of great usefulness, and therefore 
admitted them to the honour of being, in 
his oWn Society, of nearly equal importance 
with the men. In the general duty, im* 
posed upon members, of watching over one 
another, he laid it upon the women to be 
particularly careful in observing the molfb 
of those of their own sex; He gave thm 
meetings for discipline of their own, with 
the y power of recording their own transac- 
tions, so that women were to act among 
courts or meetings of women, as men among 
those of men. There was also to be no 
office in the Society belonging to the men 
but he advised there should be a corre- 
sponding 
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sponding one belonging to the womeiu By 
this new and impartial step he raised the 
women of his own community beyond the 
level of women in others, and laid the foun- 
dation of that improved strength of intel- 
lect, dignity of mind, capabiUty of business, 
and habit of humane offices, which are so 
conspicuous among female Quakers at the 
present day. 

With respect to the numerous offices, be- 
longing to the discipline, he laid it down 
as a principle, that the persons, who were 
to fill them, were to have no other emo- 
lument or reward, than that, which a faith- 
ful discharge of them would bring to their 
own consciences. 

• These are the general outlines of the sy- 
stem of discipline, as introduced by George 
Fbx. This system was carried into execu- 
l^n, as he himself had formed it, in his own 
lime. Additions, however, have been made 
to it since, as it seemed proper, by the So^ 
ciety at large. In the time of George Fox 
it was laid upon every member, as we have 
seen, to watch over his neighbour for his 
spiritual welfare. Butj in 1698, the Society 

conceiving 
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conceiving that what vras the business of 
every one might eventually become the bu^ 
siness of no one^ they appointed oiScers, 
whose particular duty it should be to ba 
overseers of the morals of individijals ; thu» 
hoping that by the general vigilance enjoine4 
by George Fox, which was still to continue 
and by the particular vigilance the» ^^>- 
pointed, sufficient care would be taken t^ 
die morals of the who}^ body. In the time, 
again, of George Fox, women had only 
their monthly and quarterly meetings foF 
discipline, but it has since been determined 
that they should have their yearly meeting! 
equally with the men. In the time, again^ 
of George Fox, none but the grave members 
were admitted into the meetings of disci-- 
pline ; but it has since been agreed that 
young persons should have the privilege of 
attending them ; and this, I believe, upoti 
the notion, that while these meetings would 
Qualify them for transacting the business 
6f the Society, they might operate as school* 
for virtue. 

This system of discipline, as thus intro* 
duced by George Fox, and thus enlarged by 

the 
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^he Societf afterwards, has not escaped^ noi> 
"^ridsstanding the loveUn^ss of its theory^ 
^he ceiMUfe of the world. . ^ 

It has been considered, in the first place^ 
IB a aysteBDi of espionage, by which one 
member is made a spy .npon, or becomes an 
informer against, another. But against thii 
chai^ it would be observed by the Quakeraif 
that vigilance ov^r morals is unquestionably 
a Christian duty. It would be observed^ 
agmn, that the vigilance, which is exercised 
in this case, * is not with the intention of 
mischief, as in the case of spies and infoi^ 
mers^ but with the intention of good. It 
is not to obtain money^ but to; f^serve rer 
{ratatitm and virtue. It is not to persecute 
but to reclaim. It is not to make a man 
o4ious, but to make him more respectable^ 
It. is never an interference with innocence^ 
The watchfulness begins to be offensive 
only where delinquency is begun. , 

The discipline, again, has been considered 
as too great an infringement of the liberty 
of those who are brought under it. Against 
this the Quakers would contend, that all 
persons, who live in civil society, must give 
up a portion of their freedom, that more 

happiness 
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happiness and security may be enjoyed. So, 
when men enter into Christian societies, they 
must part with a little of their liberty fiwr 
their moral good. 

But whatever may be the light in which 
persons, not of the Society, may view this 
institution, those, belonging to it, submit td, 
and respect it. It is possible there may be 
some, who may feel it a restraint upon their 
conduct : and there is no doubt that it is a re- 
straint upon those, who have irregular desires 
to gratify, or destructive pleasures to pursue. 
But, generally speaking, the youth of the 
Society, who receive a consistent education, 
approve of it. Genuine Quaker-parents, as I 
have had occasion to observe, insist upon 
the subjugation of the will. It is their ob* 
ject to make their children lowly, patient, 
and submissive. They, therefore, who are 
born in the Society, are bom under the 
system, and are in general educated for iL 
They, who become converted to the religion 
of the Society, know beforehand the terms 
of their admission. And it will appear to 
all to be at least an equitable institution, 
because, in the administration of it, there is 
no exception of persons. The officers them- 
' ■ _ - selves^ 
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selves, who are appointed to watch over, 
fall under the inspection of the discipline. 
The poor may admonish the riqh, and the 
rich the poor. There is no exception, in 
shorty either for age, or sex, or station. 

It is not necessary, at lea«: in the present 
place, that I should go further, and rake up 
all the objections that may be urged upon 
this subject I shall therefore only observe 
here, that the discipline of the Quakers, not- 
withstanding all its supposed imperfections, 
whatever they may be, is the grand fotmda- 
don-stone, upon which their moral educa- 
tion is supported. It is a great partition-wall 
between them and^^ce. If this jpart of the 
fabric were ever allowed to be undermined, 
the building would fall to pieces ; and though 
the members of this Society might still be 
known by their apparel and their language, 
they 'would no longer be so, remarkable, as 
they, are now generally confessed to be, for 
their moral character* 
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Manner of tke adrftinistraiion of the dkctptine of 
the Quaien-^Overseers appointed to every par'- 
ticular meeting — Manner of reclaiming an iib^ 
dividual-^frsiy by admonition-^^^his someiimes 
successful — secondly j by dealing-^this sometime^ 
successful — but J if unsuccessful^ the offender is 
disowned — 'hut he may appeal afterwards to 
two different courts oY meetings for redress. 

' Having now given the general cmtlmes 
of the Discipline of the Society, I shall 
proceed ta .explain the particular maimer of 
the Admimstration of it. • . 

To administer it efl^ctually, all .indiTM 
duals of the Society, as I have jnst statedj 
whether men or women^ are allowed thfli 
power of watching over the conduct of one 
another for their good, and of ioterfermg; 
if they should see occasion. 

But, besides this general care, two or more 
persons, of age and experience, and of moral 
lives and character, and two or more women 
of a similar description, are directed to be 
appointed to have the oversight of every - 
'' - ^ congregation 
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fcongregation or particujar meeting in the 
kingdom. These persons are called Over- 
seers, because it is their duty to oyersee their 
respective flocks. 

If any of the' members should violate the 
prohibitions mentioned in the former part 
of the work, or should become chargeable 
with injustice, or drunkenness, or profane 
swearing, or neglect of public worship, or 
should act in any way inconsistently with 
his character as a Christian, — it becomes the 
particular duty of these overseers, though 
it is also the duty of the members at large, 
to visit him in private, to set before him the 
^rror and consequences of his conduct, and 
to endeavour by all the means in their power 
to reclaim him. This act, on the part of 
the overseer, is termed by the Society- 
Admonishing. The circumstances of ad-* 
monishing, and of being admonished, are 
known only to the parties, except the case 
should have become of itself notorious ; for 
secrecy is held sacred on the part of the 
persons who admonish. Hence it may hap- 
pen that several of the Society may admo- 
nish the same person, though no one of them 
knows that any other has been visiting him 

at 
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at alL The offencjer may be thus zdmx> 
nished by overseers, and other individxials^ 
for weefcs^ and months together ; for no 
time is fixed by the Society^ and no pains 
are supposed to be spared, for ins reforma** 
tion. It is expected, however, in all sudi 
admonitions, that no austerity of language 
or manner should be used, but that .he 
should be admonished in tenderness and 
love. 

If an overseer, or any other individual, after 
having thus laboured to reclaim another for 
a considerable length of time, finds that 1» 
has not succeeded in his work, and feels 
also that he despiairs of succeeding by his 
own efforts, he opens the matter to some 
other overseer, or to one or more serious 
members, and requests their aid. These 
persons now wait upon the offender toge- 
ther, and unite their efforts in endeavouring 
to persuade him to amend his life. This 
act, which now becomes more public by the 
junction of two or three in the work of his 
reformation, is still kept a secret from other 
individuals of the Society, and still retain^: 
the name of — Admonishing. 

It frequently happens that, during th« 

different 
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idiflferent admonitions, the offender sees im 
error, and corrects his conduct.- ThQ visi- 
tations of course cease, and he goes on in 
the estimation of his brethren as a regular 
or unoffending member, no one knowing 
but the admonishing persons that he has 
been under the discipline of the Society, I 
may observe here, that what is done by men 
to men is done by women to women, — the 
women admonishing, and trying to reclaim, 
those of their own sex in the same manner. 
Should, however, the overseers, and other 
persons before mentioned, find, after a 
proper length of time, that all their united 
efforts have been ineffectual, and that they 
have.no hope of success with respect to his 
amendment, they lay the case, if it should 
be of a serious nature, before a court, 
.which ha§ the name of the Monthly Meet- 
ing*. This court, or meeting, makes a mi- 
nute of the case, and appoints a committee 
to visit him. The committee, in cons^ 

quence of their appointment, wait upon 

» 

* Certain acts of delinquency are reported to the 
monthly meeting, as eoon as the truth of the facts caji 
be ascertained ; such as gross immoralities, public insol- 
vencies, and a violatiopi of the rules of the Society \yith 
respect to marriage, payment of tithes, &c. 

VOL. I, o him. 
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him. This act is now considered as a pub- 
lic act, or as an act of the church. It is not 
now termed Admonishing, but changes its 
name to Dealing*. The ofiender, too, while 
the committee are dealing with him, though 
he may attend che meetings of the Society 
for worship, does not attend those for their 
discipline. If the committee, after having 
dealt with the offender according to their 
appointment, should be satisfied that he is 
sensible of his error, they make a report to 
the monthly comt or meeting concerning 
him. A minute is then drawn up, in which 
it is stated that he has made satisfaction for 
the o£[enc6. It sometimes happens that he 
himself sends to the same meeting a written 
acknowledgment of his error. From this 
time he attends the meetings for discipline 
again, and is continued in the Society as if 
nothing improper had taken place: nor is 
any one allowed to reproach him for his 
former faults. 

* Women though they may admonish, cannot deal 
with, women, this being an act of the church, till they 
have consulted the meetings of the men. Men are gene- 
rally joined with women in the commission for this 
purpose, 

. Should, 
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Should, however, all exKleavoure prove 
inefiectual, and should the committee, after 
having duly laboured with the oiFender^ 
consider him at last as incorrigible, they 
report their proceedings to the monthl}F 
meeting. He is then publicly excluded from 
membership, or, as it is called, Disowned^. 
This is done by a distinct document, called 
a Testimony of Disownment, in which the 
nature of the offence, and the means, that 
have been used to reclaim him, are described* 
A wish is also generally expressed in this 
document, that he may repent, and be takea 
into membership again. A copy of this 
minute is always required to be given to 
him. 

If the offender should consider this act of 
disowning him as an unjuat pfoceeding^ h& 
may appeal to a higher tribunal, or to a 
quarterly court or meeting. This quarterly 
court or meeting then appoints a committee^ 
of which no one of the monthly meeting 
that condemned him can be a member, 
to reconsider his case. Should this com- 

* Women cannot disown; the power of disowning, 
as an act of the cbur^; being vested in the meetings of 

the loen. 

O 2 jnittee 
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mlttee report, and the .quarterly meedng 
in consequence decide against him, he may 
appeal to the yearly. This latter meeting 
is held in London, and consists of depijties 
and others from all parts of the kingdom. 
The yearly meeting then appoints a com-> 
naittee of twelve deputies, taken from twelve 

# . • • • 

quarterly meetings, none of whom can be 
from the quarterly meeting that passed sen- 
tence against him, to examine his case again. 
If this committee should confirm the former 
decisions, he may appeal to the yearly 
meeting at large : beyond this there is no 
appeal. But if he shbuld even be disowned 
\^ the voice of the yearly meeting at large, 
he may, if he live to give satisfactory proof 
of his amendment, and sue for re-admissioA 
into the Soci^, be received into membeiv 
ship again; but he can only be received 
through the medium of the monthly meet- 
i^^g> by which he was first disowned; 
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aiCTION III. 

Two charges usually brought tgdinst this admi^' 

. nisiratidn of the discipline-^rsty that it is ma,'' 

naged with an authoritative spirit — secondli/^ 

that it is managed partially — These charged 

considered^ 

As two charges are usually brought agaiiwlt 
the administration of that part of the disci- 
pline, which has been just explained^ I shall 
consider them in this place. 

The fif 8t usually is, that, though the Qua- 
kers abhor what they call the authority of 
pliosteraft, yet some; overseers possess a por- 
tion of the spirit of ecclesiastical dominion; 
that they are austere^ authoritative, and over- 
bearing in the course of the e^^ercise of their 
office ; and that, though the institution may 
he of Christian origin, it is not always con- 
ducted by these with a Christian spirit. To 
this £rst charge I shall make the following 
reply: 

That there may be individual instances^ 
where this charge is well founded, I am 
neither disposed nor qualified to deny. 
Overseers have their different tempers, like 

other 
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Other people ; and the exercise of dominioa 
has unquestionably a tendency to spoil the 
heart. So far there 'is an opening for the 
admission of this charge. But it must be 
observed, on the other hand, that the per- 
sons to be chosen overseers are to be, by the 
laws of the Society*, " as upright and im- 
blamable in their conversation as they can 
be found, in order that the advice, which 
they shall occasionally administer to oth^ 
Friends, may be the better received, and 
carry with it the greater weight and fdlte 
on the minds of those, . whom they * shall 
be concerned to admonish." It must be 
observed again, that it ia expressly enjoin6d 
them, that ** they are to exercise their fiinc^ 
tions in a meek, calm, and peaceable spirit, 
in order that the admonished may see thM 
their interference with thdr conduct pro^- 
ceeds from a principle of love, and a pe^ 
gard for their good, and preservation in the 
truth." And it must be observed, again, 
that any violation of this injunction would 
render them liable to be admonished by 
others, and to come under the discipline 
themselves. 

* Book of Extracts. • ■ ' 

The 
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The second charge is, that die disciipllne 
is administered partially ; that more favour 
is shown to the rich than to the poor ; and 
that the latter are sooner disowned than tht 
former for the same fanlts. 

Thte latter charge has probably arisen 
from a vulgar notion, that, as the poor afif 
supported by the Society, there is a general 
wish«to get rid of them. But this notion 
is not true. There is more than ordinary 
caution in disowning those, who are objects 
of support* Add to which^ that as some of 
the most orderly members of the body are 
to be found among the poor, an expulsion 
of these, in a hasty manner, would be a di-« 
minution of the quantum of respectability, 
or of the quantum of moral character, of 
the Society at large. 

In examining this charge, it must cer«^ 
l»inly be allowed, that, though the principli 
(Of **no respect of persons" is no where car- 
ried to a greater length than in the Quaker 
Society, yet we may reasonably expect to findt 
a drawback from the full operation of it ia 
a variety of trauses. We are all. of u» toa 
apt, in the first place, to look up to the rich, 
bus to look down upon the poor. We are 

apt 
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apt to court the good will of the foriHer^ 
when we seem to care very little even if 
tv:e pfiend the latten The rich themselves^ 
addi-thfe middle tlasses of men, respect the 
rich more than the poor, arid the poor 
show mdre fespect to the rich than to one 
another. Hence it is possible that a poot 
man may find more reltictiince in entering 
th6 doors of a rich man to admonish vhim^ 
than one who is rich to enter the doors of 
the poor for the same purpose. Men, again^ 
though they may be eqxially good^ may not 
have all the same strength of character* 
Some overseers may be more timid than 
othersy and this timidity may operate upon 
them more in the execution of their duty 
upon one class of individuals than upon 
another. Hence, a rich man may escape 
for a longer time without admonition than 
a poorer member* But when the ice is once 
broken, — when admonition is once begun, 
— when respectable persons have been called 
In by oversets or others, — those causes, 
whicl^ might be preventive of justice, will 
xleci;pase j and, if th6 matter should be can- 
ned to a monthly or a quarterly meeting, they 
will wholly vanish. For, in these courts!, 

it 
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It is a truth, that they, who are the most 

irreproachable for their lives, and the most 

likely of course to decide justly on any OO 

casion, are the most attended to, of carry 

the most weight, when they speak publicly. 

Now these are to be found principally in 

the . low and middle classes j which, in all 

societies^ contain the greater number of 

individoials. As to the very rich, they 

are few indeed, compared with the rest ; 

and these may be subdivided into two 

classes^ for the further elucidation of the 

point. The first will consist of men, who 

tigidly follow the rules of the Society, and 

are as exemplary as the very best of the 

member's. The second will consist of those, 

who are members according to the letter, 

but not according to the spirit, and who are 

content with walking in the shadow that 

follows the substance of the body. Thpse 

of the first class will do justice, and they 'v\^ill 

have an equal influence with any. Those 

of the second, whatever may be their riches, % 

br whatever they may say, are seldom, if 

evel", attended to in the administration of 

the discipline. 

. . From hence it will appear, that if there be 

3 any 
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any partiality in the administration of this 
institution^ it will consist principally in 
this, — that a rich man may be suffered, in 
particular cases, to go longer without ad- 
monition than a poorer member, but that, 
jkfter admonition has been begun, justice 
trill be impartially administered; and that 
the charge of a preference, where disowning 
16 concerned, has no solid foundauon for 
its support. 
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Three great principles discoverable in the discipline^ 
as hitherto explained — these applicable to the 
discipline of larger societies^ or to the criminal 
codes of states — lamentable that, as Christian 
principles^ they have not been admitted into our 
(nvn — Quakers, as far as they have had infiu^ 
ence in legislation, have adopted them — JExer* 
tions of fVilliam Penn — Legislature of PennsyU 
vania an example to other countries in this 
particular. 

I FIND it almost impossible to proceed td 
the great courts or meetings of the Society^ 
which I had allotted for my next subject, 

without 
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Without stopping awhile to ftiake a few 
observations on the principles of that part 
of the discipline, which I have now ex- 
plained. 

It may be observed, first, that the great 
object of this part of the discipline is th6 
fefofmation of the offending person. Se- 
condly, that the means of effecting this 
object consist of religious instruction and 
advice. And, thirdly, that no pains are t6 
be spared, and no time to be limited, for 
the trial of these means ; or, in other words, 
that nothing is to be left undone, whil6 
there is a hope that the offender may b6 
declaimed. Now these principles the Qua- 
kers adopt in the exercise of their discipline, 
because, as a Christian community, they 
believe they ought to be guided only by 
Christian principles, and they knQ,w of nd 
dther, which the letter or the spirit of Christ 
tiiariity can warrant. 

\ shall trespass upon the patience of the 
Ireader in this place, only till 1 have inad6 
an application of these principles, or tilj 1 
have §hown him how far these might be 
fettended, and extended with advantage to 
morals, beyond the limits of the Quaker 

• • 1 Society, 
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Society, by being received as the basis,/uposi 
which a system of penal laws might be 
founded among larger societies or states. 

It is much to be lamented that na;t]x>n$ 
professing Christianity should have lost 

• • • • • • 

sight, in their Various acts of legislation, of 
Christian principksj, or that they , should 

• ■ 

iiot have interwoven some such beautiful 
principles as those, which we have seen 
adopted by the Quakers^ into the systepa of 
jtheir penal laws. But if this negligence or 
omission would appear worthy of regret, if 
reported of any Christian nation^ it would 
appear tnost so if reported of our own, 
where one would suppose that the ad van- 
tages of civil and religious liberty, and 
.those of a reformed religion, would have 

had their , influence in the correction , of 

*^ , . - • . 

our judgments, and in the benevolent dis^ 
positions of our will.. And yet nothing is 
more true than that these good influences 
have either never been produced, or, if pro- 
duced, that they have never been attended 
to upon this subject. There seems to be 
jio provision for religious instruction in our 
numerous prisons. We seepx to make no 
patient trials of those,, who are cpnfined in 

them» 
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thevn^ for their reforpaation; but, on th« 
other hand, we §eem to hurry them off the 
stage of life, by means of a code which 
annexes death to two hundred different ^ 
offences, as if we had allowed our laws to 
have been written by the bloody pen of the 
pagan Draco. And it seems remarkable 
that this system should be persevered in, 
when we consider that death, as far as the 
experiment has been made in our own 
country, has little or no effect as a punish- 
ment for crimes. Forgery, and the circu- 
lation of forged' paper, and the counter- 
feiting of the money of the realm, are capital 
offences, and are never pardoned. And yet 
ho offences are more frequently committed 
than these. Aiid it seems still more remark- 

iable when we consider, in addition to this, 

* 

' that, in consequence of the experiments made 
in other countries, it seems to be approach- 
ing fast to an axiom, that crimes are less 
frequent in • proportion as mercy takes the 
place of severity, or as there are judicious 

w 

'substitutes for the punishment of death. 
• I shall not inquire, in thi^ place j how far 
the right of taking away life on many oc- 
casions, which is sanctioned by the law of 

the 
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the land, can be supported on the groun4 
of justice, or how far a greater injury i$ 
done by it than the injury the criminal hasi 
himself done. As Christians, it seems that; 
we should be influenced by Christian prin-« 
ciple3. Now, nothing .can be more true, 
than that Christianity commands us to be 
lender-hearted one to another, to have a 
tender forbearance one with another^ and 
to regard one another as brethren. We are 
taught also that men, independently of th^ir 
accoimtableness to their own governmentSt 
are accountable for their actions in a future 
6tate, and that punishments are unquesticm* 
^bly to follow. But where are our forbear^ 
ance and our love,— where is our regard for 
the temporal and eternal interests of man,—* 
where is our respect for the principles of the 
Gospel,— T-if we make the reformation of a 
criminal a less object than his punishment ; 
or if we consign him to death in the mids( 
pf his sins, without having tried all th^ 
jiieans in our power for his recovery ? 

Had the Quakers been the legislators of 
the world, they had long ago interwovea 
l;he principles of their discipline into their 
penal codes, and death, had been long ago 

abolishe4 
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abolished as a punishment for crimes. A» 
far as they have had any power with legisla-? 
tures, they have procured an attention: to 
these principles. George Fox remonstrated 
with the judges in his time on the subject 
of capital punishments. But the Quaker* 
having been few in number, compared with 
the rest of their countrymen, and having 
had no seats in the legislature, and no pr&p 
dominant interest with the members of it, 
they have been unable to effect any change 
in England on this subject. In Pennsyl- 
vania, however, where they were the pri* 
ginal colonists, they have had influence with 
their own government, and they have con- 
tributed to set up a model of jurisprudence 
worthy of the imitation of the world. 

William Penn, on his arrival in America, 
formed a code of laws chiefly on Quaker*^ 
principles, in which, however, death wa« 
inscribed as a punishment, but it was con- 
fined to murder. Queen Anne set this codt 
aside, and substituted the statute and comM 
mon law of the mother country. It was, 
however, resumed in time, and acted upon 
for some years ; when it was set aside by the 
jnother country again. From this time it 

continued 
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continued dormant till the separation of 
America from England. But no sooner 
had this event taken place, which rendered 
the American states their own legislators, 
than the Pennsylvanian Quakers began to 
aim at obtaining an alteration of the penal 
la\^s. In this they were joined by worthy- 
individuals of other denominations. And 
these, actyig in ufiion, procured from the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, in the year 1786, 
a reform of the criminal code. This reform, 
however, was not carried^ in the opinion of 
the Society, to a sufficient length. Accord- 
ingly they took the lead again, and exerted 
themselves afresh upon this subject. Many 
of them formed themselves into a committee 
for alleviating the miseries of public prisons. 
Other persons co-operated with them in this 
undertaking also. At length, after great 
perseverance, they prevailed upon the same 
legislature, in the year 1 790, to try an ame- 
liorated system. This trial answered so well, 
that the same legislature again, in the year 
1794, established an act, in which several 
Quaker.principles were incorporated, and 
in which only the crime of premeditated- 
murder was punishable with deadi. 

As 



» 
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As there is now but one capital offence in 
Pennsylvania, punishments for other offences 
are made up of fine, and imprisonment, and 
labour ; and these are awarded separately 
or conjointly, according to the magnitude 
of the crime. 

. When criminals have been convicted, and 
«ent to, the great gaol of Philadelphia to un- 
dergo their punishment, it is expected of 
diem that they should maintain themselves 
out of their daily labour ; that they should 
pay for their board a»d washing, and also 
for the use of their different implements of 
labour; and that they should defray the 
expenses of their coriamitment, and of their 
prosecutions and their trials. An account, 
therefore, is regularly kept against them. 
And if, at the expiration of the term of their 
punishment, there should be a surplus of 
money in their favour, arising out of the 
produce of their work, it is given to them 
oh their discharge. 

Aji agreement is usually made about the 
pcke of prison-labour between the inspector 
of the gaol anfd the employers of the cri- 
minals. 

As^ reformation is now the great object in 
VOL. I* p Penn- 
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Penmylvania,* where offences have been coni'^ 
mitted, it is of the first importance that the 
gaoler and the different inspectors should 
be persons of moral character. Good ex- 
ample, religious advice, and humane treaN 
ment, on the part of these, will have a ten* 
dency to produce attention, respect, and 
love on the part of the prisoners, and to 
influence their morld conduct. Hence it is 
a rule, never to be departed from, that none 
are to be chosen a& successors to these dif- 
ferent officers but such as shall be foimd on 
inquiry to have been exemplary in their 
lives. 

As reformation, again, is now the great 
object, no corporal punishment is allowed 
in the prison ; no keeper can strike a cri- 
minal J nor can any criminal be put into 
irons. All such punishments are considered 
as doing harm. They tend to extirpate a 
sense of shame. They tend to degrade a 
man, and to make him consider himself as 
degraded in his own eyes : whereas it is the 
design of this change in the penal system, 
that he should be constantly looking u^ to 
the restoration of his dignity as a manj and 
to the recovery of his moral character. 

J As 
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As reformation, again, is now the grfeat 
object, the foUpwing system is adopted*: 
No intercourse is^ allowed between the males 
and the females, nor any between the xm^ 
tried and the convicted prisoners. While 
they are engaged in their labour, they are 
allowed to talk only upon the subject which 

• ^ 

immediately relates to their work. All unne^ 
cessary conversation isHForbidden. .; Profane 
swearing is never overlooked. A strict 
watch is kept tkikt no spirituous liquors 
may be introduced. Care is taken that all 
the prisoners have the benefit of religious 
instruction. The prison is accordingly open 
at acated times to the pastors of the different 
religious denominations of the place. And 
as the mind of man may be worked upon 
by rewards as well as by punishments, a 
htipe is held out to the prisoners, that the 
time of their confinement may be shortened 
by their good behaviour. For the inspeo- 

* As cleauliness is connected with health, and health 
with morals, thf prisoners are obliged to wasJb and clean 
themselves every morning before their work, and to 
bathe, in the summer season, in a large reservoir of 
water, which is provided in the court-^yard of the prison 
lor this purposfi. 

P 2 tors. 
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tors, if they have reason to believe that a 
soHd reformation has taken place in any in* 
dividual, have a power of interceding for 
his enlargement, and the executive goverur 
ment of granting it,, if they think it propen 
In cases, where the prisoners are refractory^ 
they are usually put into solitary confme- 
ment, and deprived of the opportunity of 
working. During this time the expenses 
of their board and washing are going on:; 
so that they are glad t% get into employ- 
ment again, that they may liquidate the dd>t, 
which, since the suspension of their labour, 
has been accruing to the gaol. 

In consequence of these regulations, they, 
who visit the criminals in Philadelphia io 
the hours of their labour, have more an idea 
of a large manufactory than of a prison. 
They see nail-makers, sawyers, carpenters, 
joiners, weavers, and others, all busily em- 
ployed. They see regularity and order 
among these. And as no chains are to be 
seen in the prison, they seem to forget their 
situation as criminals, and to look upon 
them as the free and honest labourers of a 
community following their respective trade$. 

In consequence of these regulations, great 

advantages 
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advantages have arisen both to the criminals 
and to the state. The state has experienced 

a- -diminution of crimes to the amouttt of 

» 

one half since the change of the penal sy- 
stem ; 5ind the criminals have been restored, 
in ^ great proportion, from the gaol to the 
community, as reformed persons ; for few 
have been known to stay the whole term of 
t}i^ confinement. But no persop could 
have had any of his time remitted him, ex- 
cept he had bee^f considered, both by the 
inspectors and the executive* government, as 
deserving it. This circumstance of per- 
imssion to leave the prison, before the time 
expressed in the sentence, is of great im- 
portance to the prisoners ; for it operates as 
a certificate for them of their amendment 
to the world at large. Hence, no stigma is 
attached to them for having been the inha- 
bitants of a prison. It may be observed, 
also, that some of the most orderly and in- 
dustrious, and such as have worked a^ the 
most profitable trades, have had sum 6 of 
money to take on their discharge, by which 
they have been able to maintain themselves 
honestly, till they could get into employ. 
Such is the state, and such the manner of 
^ ^ the 
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the execution, of the penal laws of Penniyl- 
vania, as founded upon Quaker-prihcipke.' 
So hdppy have the effects of this new sysjtem 
already been, that it is supposed it will b^ 
adopted by the other American states. May 
the example be universally followed ! May 
it be universally received as a truth, that 
true policy is inseparable from virtue ; that 
in propottion as principles become lovely on 
account 6f their morality, they will become 
beneficial when acted upoB, both to indiyi* 
duals and to states ; or that legislators can* 
not raise a constitution upon so fair and 
firm a foundation as upon the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ! 



j^i'jf/^^^ 
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CHAPTER IL 



Monthly court or meeting — Coxistiiution of this 
meeting — Each county is usually divided into 
parts — In each of these parts or divisions are 
several meeting-houses, which have their several 
congregations attached to thevi-^^One meeting-* 
house in each division is fixed upon for transact- 
ing the business t^ all the congregations in that 
division — ^Deputies appointed from every parti-^ 
ailar meeting or congregation in each divisioji 
to the place fixed upon for transacting the bu-> 
siness within it — Nature of the business to be 
transacted — JVomen become deputies, and transn 
act business equally with the men. 

I COME, after this long digression, to the 
courts of the Quakers. And here I shall 
imm^diatdy premise, that I profess to do 
little more than to give a general outline of 
these, I do not intend (o explain -the pro- 
ceedings preparatory to the meetings there,^ 
or to state e:^ceptiQns from general rules, or 
to trouble the memory of the reader with 
jnor^ circumstances than will be sufficient; 

to 
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to enable him to have a general idea of this 
part of the discipline of the Society. 

The Quakers manage their discipline by 
means of monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
courts, to which, however, they thein,sely§8 
uniformly give the name of Meetings, 

To explain the nature and business of die 
monthly or first of these meetings, I shdl 
fix upon some county in my own mind, and 
describe the business that is usually done in 
this in the course of the month. For as the 
business, which is usually transacted in any 
one county, is done by the Quakers in the 
same manner and in the same month in aiv= 
other, the reader, by supposing an aggregate 
of counties, may easily imagine how the 
whole business of the Society is done for 
the whole kingdom. 

The Quakers usually divide a county into 
a number of parts, according to the Quaker- 
population of it*. In each of these divisions 

there are usually several meeting-houses, and 

- .* 

*.Thiiffwas the antient method, when the Society was 
numerous in every county of the kingdom ; and the 
principle is still followed according to existing circum- 
stances. 

these 
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^9e have their several congregatioiwr alS 
(ached to them. One meeting-house, how- 
ever, in each division is usually fixed upon 
for transacting the business of all the con- 
gregations that are within it, and for the 
holding of these monthly courts. The dif- 
ferent congregations of the Quakers, or the 
members of the diflferent particular meet-^ 
ings, which are settled in the northern part 
of the county, are attached of course to the 
meeting-house which has been fixed upon 
in the northern division of it, because it 
gives them the least trouble to repair to it 
pn thig occasion. The members of those, 
again, which are settled in the southern, or 
central, or other parts of the county, are 
^ttaqhed to that which has been fixed upon 
in the southern, or central, or other divi- 
sions of it, for the same reason. The dif- 
ferent congregations in the northern divi* 
^ion of the county appoint, each of them, 
a set of deputies once a month, which de- 
puties are of both sexes, to repair to the 
meeting-house which has been thus assigned 
them. The diflferent congregations in die 
southern, central, or other divisions, ap- 
point also, each of them, others, to repair 
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to that which has been assigned them in 
like mannen These deputies are all of them 
previously instructed in the matters belongs 
ing to the congregations, which they respec-^ 
tively represent. 

At length the day arrives for the monthly 
meeting. The deputies make ready to exe- 
cute the duties committed to their truat. 
They repair, each set of them, to their re^ 
spective places of meeting. Here a number 
of Quakers, of different ages and of both 
sexes, from their different divisions, repair 
also. It is expected that all who can con-? 
veniently attend should be present on thig 
occasion. 

When they are collected at the meeting- 
house, which was said to have been fixed 
upon in each division, a meeting for wor- 
ship takes place. All persons, both men 
and women, attend together. But when 
this meeting is over^ they separate into dif- 
ferent apartments for the purposes of the dis- 
cipline ; the men, to transact by themselves 
the business of the men, and of their own 
district; the women, to transact that which 
is more limited, namely, such as belongs to 
their own sex. 

In 
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la the men's meetings {sod k is tfat i&aitt 
in the women's) the names of the deputies 
before mentioned are first .entered in a 
book; for until this act takes place the 
meeting for discipline is not considered to 
be constituted. 

Th^ minutes of the last monthly meetings 
are then generally read ; by which it is seen 
if any business of the Society was left 
unfinished. Should any thing of this sort 
occur, it beconies the first object to be con- 
sidered and dispatched*. 

The new business, in which the deputies 
were said to have been previously instructed 
by the congregations which they represented, 
comes on. This business may be of various 
sorts. One part of it uniformly relates to 
the poor. The wants of these are provided 
&r, and the education of their children 
taken care of, at this meeting. Presentation$ 
of marriages are received ; and births, mar-* 
rktg^s, and funerals are registered. If dis- 
orderly members, after long and repeated 
admonitions, should have given no hop&f of 
amendment, their case is first publicly cogai-^ 

* Th^ London monthly meetings begin differctuly 
from those in the country. 

^le 
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ttble in thi& court. Comrmttees are ap« 
pointed to visit, advise, and try to reclaim 
tiiem. Persons reclaimed by these visita-. 
tions are restored to membership, after hav- 
ing been well reported of by the parties 
deputed to visit them. The fitness of per-», 
sons applying for membership from other 
Societies is (examine^ here. Answers, also,- 
are prepared to ^he queries* at the proper. 
timCi. Instructions also are given, if ne^- 
cessary, to particular meetings belonging to 
it, suited to the exigencies of their cases i^ 
and certificates are granted to members on 
various occasions. 

In transacting this and other business of 
the Society, all members present are allowed^ 
to speak. The poorest man in the meeting-^' 
house, though he may be receiving chari* 
table contributions at the time, is entitled: 
to deliver his sentiments upon any poixit;^ 
He may bring forward new matter. He may* 
approve or object to what others have proi- 
posed before him. No person may inter- 
rupt him while he speaks. The youth, who> 
are sitting by, are gaining a knowledge of: 

♦ These queries will be explained in the next chapter. , 

th6 
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the affairs 'and discipline of the Society; 
and are gradually acquiring sentiments and 
habits that are to mark their character in 
life. They learn, in the first place, the duty 
of a benevolent and respectful consideration 
for the poor. In hearing the difi&rent cases 
argued and discussed, they learii in some 
measure the rudiments of justiA, and im- 
tjibe opinions of the necessity of moral con* 
duct. In these courts they learn to reason. 
They learn also to hear others patiently, and 
without interruption, and to transact any 
business, that may come before them in ma- 
turer years, with regularity and order. 

I cannot omit to mention here the orderly 
manner, in which the Quakers conduct their 
business on these occasions. When a sub- 
ject is brought before them it is canvassed, 
to the exclusion of all extraneous matter, 
till some conclusion results. The clerk of 
the monthly meeting then draws, up a mi- 
nute, containing, as nearly as he can cot 
lect, the substance of this conclusion. This 
minute is then read aloud to the auditory, 
afid either stands, or undergoes an alteration, 
as appears by the silence or discussion upon 
it to be the sense of the meeting. When 

fully 
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SaSSif ^stgrted tipon, it sbrnds readj to be re* 

corded. When a second subject comes on, 
it i^ canvassed, and a minnte is made of it, 
to be recorded in the same manner, before 
a third is allowed to be introduced. Thus 
each point is settled, till the whole business 
of the meeting is concluded. 

I may now mention that, in the same man- 
ner as the men proceed in their apartment 
on this occasion, the women proceed in their 
own apartment or meeting also. There are 
womeij-deptities and women-clerks. They 
enter the names of these deputies, read the 
minvites of the last monthly meeting, bring 
forward the new matter, and deliberate 
and argue on the affairs of their own sex. 
They record their proceedings equally. Thie 
young females, also, are present, and have 
similar opportunities of gaining knowledge, 
of improving their judgments, and of 
acquiring useful and moral habits, as the 
young men. 

It is usual, when the women have finished 
the business of their own meeting, to send 
one of their members to the apartment of 
the men, to know if they have any thing 
to communicate. This messenger having 

returned, 
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returned, and every thing having been set- 
tled and recorded in both meetings, the 
monthly meeting is over, and men, women, 
and youth of both sexes, return to their 
respective homes. 

In the same manner as the different con- 
gregations or members of the diflFerent meet- 
ings in any one division of the county meet 
together, and transact their monthly busi- 
ness, so other different congregations be- 
longing to other divisions of the same 
county meet at other appointed places, and 
dispatch their business also. And in the 
same manner as the business is thus done 
in one county, it is done in every other 
county of the kingdom once a month. 



'^s^e^g^^i^SHv 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Quarterly court or meeting — Constitution of this 
meeting — One place in each county is now fixed 
upon for the transaction of business — this place- 
may be different in the different quarters of the 
year — Deputies from tlievariousmonthly meetings 
are appointed to repair to this place — Nature of 
the business to be transacted — Certain queries 
proposed — written answers carried to these by 
the deputies just mentioned — Queries proposed 
in the women's meeting alsoy and answered in 
the same manner. 

The quarterly meeting of the Society^ 
which comes next in order, is much more 
numerously attended than the monthly. 
The monthly, as we have just seen, super- 
intended the concerns of a few congrega- 
tions or particular meetings, which were 
contained in a small division of the county. 
The quarterly meeting, on the other hand, 
superintends the concerns of all the monthly 
meetings in the county at large. It takes 
cognisance of course of the concerns of a 
greater portion of population, and, as the 

name 
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tiame implies, for a gi*eater extent of time. 
The Quafket* population of a whole county* 
is now to assemble in one place. This place, 
towever, is not always the same. It may 
be difierentj to accommodate the members 
in their turn, in the different quarters of the 
year. 

In the ^ame manner as the different con- 
gregations in a small division of a county 
Jxave been shown to have sent deputies to 
the respective monthly meetings witliin it, 
so the diflPerent monthly meetings in the 
same county send, each of theni, deputies 
to the quarterly* Two or more of each sex 
are generally deputed from each meeting. 
These deputies are supposed to have under- 
stood, at the monthly meeting where they 
were chosen, all the matters which the dis- 
tipline required them to know relative to 
the state and condition of their constituents, 
furnished with this knowledge, and in*, 
structed moreover by written documents 
oh a variety of subjects, they repair at die 

* I cliU adhere, to give the reader a clearer idea of the 
discipKne, and to prevent confusion, to the division by 
eo^nty^ though the district in' question may not always 
Comprehend a complete county, 

VOL. !• Q proper 
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proper time to the place of meetihg. AH 
the members, in the district in qliestion, 
who are expected to go, bend their direction 
hither. Any person travelling in the county 
at this time would see an unusual number 
of Quakers upon the road, directing their 
journey to the same point. Those, who live 
furthest from the place where the meeting 
is held, have often a long journey to per- 
form. They are frequently out two or 
three whole days, and sometimes longer, 
upon this occasion. But as this sort of 
meeting takes place but once iii the quarter, 
the loss of their time, and the fatigue of 
their journey, and the expenses attending it, 
are borne cheerfully. 

When all of them are assembled, nearly 
the same custom obtains at the quarterly as 
has been described at the monthly meeting. 
A irieeting for worship is first held. ^ The 
• men and women, when this is over, sepa- 
rate into their different apartments; after 
which, the meeting for discipline begins in. 
each. 

I shall not detail the different kinds of 
business, which come on at this meeting. I 
shall explain the principal subject only. - 

The 
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The Society at large have agreed upon a 
number of questions, or queries as they caU 
them, which they have committed to print, 
and which they expect to be read and 
answered in the course of these quarterly 
meetings. The following is a list of them : 

I. Are meetings for worship and disci^ 
pline kept up, and do Friends attend them 
duly, and at the time appointed; and do they 
avoid all unbecoming behaviour therein ? 

IL Is there among you any growth in the 
truth ; aAd hath any convincement appeared 
since last year ? 

III. Are Friends preserved in love towards 
each other ; if differences arise, is due care 
taken speedily to end them ; and are Friends 
(fareful to avoid and discourage tale-bearing 
and detraction ? 

IV. Do Friends endeavour, by e:^ample 
and precept, to train up their children, ser- 
vants, and those under their care, in a reli- 
gious life and conversation, consistent with 
our V Christian profession, in the frequent 
reading of the holy Scriptures, and in plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel ? 

V. Are Friends just in their dealings, and 
puxictual in fulfiilUng their engagements; and 

Q 2 are 
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are they inimally acfvisfd carefully to inspect 
the state of their affairs once in the year ? 

VI. Are Friends careful to avoid all vain 
sports and places of diversion, gaming^ all 
unnecessary frequenting of taveftts and 
other public houses^ excess in drinking, and 
other intemperance ? 

VIL Do Friends bear a faithful and CJhris* 
tian testimony against receiving and paying 
tithes, priests' demands, and those called 
church-rates ? 

VIII. Are Friends faithful in our testi- 
mony against bearing arms, and being. in 
any manner concerned in the militia, in pri- 
vateers, letters of marque, or armed vessds, 
or dealing in prize-goods ? 

IX. Are Friends clear of defrauding the 
King of his customs, duties, and excise, ixA 
of using or dealing in goods suspected to be 
run? 

X» Are the necessities of the poor among 
ypu properly inspected and relieved ; and is 
good care taken of the education of theif 
offspring ? 

XL Have any meetings been settled, difr- 
continued, or united, since last year? . 
-, X,II. Are|here any Friends prisoners &r 

,. our 



pur testimonies ; acui if dny one faath died 
a pnsoner, or been discharged, smce last 
j^ear, ivehen and how i 

XIIL Is early eare takea to admomsh 
siach as appear incliiiahle to marry in a 
manner contrary to the rules of our Society; 
^Lod to deal with such as persist ii^ refusing 
^ take counsel ? 

. XIV. Have you two or more faithful 
JFiiends) appointed by the monthly meeting, 
M ov^erseers in each particular meeting ; are 
ihe rules 'respecting removals dtdy observed; 
$SM^ is due care taken, wheoa any tiling ap- 
ptttr^ jnaior, that the rules o£ jmr discipline 
4>e tiinely and impartially piut in practice ? 

XV. Do you keep a record of the prose- 
<utipns and sufferings o£ your members f is 
due icare taken to register aU marriages, 
-hirths, and burials; are tlae titles of your 
ineedng-houses, burial-^counds, &cc. djudy 
{MPeserved and recorded ; and ^re all legaoes 
iud donations properly <secm;ed, and ce* 
corded, and duly applied ? 

1%«se are the qiuestions, which the Society 
expect should be publicly asked and an- 
syirered in their (quarterly courts or .meetings. 
Some of these are to fep ^w«w§res4 wi :<me 

quarterly 
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quarterly meeting, and others* in another^ 
and all of them in the course of the year. : 
The clerk of the quarterly meeting, when 
.they^ come to this part of the business^ reads 
the first of the appointed queries to the 
.members present, and is then silent. Soon 
after this, a deputy from one of the monthly 
meetings comes forward, and producin^g 
.the written documents or answers to the 
queries, all of which were prepared at the 
meeting where he was chosen, reads that 
document, which contains a reply to the first 
query in behalf of the meeting he repre- 
sents. A deputy from a second monthly 
meeting then comes forward, and prodi:»ceB 
the written documents also, and answers 
the same query in behalf of his own mee^> 
ing in the same manner. A deputy from a 
.third, where there are more than two meet- 
ings, then produces the documents in his 
turn, and replies to it also. And this mod^ 
is observed, till the deputies from each of 

* The Quakers consider the punctual attendance of 
their religious meetings, the preservation of love amoz^ 
them, and the care of the poor, of such particular im- 
portance, that they require the first, third, and tenth to 
be answered every (quarter. 

the 
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the monthly meetings iui the couiity have 
answered the first query. 

, When the first qupry has been thus fully 
answered, silence is observed through the 
whole court. Members present have npw 
an opportunity of making any observations 
they may thinjc proper. If it should appear 
by the answers to this first quqry, that 
there is a departure from principles on the 
subject it contains, in any of the monthly 
meetings vrhich the deputies represent, it ia. 
ncMiced by any one present. The ob3erya-' 
tions, made by one, frequently give rise to 
observations from another. Advice is somer 
times ordered to be given, adapted to the 
nature of this departure from principles; 
and this advice is occasionally circulated 
through the medium of the different months 
ly meetings to the particular congregation 
where the deviation has taken place. - : 
When the first query has been thus read 
by the clerk and answered by the deputies^ 
and when observations have been made 
upon it ind instructions given, as now de- 
scribed, a second query is read audibly; 
and the same process takes place, and similar 

observations 
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observations are sometimes made, and in-p 
structions given. 

In the same manner a third query is read 
by the clerk, and answered by aU tfee de- 
puties^ and observed upon by the meeting 
at large; ^nd so on a fourth and a fifth, till 
^11 the queries, set apart for the 4ay> are 
answered. 

It may be proper now to observe, thctt 
while the men in their own meeting-house 
are thus transacting the quarterly business 
for themselves, the women, in a different 
apartment pr meeting-house, are ccMaducting 
it also for their own ^ex. They read, an- 
swer, and observe upon the queries in the 
same manner. * When they have settled 
their own business, they send one or two of. 
their members, as they did in the case of 
the monthly meeting, to the apartment of 
the men, to know if they have any tiling to 
communicate to them* When the business 
is finished in both meetings, they break up^ 
^n4 prepare for their respective hbmes^ 
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JCreat yearly courts or meeting-'-^CtMstitution tif 

r 

this meeting — -One place only of meeting jfia^d 
Upon for the whole kingdom— *^tiis tJ^ metropolis 
y^Deputies appointed to it from the quarter^ 
misetings — Business transacted at this meeting^ 
. flutters decided not by the iv^uence of nnvfih&rf^ 
but by the weight of religioics character- — -^ 
head or chairman of this meeting-^Character of 
this discipline or government of the Quakers- — 
The laws relating to it better obeyed than those 
under any other discipline or government — Rea^ 
^(ms of this ohedience. 

J[n the order, in which* I have hitherto meor- 
tioned the meetings for the discipline of the 
Quakers, we have seen them rising by ^^e- 
^ular ascent, both in iniporcanjce gnd power. 
We have seen each in due progression €oi»- 
pri&ing the actions of a greater population 
than the foregoing, and for a greater period 
of 4ixne. I come now to the yearly meeting, 
which is possessed of a higiier and wider 
iuri^iction than any that have been yet da- 
scribed. This meeting does not take cogni- 
sance 
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sance of the conduct of particular or of 
monthly meetings, but, at one general view, 
of the state and conduct of the members of 
each quarterly meeting, in order to form a 
judgment of the general state of the Society 
for the whole kingdom. 

We saw, on a former occasion, the Qua- 
kers with their several deputies repairing to 
different places in a county ; and we have, 
seen them with their deputies again repairing 
to one great town in the different counties 
at large. We are now to sec them repairing 
to the metropolis of the kingdom. 

As deputies were chosen by each monthly 
meeting to represent it in the quarterly 
meeting, so the quarterly meetings choosy 
deputies to represent them in the yearly 
meeting. These deputies are commissioned 
to be the bearers of certain documents to 
London, which contain answers in writing 
to a number of the queries mentioned in 
the last chapter*. These answers are made 
up from the answers received by the several 
quarterly meetings from their respective 
jnonthly meetings. Besides these, they are 
to carry with them other documents, among 

* Viz. '-Numbers i. ii. iii. iv. vii. viii. ix. x. xi. xii. 

which 
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Ivhich are accounts of sufferings in conse-* 
quehce of a refusal of military service, and 
of the payment of the demands of the 
church. 

The deputies, who are now generally four 
in ntimber for each quarterly meeting, diat 
is, four of each sex, (except for the quarterly 
meetings of York and London*, the former 
'of which generally sends eight men and the 
latter twelve, and each of them the like 
number of females) having received their 
different documents, set forward on their 
journey. Besides these, many members of 
the Society repair to the metropolis. The 
distance of three or four hundred nixies 
forms no impediment to the journey. A 
man cannot travel at this time but he sees 
the Quakers in motion from all parts, 
shaping their course to London, there to 
exercise, as will appear shortly, the powet 
cf deputies, judges, and legislators in turn, 
and to investigate and settle the affairs of 
thie Society for the preceding year. 

It may not be amiss to mention a circum- 
stance, which has not unfrequently occurred 
upon these occasions. A Quaker, in low 

* The quarterly meeting of London includes Mid« 
dlesex. 

1 circum* 
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circTimstances, but of unblemished life, L^jb 
been occasionally chosen as one of the de^ 
puties to the metropolis even for a co\^lt7,, 
where the Quaker-population has been cour 
fiidered to be rich. This deputy has sc^cely 
been able, on account of the low state of his 
finances, to accomplish his journey, 2^4- 
has been known to travel on foot ffo^ 
distant parts. I mention this circumstan^ 
to prove that the Society, in its choice jctf 
representatives, shows no respect of person9, 
but that it pays, even in the perw>n^ of tljte 
poor, the respect that is due to virtue. 

The day of the yearly meeting at length 
arrives. Whole days are jaow devoted to 
business, for which various comn^ittees anp 
obliged to be appointed. The men, as 
before, retire to a meetiag-house allotted 
vtiiem to settle the business for die men ai;i4 
die Society at large ; and the women re^ 
tire to another, to settle thju: which beloixgs 
to their own sex. Ther^ ane, nevertheJew, 
at intervals, meetings for worship, at tl^ 
•several meedng-houses in the i»etropolis. 

One great part of the business of the 

yearly meeting is to know the state of the 

Society in all its branches of discipline for 

the preceding year. This is known by 

2 hearing 
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hearing- the answers brought to the queries 
from the several quarterly meetings, which 
are audibly read by the elerk, or his as- 
sistant, and are taken in rotation alphabe- 
ticallyi If any deficiency in the discipline 
should appear, by means of these documents, 
in any of the quarterly meetings, remarks 
follow on the part of ther auditory, and 
written advices are ordered to be sent, if it 
should appear necessary ; which are either of 
a g^ieral nature, or particularly directed to 
those, where the deficiency has been ob^ 
served. 

Another part of the business of the yearly 
meeting is to ascertain the ambunt of the 
money called " Friends' Sufferings," that is, 
of the money, or the value of the goods, 
that have been taken from different member* 
for tithes* and church-dues ; for the Society 
are principled against the maintenance of 
any religious ministry, and of course cani^ 
not conscientiously pay towards the sup^ 
port of the established church. In conse^ 
ijuenxs of their refusal of payment in the 

r 

* ^ 

* Distraints or ipiprisonment for refusing to serve in 
the militia are included also under the head ^^ Suf- 
ferings.'* 

latter 
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latter case, their goods are seized by a Iaw«^ 
process, and sold to the best bidder. They, 
who have the charge of these executions, 
behave diflferently. Some wantonly take 
such goods as will not sell for a quarter of 
their value, and others much more than is 
necessary; and others, again, kindljr select 
those, which in the sale will be attended 
with the . least loss. This amount, arising 
from this confiscation of their property, is 
easily ascertained from the written answers 
of the deputies. The sum for each county 
is observed and noted down. The dif» 
ferent sums are then added together, and 
the amount for the whole kingdom within 
the year is discovered. 

In speaking of tithes and church-dues, 
I must correct an error that is prevalent. It 
is usually understood, when individuals sxx£^ 
fer on these accounts, that their losses are 
made up by the Society at large. Nothing 
can be more false than this idea. Were their 
losses; made up on such occasions, there 
would be no suffering. The fact is, that 
whatever a person loses in this way is his 
own total loss ; nor is it ever refimded, 
though, in consequence of expensive prose- 
cutions 
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cutions at law, it has amounted to the whole 
of the property of those, who have refused 
the payment of these demands. If a man 
were to come to poverty on this account, he 
would undoubtedly be supported, but he 
would only be supported as belonging to 
the poor of the Society. 

Among the subjects introduced at this 
meeting may be thiact of any. new regulations 
for the government of the Society. The 
Quakers are not so blindly attached to an- 
tiquity, as to keep to customs, merely be- 
cause they are of antient date. But they 
are ready, on conviction, to change, alter, 
and improve. Such regulations or altera- 
tions may be, and sometimes are, proposed 
by individuals, except in cases of removals 
and settlements, when it is expected that they 
should come through the medium of one of 
the quarterly meetings*. 

There is also a variety of other business 

* The usual method^ however, is for an individual to 
propose these to his own monthly meetings and for this 
meeting, if they approve of them, to propose them to 
the quarterly, and then for the quarterly, in casQ of a 
similar approbation, to propose them to the yearly 
meeting. 

at 
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at the yearly meeting. Reports are received 
and considered on the subject of Ackwqrtfc 
School, which was mentioned in ^ former 
part of this work as a public seminary of 
the Society* 

Letters are also read from the branehe^^ 
of the Society in foreign parts, and answera 
prepared to them. 

Appeals . also are heard, in various in-* 
stances, and determined in this court* 

I m^y mention here two circumstances^ 
that are worthy of notice on these occasions^ 
It may be observed that whether such 
business as that, which I have just detailed^ 
or any of any other sort, comes before the 
yearly meeting at large, it is decided, not 
by the influence of numbers, but by the 
weight of religious character. As most sub- 
jects aflPord cause for a difference of opi* 
nion, so individuals at this meeting axf 
found taking their different sides of . the ar- 
gument as they believe it right. Those, 
however, who are in opposition to any mea- 
sure, if they perceive by the turn the debate 
takes, cither that they are going against the 
general w;ill, or that they are opposing the 
sentiments of members of high moral repu- 
tation 
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tatioh in the Society, give way. And so far 
do they ciarry their condescension on these 
occasions, that if a few antient and respect- 
able individuals seem to be dissatisfied with 
any measure that may have been proposed, 
though otherwise respectably supported, the 
measure is frequently postponed, out of 
tenderness to the feelings of such members, 
and from a desire of gaining them in time 
by forbearance. But in whatever way the 
question before them is settled, no division 
is ever called for. No counting of num- 
bers is allowed. No protest is suffered to be 
entered. In such a case there can be no 
ostensible leader of any party : no ostensi- 
ble minority or majority. The Quakers are 
of opinion that such things, if allowed, 
would be inconsistent with their profession. 
They would lead, also, to broils and divi- 
sions, and ultimately to the detriment of 
the Society. Every measure, therefore, is 
settled by those who are present at this meetr 
ing in the way I have mentioned, in brotherly 
love, and, as the name of the Society signi- 
fies, as Friends; 

The other remarkable circumstance is, 
VOL. I. R that 
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that there is no ostensible president, of 
head*, of this great assembly, nor any osten^ 
sible president, or head, of any one of itd com-* 
mittees ; and yet the business of the Society 
is conducted in as orderly a manner as it is 
possible to be among any body of meH, 
where the number is so great, and wher« 
every individual has a right to speak. 

The state of the Society having by this 
time been ascertained, both in the meetings 
of the women and of the men, from the 
written answers of the diiFerent deputies^ 
and from the reports of diflferent com- 
mittees, and the other business f of the 
meeting having been nearly finished, a com* 
rnittee, which had been previously chosen, 
,meet to draw up a public letter. 

This letter usually comprehends three 
subjects : first, the State of the Society, in 
which the sufierings for tithes and other 

^ Christ is supposed by the Quakers to be the head> 
under whose guidance all their deliberationa ought to 
take places 

t This may relate to the printing of books^ to testi- 
monies concerning deceased ministers^ addresses to the 
King, if thought necessary^ and the like. 

demands 
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detiiailds^ of the church are included? Thi9 
^tate, in all its different branches, the com-* 
mittee ascertain by inspecting the augwers 
as brought by the deputies before men- 
tioned. 

A second subject, comprehended in th^ 
iette^ is Advice to the Society for the Regu-r 
lation of their moral and civil Conduct. — ' 
This advice is suggested partly frpna th^ 
j^ame written ^swers, and partly by the 
circumstances of the times. Are thei:e, for 

» ..." • 7 - 

instance, any vicious customs creeping into 
the Society, or any nevir dispositions among 
its members contraty to their principles? 
The answers brought by tjhe deputies shovit 
it, and advice is contauljed i^ the letter 
adapted to the case. Are the timeis ^!^i&Qm 
pf difficulty and embarr»gsmeat io the 
commercial world ? Is the aspecjt of the 
^ppjiiucal horizon glooifiy, 9ad does it ap^/af 
^ig with convulsipps ? }ipvr ^idnjonitiou ^4- 
Hdyices follow. 

A third subject, cpmpreheaded in fi)$ 
Jc^f r, and which I believe siAce the yjeaf 
J 787 has frequently forija^d :a atwj^iijg »rr 
^cle in it, ip the iSlave-Tra^. Tixe (^mk^r^ 
consider this tra^e .^ so ^jjqt^si^ly b^g 

R a ' with 
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with misery to their fellow-creatures, that 
their members ought to have a deep and 
awful feeling, and a reUgious care and con- 
cern, about it. These, and octasionally other 
subjects, having been duly weighed by 
die committee, they begin to compose the 
letter. 

When the letter is ready, it is brought' 
into the public meeting, and the whole of 
it, without interruption, is first read au-^ 
dibly. It is then read over again, and can- 
vassed sentence by sentence. Every sen- 
tence, nay every word, is liable to alteration ; 
for any one may make his remarks, and 
nothing can stand but by the sense of 
the meeting. When finally settled and ap- 
proved, it is printed, and dispersed among 
the members throughout the naltion. The 
letter may be considered as informing the 
Society of certain matters that occurred 
in the preceding year, and as conveying to 
them admonitions on various subjects. This 
letter is emphatically styled " The General 
Epistle." The yearly meeting, having now 
lasted about ten days, is dissolved, after a 
solemn pause, and the different deputies are 
at liberty to return home. 

' This 
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This important institution of the yearly 
meetings bring with it, on every return, its 
pains and pleasures. To persons of maturer 
years, who attend at this time on committee 
after committee, and have various offices to 
perform, it is certainly an anniversary of 
care and anxiety, fatigue and trouble. But 
it affords them, on the other hand, occasions 
of innocent delight. Some, educated in the 
same school, and others, united by the ties 
of blood and youthful friendship, but sepa- 
rated from one another by following in 
distant situations the various concerns of 
life, meet together in the intervals of the 
discipUnary business, and feel, in the warm 
recognition of their antient intercourse, a 
pleasure, which might have been delayed for 
years- but for the intervention of this occa- 
sion. To the youth it affords- ,an opportu- 
nity, amidst this concourse of members, of 
seeing those, who are reputed to be of the 
most exemplary character in the Society, 
jind whom they would not have had the 
^me chance of seeing at any other time. 
They are introduced, also, at this season to 
dwir relations and family-friends. They 

visit 



Viisit abcJut, and form iiew cbnnfeetions in 
the Society, and are permitted the enjoy- 
ment of other reasonably pleasures. 

Such is the organization of the discipline 
or government of the Quakers. Nor may 
it improperly be called a government, wheA 
We consider that, besides all matters re^ 
iating to the church, it takes cognisance of 
the actions of Quakers one to another, and of 
these to their fellow-citizens ; and of these, 
again, to the state ; in fact, of all actiops of 
Snemberis, if immoral in the eye of the So- 
ciety, as soon as they are known. It giveSi 
out its pi'ohibitions. It marks its critties. 
It imp'Oses offices on its subjects. It call^ 
them to disciplinary duties. This govern* 
inent, however, notwithstanding its power> 
has, as I observed before, no president or head, 
either permanent or temporary*. There is 
no first man thjough the whole Society. 
Neither has it aiiy badge of office, or mace, 
or constable's staff, or sword. It may be 
observed, also, that it has no office of emo- 
lument by which its hands can be strength^r 

* This government or discipline Is considered as a 
d:^€Ocracy, - 

ened, 
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ened, none of its ministers, elders, clerks% 
overseers, or deputies, being paid : and yet 
its administration is firmly conducted, and 
its laws are better obeyed than laws by per- 
sons under any other denomination or go- 
vernment. The constant assemblage of the 
Quakers at their places of worship, and their 
unwearied, attendance at the monthly and 
quarterly meetings, which they must often 
frequent at a great distance, to their own 
personal inconvenience and to the hiun* 
drance of their worldly concerns, must be 
admitted, in part, as proofs of this last 
remark. But when we consider them as a 
distinct people, differing in their manner of 
speech and in their dress and customs from 
others, rebelling against fashion and the 
fashionable world, and likely therefore to 
become rather the objects of ridicule than 
of praise ; when we consider these things, 
and their steady and rigid perseverance in 
the singular rules and customs of the So- 
ciety, we cannot but regard their obedi- 
ence to their own discipline, which makes a 

* Except the clerk in London, who keeps the general 
records of ihe whole Society, and resides on the premises 
erected for their preservation. 

point 
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point of the observance of such distinctions, 
as extraordinary. - 

. This singular obedience, however, to the 
laws of the Society may be accounted for 
on three principles. In the first place^ in 
no society is there so much vigilance over 
the conduct of its members as in that of the 
Quakers, as the history of their discipline 
must have already rtianifested. This yigir 
lance, of course, cannot miss of its e&ct. 
But a second cause is the following : — The 
Quaker-laws and regulations are not made 
by any one person, nor by any number 
even of deputies. They are made by tbemr 
selves, that is, by the Society in yearly meetr 
ing assembled. If a bad law, or the repesJ 
of a good one, be proposed, every one prer 
sent, without distinction, has liberty to 
speak against the motion. The proposition 
cannot pass against the sense of the meeting. 
If persons are not present, it is their own 
fault. Thus it happens that every law 
passed at the yearly meeting may be con- 
sidered, in soi][ie measure, as the law oj^ 
every Quaker's own making, or as the law 
of his own will : and people are much more 
likely to follow regulations made b,y their 

own 
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own consent, than those which are made 
against it. This, therefore, has unquestion* 
ably an operation as a second cause. A third 
may be traced in the pecuHar sentiments, 
which the Quakers hold as a religious body. 
They believe that many of their members, 
when they deliver themselves pubhcly on 
any subject at the yearly meeting, are in- 
Aiienced. by the dictates of the pure Prin- 
ciple, or by the Spirit of Truth. Hence the 
laws of the Society, which are the result of 
3uch influences, have with them the sanc- 
tion of spiritual authority. They pay them, 
' therefore, a greater deference on this ac- 
-count than they v.;ould to laws, which they 
conceive to have been the production of the 
inere imagination or will of man. 
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CHAPTER V, 



Tyisowning — Foundation of the right of disowning 
'-^Disowning no slight punishment-^^wherein the 
hardship or suffering consists. 

I SHALL conclude the Discipline of the 
Society by making a few remarks on die 
subject of Disowning. 

The Quakers conceive they have a right 
to excommunicate or disown, because per- 
sons entering into any society have a right 
to make their own reasonable rules of mem* 
bership; and so early as in the year 1663 
this practice had been adopted by George 
Fox, and those who were in religious union 
with him. They, who are born in the So- 
ciety, are bound of course to abide by these 
rules, while they co\itinue to be the rules of 
the general will, or to leave it. They, who 
come into it by convincement, are bound to 
follow them, or not to sue for admission 
into membership. This right of disowning, 
which arises from the reasonableness of the 

thing 
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thing, the Quakers consider to have been 
pointed out and established by the Author 
of the Christian religion, who determined 
that if a disorderly person, after having re- 
ceived repeated admonitions, should still con- 
tinue disorderly, he should be considered as 
an alien by the church*. 

The observations, which I shall make on 
the subject qf Disowning, will be wholly 
confined to it in its operation as a source 
of suflFering to those, who are sentenc^ to 
Undergo it. People are apt to say^ " Where 
is the hardship of being disowned ? A man, 
though disowned by th§ Quakers, may still 
go to their religious meetings j or he may 
^oJrship, if he choose, with other dissenters, 
or with those of the church of England ; 
fbr the doors of all places of worship are 
<>pen to those who desire to enter them." i 
)|hall state, therefore, in what this hardship 
consists ; and I should haye done it sooner, 
but that I could not have made it so well 
understood, as after an explanation had been 
given of the discipline of the Quakers, as a 
distinct subject of my work. 

There is no doubt that a person, who is 
<iisowned, will be differently afiected by dif- 

^ Malt, i^viii. Ver. 1^. 

ferent 
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ferent considerations. Something will de- 
pend upon the circumstance, whether he 
considers himself as disowned for a moral 
or a political offence ; something, again, whe-^ 
ther he has been in the habit of attending 
the meetings tor discipline, and what ^su^ 
mation he may put upon these. 

But whether he had been regular of not 
in these attendances, it is certain that he has 
a power and a consequence, while he remains 
in l^is own Society, which he loses when h? 
leaves it, or when he goes into the world at 
large. The reader will have already ob;- 
served, that in no society is a man, if I 
may use the expression, so much of a- man 
as in that which is under our consideration, 
or in no society is there such an equality of 
rank and privileges; A Quaker is called, as 
we have seen, to the exercise of important and 
honourable functions. He sits in his monthly 
meeting, as it were in council, with the rest 
of the members. In point of privilege, he 
sees all equal, but he sees none superior, tQ 
himself. He may give hiis advice on ^ny 
question. He may propose new matter. He 
may argue and reply. In the quarterly meet- 
ing he is called to the exercise of the same 
privileges, b\*t on a larger; §qalQ. And at the 

yearly 
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yearly meeting he may, if he please, unite in 
his own person the offices of counsel, judge, 
and legislator. But when he leaves the Society^ 
and goes out into the world, he has no such 
station or power. He sees there every-body 
equal to himself in privileges, and thousands 
above him. It is in this loss of his former 
consequence that he must feel a punishmeijt, 
in having been disowned. For he can never 
be to his own feelings what he was before. 
It is almost impossible that he should not 
feel a diminution of his dignity and impor- 
tance as a man. 

Neither can he restore himself to these 
privileges by going to a distant part of the 
kingdom, and residing among Quakers there, 
on a supposition that his disownment may 
be concealed. For every member, going to 
a new abode among other members, must 
carry with him a certificate of his con-. 
duct from the last monthly meeting which 
he left, or he cannot be received by these 
. as one of the same flock. 

But besides, losing these privileges, which 
confer consequence upon him, he loses others 
of another kind. He cannot marry in the 
Society. If a poor man, he is no longer ex- 
empt from the militia, if drawn, by sub- 
8 mitting 
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mitting to three months imprisotiinent : nqf 
is he entitled to that comfortable inalnte^ 
nance, in case of necessity, which the Society 
provide for their, own poor. 

To these considerations it may not, per* 
haps, be superfluous to add, that if he con- 
tinues to mix with the members of his own 
Society, he will occasionally find circumr 
stances arising which will femind him of 
Jiis fornaer state : and if he transfers his 
friendshij) to others, he will feel awkward 
and uneasy, and out of his element, till he 
has made his temper, his opinions, and his 
manners, harmonize with those of his neW 
associates of the world*. 

* As Diso\Vnment may operate as no slight punish- 
ment^ the reader ought to recollect, that the offences, fof 
which it may take place, are known beforehand ; that 
pains are taken with the offender ; that appeals are allowed 
him j and that restoration to membership is admissible 
in the case of repentance. On the other hand, however, 
it cannot be too seriously insisted upon, that> where re- 
ligious societies adopt a discipline, they ought to be care- 
ful not to swell the number of crimes unnecessarily, but 
to construe those actions only as such, which the letter 
and spirit of Christianity strictly warrant, or which Jesus 
Christ would have pronounced to he offences on the s^me 
occasions. 
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Dress — Quakers distinguished by their dress from 
others — Great extravagance in dress in thejifi 
ieenth and sixteenth centuries — this extravagance 
had reached the clergy— but religious individuals 
kept to their antient dresses — The dress which 
the men of this description wore in those days — 
dress of the women of this desaiption also — 
George Fox and the Quakers^ springing out of 
these, carried their plain habits with t/iem into 
their new Society. 

I HATE now explained, in a diffusive majtir 
»r, the Moral £ducati6n and the Disci* 
pline of the Quakers. I shall pFo<;eed to the 
explanation of such Customs as l^em pscu* 
Uar to them as a Society of Christians. 
vo<n. J. s The 
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..qoendy regulated by the Go- 
Persons of a certain rank and 
permitted to wear only cloth- 
cain kind. But these restric- 
stinctions were gradually bro- 
ind people, as they were able 
launched out into unlimited 
in their dress. The fijEteenth 
;i centuries, and down from 
e rime whan the Quakers first 
re periods particularly noticed 
in the use of apparel. There 
expensive or too preposte- 
-vorn. Our ancestors, also, to 
quotation, " were never con- 
iour or fashion two mionths to 
can have no idea, by survey- 
: generation, of the folly in 
these early ages. But these 
I confined to the laity. Af- 
ade and gaudy clothing were 
:_^ many of the clergy, who 
rest invectives of the poets 
The Ploughman in Chati- 
I'ales is full upon this point. 



He 
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The Dress pf the Quakers is the first ctts- 
torn of this nature that I purpose to notice. 

They stand distinguished by means of it 
from all other religious bodies. The men 
do Ert^t wear lace, frills, ruflBes, swords, or 
any of the ornaments used by the fashion- 
able world. The women wear no lace, 
flounces, lappets, rings, bracelets, necklaces^ 
ear-rings, nor any tiding belonging to this 
class. Both sexes are also particular in the 
choice of the colour of their clothes. All 
gay colours, sych as red, blue, green, and 
yellow, are exploded. Dressing in this man- 
tier, a member of this Society is known by 
his apparel through the whole kingdom. 
This is not the case with any other indivi- 
duals of the island, except the clergy ; and 
these, in consequence of the black gaitnents 
worn by persons on account of the death of 
their relations, are not always distinguish- 
able from others.' 

I know of no custom among the Quakers 
which has: "Ripre excited the curiosity .06. 
othertthan this of dieir dress, and none in: 
wjjiich they hfve been more mistaken in 
their eonjecturea conceijiijo^g it 

In the ojirly tiikiea of: theJEAgliak history. 
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dress was frequently regulated by the Go- 
vernment *. Persons of a certain rank and 
fortune were permitted to wear only cloth- 
ing of a certain kind. But these restric- 
tions and distinctions were gradually ^bro- 
ken down; and people, as they were able 
and willing, launched out into unlimited 
extravagance in their dr^s. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and down from 
thence to the tin^ when the Qiiakers first 
appeared^ were periods particularly noticed 
for prodigality in the use of apparel* There 
was nothing too expensive or too preposte- 
rous to be worn. Our ancestors, also, to 
use an antient quotation, '^ were never con- 
stant to one colour or fashion two months to 
an end." We can have no idea, by survey- 
ing the present generation, of the folly^ in 
such respects of these early ages. But these 
follies were not confined to the laity i, Af- 
fectation of parade and gaudy clothing were 
admitted among many of the clergy, who 
incurred the severest invectives of the poets: 
cm that Account. The Ploughman in Chau- 
cer's Canterbury Tales is full upon this point. 

* See Sirutt's Antiquities. 

s 2 He 
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He gives us the foUpwing description of a 
priest : 

^^ That hye on horse wylleth to ride^ 
In glytterande gold of great araye^ 
Ypainted and portred all in pryde. 
No common knyght may go so gayc ; 
Chaunge of clothyng eVery daye. 
With golden g\Tdels great and smallj 
As boystrous as is here at baye : 
All suchc falshed mote nede fall." 

To this he adds, that many of them had 
more than one or two mitres, embellished 
with pearls like the head of a queen, and t 
staff of gold sQt with jewels, as heavy as 
lead« He then speaks of their appearing 
out of doors with broad bucHers and long 
swords, or with baldrics about their necks, 
instead of stoles, to which their bas^lards 
were attached : 

^^ Bucklers brode arid swcardes lont^e,^^ — 
** Baudryke with basclards kene;" 

He then accuses them with wearing g^y. 
gowns of scarlej: and ; green colours, orna- 
mented with cut-work, and for the long 
pykes upon their shoes. 

But so late as the year 1652 we have the 
following anecdote pf the whjinsisical dress of 

a clcr- 
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21 clergyman: — John Owen, dean of Christ- 
church, and vice-chancellor of Oxford, is re- 
prq-sented as wearing a lawn band, — as hav- 
ing his hair powdered, and his hat curiously 
cocked. He is described, also, as wearing 
Spanish-leather boots with lawn tops, and 
snafce-bone band-strings with large tassels,' 
and a large set of ribbands pointed at his 
kiiees with points or tags at the end. And^ 
much about the sartie time, wheii Charles the 
Second was at Newmarket, Nathaniel Vin- 
Cent, doctor of divinity, fellow of Glare-' 
hall, and chaplain in ordinary to his ma-^ 
jesty, preached l^efore him. But the kiiig 
was -so displeased 'with the foppery of this' 
preacher's dress, that he commanded the' 
duke of Monmouth, then chancellor of the 
University, to cause the statutes concerning 
decency of apparel among the clergy to be 
put iaito execution ; which was accordingly 
done. 

These instances are sufficient to show that 
the taste for preposterous and extravagant 
dress must have operated like a contagion in 
those times, or the clergy would scarcely 
have dressed themselves in, this ridiculous 
and censurable manner. 

But 
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But although this extravagance was fbuad 
among many orders of society at the time 
of the appearance of George Fox, yet many 
individuals had set their faces against the 
fashions of the world. These consisted 
principally of religious people of different 
denominations, most of whom were in the 
middle classes of Ufe. Such persons were 
found in plain and simple habits, notwith- 
standing the contagion of the example of 
their superiors in rank. The men of this 
description generally wore plain round hats 
with common crowns. They had discarded 
the sugar4oaf hat, aod the hat turned up 
yrith a silver clasp on one side^ as well as al) 
ornaments belonging to it, such as pictures^ 
feathers, and bands of various colours. They 
had adopted a plain suit of clothes. They 
wore cloaks, when necessary, over these : but 
both the clothes and the cloaks were of the 
same colour. The colour of each of them 
was either drab or gray. Other people, 
wh6 followed the fashions, wore white, red, 
green, yellow, violet, scarlet, and other co^ 
lours, which were expensive, because they 
yrere principally dyed in foreign parts. The 
drab consisted of the white wool undy^d i 

and 



tand thte gtay of the white"%obl Mxed wiA 
the black, whifch was undyftd also. These 
i^olours were tken the colours of the clothe*, 
ibecause they #ere the least exjiensivej o5F 
the peasants of England, as they are iiow of 
•those of Portugal and Spain* Thfey ha^ 
discarded^ also^ ali oraameiitti 6tich as c^ 
lace, or bunches of ribands at the khees; 
ittid their btittons -were ^xleraAy of alch jrni]^, 
as this composition Was then tenxiedj or of 
the ^ame colour as their, clothes. 

The grate arid religious Wbmen, afeo^ likfe 
the nien, had ^avoided the fUshioiis of theii: 
times; These had adopted the caj^: and th^ 
black hbod for their he^ul^ress^i Th6 black 
hood had been long the distinguisldnj^ tiiark 
ofagraTematrort Mi prostitutes^ so ^arly 
as Edward the Third, had been fotbiddeh 
to wear it. In aftfirtimes it Was celebrated 
by the poets by the epithet bf Venet'able, 
and had been introduced by painters ^s the 
reptesentitive bf Virtue When fashionable 
'women had discarded it, which WaSf the case 
ill Georgei Fbx^s time, the intolre «6ber, oh 
actotrht 6f the!se ahtiefit mark^ of its -sine- 
tity, had r^taihed it, arid it l?iras then coift- 
mori arilcmg tndri. With tesplect to the 

hair 
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hair of grave and sober women in those 
days, it. was worn plain, and covered occa.- 
sionaHy by a plain hat or bonnet. They 
had avoided by this choice those preposte- 
i^pusr head-dresses and bonnets, which none 
but those, who have seen paintings of them, 
covJd bejieve ever to have been vvrorn. They 
admitted none of the large ruffs. that were 
then in us?, but chose a plain handkerchief 
for their necks, differing from those of others, 
which had rich point and curious lace. They 
rejected the crimson satin doublet with 
black velvet skirts, and contented themselves 
. with a plain gown, generally of stuff, and of 
a drab, or gray, or buff, or buffin colour as 
it was called, and faced wich buckram. 
These colours, as I observed before, were 
the colours . worn by country-people, and 
were not expensive — because they were not 
dyed. To this gown was added a green 
apron. Green aprons had been long worn 
in England; yet, at the time I allude to, they 
were oi^t of fashion, so as to be ridiculed by 
the gay : but old-fashioned people still re- 
tained thp,m. Thus an idea of gravity was 
connected with them ; and therefore reli- 
gious and steady women adopted them as 

fhe 
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the grave and sober garments of . antient 
tim^s. 

It may now be observed, that from these 
religious persons, habited in this manner 
in opposition to the fashions of the world, 
the primitive Quakers geijerally sprung. 
George Fox himself wore the plain gray coat 
that has been noticed, with akhymy buttons, 
and a plain leathern girdle about his waist. 
When the Quakers, therefore, first met in 
religious union, they met in these simple 
clothes. They made no alteration in their 
dress on account of their new religion. They 
prescribed no form or colour as distinguish- 
ing marks of their sect ; but they carried 
with them the plain habits of their an- 
cestors into their new Society, as the habits 
of the grave and sober people of their ©wa 
times. 
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But though George Fox introduced no new dres^ 
int4> the Society ^ he was not indifferent on the 
subject — he recommended simplicity and plain* 
ness — and declaimed against ihejashi&ns €ff the 
times — supported by Barclay and Perm — tkesh 
explained the objects of dress — The influence qf 
these explanations — Dress^ at lengthy incorpO" 
rated into the discipline — but no standard jSxed 
either of shape or colour- — the objects of dress 
only recbgnisedy and simplicity recommended — 
-^ new iera — great variety allowable by the dis' 
cipline — Quakers have deviated less from the 
dress of their ancestors than other people. 

Xhouoh George Fox never introduced any 
new or particular garments, when he formed 
the Society, as models worthy of the imita- 
tion of those who joined him, yet, as a ref- 
ligious man, he was not indifferent on the 
subject of dress. Nor could he, as a re- 
former, see those extravagant fashions, which 
I have shown to have existed in his time, 
' without publicly noticing them. We find 
him accordingly recommending to his fol- 
lowers simplicity and plainness of apparel, 

and 
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and bearing his testimony a^nst the prei^ 
posterous and fluctuating apparel of thie 
world., ^ 

tn thie various papers, whi^:h he wrote or 
gave forth upon this subject, he laid it down 
as a position, that all ornaments^ superflui^ea» 
and unreasonable changes in dress, mani^^ 
fested an earthly or worldly spirit iHe 
kid it down, again, that such things, betn^ 
adopted principally for the lust of the eye, 
were productive of vanity and pride j and 
that, in proportion as men paid attention to 
these outward decorations and changes, they 
suffered some loss in the value and dignity 
of their minds. He considered, also, all 
such decorations and changes as contrary 
both to the letter and the spirit of the Scrip- 
tures. Isaiah, one of the greatest prophets 
udder the Law, had severely reproved the 
daughters of Israel on account of their tin- 
l^ing ornaments, cauls, round tires, chains, 
bracelets, rings, and ear-rings. St. Paul, 
also, and St. Peter, had both of them cau- 
tioned the women of their own times to 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, and 
not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls^ 
or costly array. And the former had ^pokei^ 

to 
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to both i^xes indiscriminately not to con- 
form to the world ; in which latter expreSr 
sion he evidently included all those customs 
of the world, of whatsoever nature, that 
were in any manner injurious to the mora-r 
lity of the minds of those, who followed 
them. 

By the publication of these sentiments 
Gcferge Fox showed to the world, that it 
was his opinion that religion, though it pre- 
scribed no particular form of apparel, was 
not indifferent as to the general subgect of 
dress. These sentiments became the senti- 
ments of his followers : but the ISociety was 
coming fast into a new situation* When 
the members of it fir-st met in union, they 
consisted of grown-up persons ; of such as 
had had their minds spiritually exercised, and 
their judgments convinced in religious mat- 
ters ; of such, in fact, as had been Quakers 
in spirit before they had become Quaker* 
by name. All admonitions, therefore, on 
the subject of dress were unnecessary for 
such persons. But many of those, who had 
joined the Society, brought with them chil- 
dren into it, and, from the marriages of 
others, children were daily springing up. 

To 
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To the latter, in a profligate agie, where the . 
fashions were still raging from, without, and 
m^ng an inroad upon the minds and 
morals of individuals, some cautions were 
necessary for the preservation of their in- 
nocence ill such a storm. For these were 
the reverse of their parents* Young in 
point of age^ they were Quakers by name 
before they could become Quakers in spirit. 
Robert Barclay, therefore, and William Penn, 
kept alive the subject of dress, which George 
Fox had been the first to notice in the So- 
ciety. They followed him on his scriptural 
ground. They repeated the arguments, that 
extravagant dress manifested an earthly 
spirit, and that it was productive of vanity 
and pride. But they strengthened the case 
by adding arguments of their own. Among 
the^ I may notice, that they considered what 
wei*e the objects of driess. They reduced 
these to two, — to decency and cotnfort,r-^in 
which latter idea was included protectioii 
from the varied inclemencies of the weather. 
Every thing,^ therefore, beyond these they 
cpnsider&d as; superfluous : of course, all 
9!?n#3jent8 would become -censurabl*, and 
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all unreasonable changes indefensible, upoa 
such a system* 

These discussions, however, on this sub- 
ject never occasioned the more antient mem* 
bers to make any alteration in their dresa ; 
for they continued, as when they had come 
into the Society, to be a plain people. But 
they occasioned parents to be more vigilant 
over their children in this respect, and they 
taught the Society to lc)ok upon dress a* a 
subject connected with the Christian reli- 
gion, in any case where it could become in- 
jurious to the morality of the mind, fo 
process of time, therefore, as the fashions 
continued to spread, and as the youth of the* 
Society begsui to come under their dominion, 
the Quakers incorpwated dress among the- 
other subjects of their discipline. Hence, 
no member, after this period, could dress- 
himself preposterously, or follow the fl^ettsg" 
fashions of the world, without coming under 
the authority of friendly and wholesome 
admonition. Hence, an annual inquiry 
began to be made, if parents brought up 
dieir children to dress consistently with' 
their Christian profession. The Society^ 

however, 
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lioweiver, recommended only simplicity ai^ 
plaimiesa to be attended cci oa this occasioa*. 
They prescribed no standard, no fbrm^ no 
colour, for the apparel of their members^ 
They acknowledged the two great objects 
of decency and ctmaibrt^ and left their 
membera to olcxthe themselves consistently 
with these, as it was agreeable, to their con** 
venience or their disposition. 

A new sera commenced froon, this period* 
Persons already in the Society contmned o£ 
com*je ^n their imtient dresses* If others 
had come into it; by qonvincement, who had 
led gay lives^ they laid aside their gaudy 
garments, and took those that were more- 
jdatn : and the children of bodi, from this 
time^ began to be habited fr(»n their youth; 
as their parents were^ 

But though the Quakers had thus brought, 
apparel under the disciplinary cognisance of 
the Society, yet the dress of individuals was.- 
not always alike, nor did. it continire always. 
cpae and the same even with the primitive, 
loembers of it; nor has it continued one and. 
the; same widi their descendants* For, de« 
cency and comfort having been declared to \»i 
the true add only objects of dress, such ai 
* • latitude 
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latitude was given as to admit of great va-' 
riety in apparel. Hence, if we were to see a 
group of modern Quakers before tas, we 
should probably not find any two of them 
dressed alike. Health, we all know, may" 
require alterations in dress. Simplicity may 
suggest others. Convraiience, again, may 
point out others : and yet all these various 
alterations may be consistent with the ob-' 
jects before specified. And here it may be 
observed that the Society, during its exist- 
ence for a century and a half, has without 
doubt, in some degree, imperceptibly fol- 
lowed the world, though not in its fashions, 
yet in its improvements of clothing. 

It must be obvious, again, that some 
people are of a grave and that others are of 
a lively disposition, and that these will pro- 
bably never dress alike. Othey members, 
again, but particularly the rich, have a larger 
intercourse than the rest of them^ or mix 
more, with the world. These, again, will prc>- 
bably dress a little differently from others ; ' 
and yet, regarding the two great objects ofi 
dress, their clothing msiy come within the 
limits which these allow. Indeed, if there 
be any, whose apparel would be thought 

exception- 
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exceptionable by the Society, these would 
be fovnd among the rich. Money, in all 
90cietie$, generally takes the liberty of in- 
troducing ejo^eptions. Nothing, ^however, 
19 raoiv true than that even among the 
richest of the Society there is frequently as 
much plainness and simplicity in their out-^ 
ward dress as among the poor : and, wheref 
the exceptions exist, they are seldom carried 
to an ettray agant, and never to a prepos- 
terous, extent. 

From this account it will be seen, that the 
ideas of the world are erroneous on the sub- 
ject of the dress of the Quakers ; for it has 
always be^n imagined that, when the early 
Quakers first met in religious union, they 
met to deliberate ajad fix upon some standard^ 
which should operate as a political institu* 
tion, by which the members should be di- 
sdagnisjb^d by their apparel from the rest of 
the woiid. The whole history, however, of 
the shape^ and colour of the garments of the 
Society is a? has been related, namely, that 
the primitive members dressed like the so- 
ber, stieady, and religious people of the age in 
which thQ Society sprung up, and that their 
descendants have departed less, in a course 

VOL. I. T of 
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of time, than others from the dress o£ their 
ancestors. The men's hats are neariy thfl! 
same now^ except that they have stayis 
and loops, and many of their clothes are 
nearly of the same shape and colour^ as ifl 
the days of George Fox. The dress df the 
women, also, is nearly similar. The black 
hoods indeed have gone, in a certain de- 
gree, out of use: but many of such wometf 
as are ministers and elders, and indeed many 
others of age and gravity of manners, still 
retain them. The green apron, ^so, has 
been nearly, if not wholly, laid aside. There 
was here and there an antient woman who 
used it within the last ten years ; but I am 
told that the last of these died lately. No 
other reasons can be given, than those which 
have been assigned, why Quaker-women 
should have been found in the use of a 
colour, that is so unlike any other, which 
they how use in their dress. Upon the 
whole, if the females were still to retain the 
use of the black hood and the green apron, 
and the men were to discard the stays and 
loops for their hats, we should' find that 
persons of bodi sexes in the Society, but par- 
ticularly such as are antiquated, or as may 

be 
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be deemed old-fashioned in it, would ap- 
proach very near to the first or primitive 
members in their appearance, both as to the 
sort, and to. the shape, and to the colour, of 
their clothes. Thus has George Fox,, by 
means of the advice he gave upon this sub- 
ject, and the general discipline which he in- 
troduced into the Society, kept up, for a 
hundred and fifty years, against the power- 
ful attacks of the varying fashions of the 
world, one steady and uniform external ap- 
pearance among his descendants ; an event, 
which neither the clergy by means of their 
, sermons^ nor other writers, whether grave 
<m: gay, were able to accomplish during the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, and which 
none of their successors have beect able to 
accomplish from that time to the present. 



< . 
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SECTION III. 



T?ie world usually make objections to the Quaker^ 

dress — the charge /*, that there is a preciseness 

in ity which is equivalent to the worshipping of. 

forms-^The truth of this charge not to be ascer^ 

tained but by a knoivledge of the heari-^^But out^ 

f ward facts make against it-'-^uch as the origin 
of the Quaker^dress- — and the Quaker-docirim 
on dress — Doctrine of Christianity on this sub- 
ject — opinion of the early Christians upon it"^ 
reputed advantages of the Quaker^dress. 



I SHOULD have been glad to have 
missed the subject of the Quaker-dress in 
the last section ; but so many objections are 
usually made against it, that I tiipught it 
right to stop for a while in the present place* 
Indeed, if I were to choose a subject, upon 
which the world had been more than ordi- 
narily severe on the members of this Society, 
I should select that of their dress. Almost 
every-body has something to say upon thia 
point : and as in almost all cases, where ar- 
guments are numerous, many of them are 
generally frivolous, so it has happened in this 

also. 
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*lk6* There is one^ however, which it is im* 
possible not to notice upon this subject, 
r The Quakers, it is confessed by their ad-* 
i^ersaries, are not chargeable with the same 
sort of pride and vanity, which attach to the 
characters of other people, who dress in a 
g^y manner, and who follow the fashions of 
the world; but it is contended, on the other 
hand, that they are justly chargeable with a 
preciseness, that is disgusting, in the little 
particularities of their clothing. This pre- 
cise attention to particularities is considered 
as little better than the worshipping of life- 
less forms,* and is usually called by the 
world the Idolatry of the Quaker-dress. 

This charge, if it were true, would be 
serious indeed. It would be serious, be- 
cause it would take away from the religion 
of the Society one of its greatest and b^st 
characters. For how could any people be 
spiritually-minded, who were the worship- 
pers of lifeless forms ? It would be serious, 
agidn, because it would show their religion, 
like the box of Paridbra, to be pregnant with 
evils within itself. For people, who pkc6 
religion in particular forms, must unavoid- 
ably become superstitious. It would be se- 
rious^ 
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rious, again, because, if parents were to carry 
such notions into their families, tliey- woul4 
produce mischief. The young would be 
dissatisfied, if forced to cultivate particu-? 
larities, for which they see no just or sub-? 
stantial reason. Dissensions would arise 
among them. Their mprality, too, woul4 
be confounded, if they were to see these 
minutiae idolized at home, but 'disregarde4 
by persons of known religioi^s, cha.racter in 
the world. Add to which, they might 
adopt erroneous notions of religion ; for they 
might be induced to lay too much stress 
upon the payment of the anise and cumnm^ 
and too little upon the observance of th^ 
weightier matters of the law. 
. As the charge, therefore, is unqugstion^ 
ably a serious one, I shall not allow it tq 
pass without some comments. And in the 
first place it may be observed, that whether 
this preciseness, which has been imputed to 
some Quakers, amounts to an idolizing o^ 
forms, can never be positively determined, 
unless we had the power of looking into 
the hearts of those, who hia^ve incurred the 
charge. We may form, however, a reason^ 
able conjecture whether it does or not, by 

presumptive 
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presumptivQ evidence, taken from incontro^ 
Yertible outward facts. 

The first outward fact, that presents itself 
to us, is the fact of the origin of the Quaker- 
dressi If .the priimtive members, when they 
met in religious union, had met to deUberate 
and fix upon a form or standard of apparel 
for tKe Society, in vain could any person 
have expected to repel this charge. But no 
such standard was ever fixed. The .dress 
of the Society has descended from father 
to son, in the way that has been described. 
There is reason, therefore, to suppose that 
the Quakers, as a religious body, have de*- 
;viated less than others from the primitive 
habits pf their ancestors, rather from a 
fe^jir of the effects of unreasonable changes 
of dress upon the mind, than from an atf 
^achment to lifeless forms. 

The second outward fact, which may be 
resorted to as furnishing a ground for rea- 
3QUa,ble conjectvire, is the doctrine of the 
Quakers pn this subject, . They profess to 
fpUpw Christianity in all cases, where its 
^doctrines can be clearly ascertaine4* I shall 
state, therefore, what Christianity say & upon 

this poinfc . I shall show that what Qu^efr 

ism 
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ism says is in unison with it ; and I tktll 
explain more at large the principle, thit has 
given birth to the discipline of the Quakers 
relative to their dress. 

Had Christianity approved of the make or 
colour of any particular garment, it would 
have approved of those of its Founder and 
of his Apostles. We do not, however, know 
what any of these illustrious personages 
wore. They were, probably, dressed in the 
habits of Judasan peasants, and not widl any 
marked difference from those of the same 
rank in life: and that they were dressed 
plainly, we have every reason to beUeve 
from the censures, which some of them passed 
on the superfluities of apparel. But Chris- 
tianity has nowhere recorded these habits 
as a pattern, nor has it prescribed to any 
man a form or coloxu* for his clothes. 

But Christianity, though it nowhere 
places religion in particular forms, is yet not 
indifferent on the general subject of dress^ 
For, in the first place, it discards all orna- 
ments, as appears by the testimonies of St* 
Paul and St. Peter before quoted ; and this if 
does evidently on the ground of morality^— 
lest these, by puffing up the creature, shoul 
1 I 
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he majde to give birth to the censurable pas- 
sions of vanity and lust. In the second 
place, it forbids all unreasonable changes on 
the plea of conformity with the fashions of 
the world : and it sets its face against these, 
also, upon moral grounds ; because the foU 
lowing of the fashions of the world begets a 
worldly spirit ; and because, in proportion as 
men indulge this spirit, they are found to 
follow the loose and changeable morality of 
the world, instead of the strict and steady 
moraUty of the Gospel. 

That the early Christians understood these 
to be the doctrines of Christianity on this 
subject, there can be no doubt. The Pres* 
byters, and the Ascetics, I believe, changed 
the PalUum for the Toga in the infancy of 
the Christian world ; but all other Christians 
were left undistinguished by their dress. 
These were generally clad in the sober man« 
lier of their own times. They observed a 
medium between costliness and sordidness. 
That they had no particular form for their 
dress beyond that of other grave people, w6 
learn from Justin Martyr : — " They affected 
nothing fantastic," says he, ^* but, living 

among 
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among Greeks and Barbarians, they followed 
the customs of the country ; and in clothes, 
and in diet, and in all other affairs of out- 
ward life, they showed the excellent and ad- 
mirable constitution of their discipline and 
conversation." That they discarded super^ 
fluities and ornaments, we naay collect fronx 
various authoics of those times. Basil rer 
duced the objects of clothing to two, naipely, 
honesty and necessity, that is, to decency 
and protection. TertuUian lai4 it 4own as. 
a doctrine, that a Christian should not only 
be chaste, but that he should appear so out- 
w^ly, " The garments, vy^hich we. should 
wear,'' ss^ys Clemens of Alexandria, "should 
be nxodest and frugal, and not wrought of 
divers colours, but plaiji.'' Chrysostom 
commends Olympias, a lady qf birth and 
fortune, for having in her dress nothing 
that was wrought or gaudy. Jerome praise^ 
Paula, another lady of quality, for the same 
reason. We find, also, that an unrea^onabje 
change of clothing, or a change to please th? 
eye of the world, was held improper, Cy rit 
says, " We should not strive .for variety, 
having clothes for home, and others fof 

ostentation 
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ostentation abroad." In short, the antient 
fathers frequently complained of the abuse 
of apparel in the ways described. 

^Exactly in the same manner, and in no 
other, have the Quakers considered the doc-» 
trine of Christianity on the subject of 
dress. They have never adoptod any parti* 
cular model, eithef in form or colour, for 
their clothes. They have regarded the two 
objects of decency and comfort ; but they 
have allowed of various deviations consist- 
ently with these. They have, in fact, fluc-t 
tuated in their dress. The English Quaker 
wore formerly a round hat: he wears it 
now with stays and loops. But even this 
fashion is not universal, and seems rather 
now pn the decline. The American Quaker, 
on the other hand, has generally kept to the 
roiind hat. Black hoods were uniformly 
worn by the women of this Society ; but the 
^ise of these is much less than it was, and is 
still decreasing. Green aprons, also, were 
worn by the females, but they are now 
wholly out of use. These changes could 
not, however, have taken place, had there been 
any fixed standard for the Quaker-dress. 

'But 
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"* But though the Quakers have no parti-* 
cular model for their clothing, yet they are 
not indifferent to dress, where it may be 
morally injurious. They have discarded all 
superfluities and ornaments, because they 
may be hurtful to the mind. They have 
set their faces, also, against all unreasonable 
changes'of forms, for the same reason. They 
have allowed other reasons also to weigh 
with them in the latter case. They have 
received from their ancestors a plain suit of 
apparel, which has in some little degree foU 
lowed the improvements of the world, and 
they see no good reason why they should 
change it ; at least, they see in th^ fashions 
of the world none but a censurable reason 
for a change. And here it may be observed, 
that it is not an attachment to forms, but 
an unreasonable change and deviation from 
them, that the Quakers regard. Upon the 
latter idea it is that their discipline is in a 
great measure founded ; or, in other words, 
the Quakers, as a religious body, think it right 
to watch in their youth any unreasonable de- 
viation from the plain apparel of the Society* 
This they do, first, because any change 

s ' b^yon4 
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bey(Kxd usefulness must be made upoix thi^ 
plea of conformity to the fashions of tbft 
world* • . 

Secondly, because any such deviation ia 
their youth is considered to show, in some 
measure, a deviation from simplicity of 
heart* It bespeaks the beginning of an ua4 
stable mind. It %hows there must have 
been some improper motive for the change; 
Hence it argues a weakness in the deviating 
p^sons, and points them out as objects to 
be strengthened by wholesome admonition* 

Thirdly, because these changes, made 
without reasonable motives, ivould lead, if 
not watched and checked, to other still 
greater changes; and, because an uainter*- 
rupted succession of such changes would 
bring the minds of their youth under the 
most imperious of all despotisms, — the 
despotism of fashion j — in consequence of 
which they would cleave to the morality 
of the world instead of the morality of the 
Gospel 

And fourthly, because, in proportion as 
young persons deviate from the plairaiesis 
^4 simplicity of the apparel as worn by th^ 
Society, they approach in appearance to the 

world. 
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But though the Quakers hav lu 

cular model for their clothing, ^; e iato 

not indifferent to dress, where . > be dis- 
morally injurious. They havr true, that 
superfluities and ornaments. ^ty has been 
may be hurtful to the min^ ncrinent of a 
set their faces, also, against ' niay often be 
changes'of forms, for the sn- : -e simplicity of 
have allowed other reason -ay be observed, 
with them in the latter 'iuced by this care 
received from their ancef-tlicial to the moral 
apparel, which has in s; ^ar they have found 
lowed the improvemen tw vigilance on this 
they see no good re roduccd is a general 
change it ; at least, t^ .ippearance in all the 
of the world none -i«B»isa difference both 
for a change. And -^'•^r of their clothing : 
that it is not an .^^i^rance is such, as to 
an unreasonable -.^***^ ^ ^^ world. The 
them, that the . ^ aie Quakers, bydistin- 
latter idea it i ^^^^'^^^ ^^ ^^e Society, and 
great measure > -^^'^^ ^ ^^^^ to the world, 
the Quakers,. -^- wV^seers, as it were, of 
to watch in i^ **!•»* And that it operates 
f iation froi^^^^ ^ dod* it becomes a partial 
This tl>5i.v.ii4ifc.^^'^»^^^^ty, there can be no 

<^2^er eould not be seen 

either 
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r at coek-figh tings, 
ablic-houses, but the 
I as singular, and pro- 
.iinong his friends. His 
crav him. Neither could 
tiistance from home, and if 
J eye and observation of per- 
same religious persuasion, do 
' others do. For a Quaker knows 
uy of the customs of the Society 
own to the world at large, and that 
uiin conduct is expected from a per- 
in his habit. The fear, therefore, of 
: ag detected, and at any rate of bringing 
::ifamy on his cloth, if I may use the ex- 
pression, would operate so as to keep him 
out of nrnny of the vicious customs of the 
world. 

From hence it will be obvious, that there 
cannot be any solid foundation for the 
charge which has been made against the 
Quakers on the subject of dress. They are 
found ih their present dress, not on the 
principle of an attachment to any particu- 
lar form, or because any one form is more 
sacred than another, but on the principle 
that an unreasonable deviation from any 

simple 
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pimple and useful clothing 1$ both censurable 
and hurtful^ if made in conformity with 
die fashions of the world. These two prin- 
ciples, though they may produce, if acted 
upon, a similar outward appearance in per<» 
ions, are yet widely distinct, as to their 
ibundacion, from one another. The^former 
is the principle of idolatry. The latter is 
that of religion. If, therefore, there be 
persons in the Society, who adopt the for* 
mer, they Will copie within the reach of the 
charge described : but the latter only can 
be adopted by true Quakers. 



^'^^tfiS^gai©^ 
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CHAPTER IL 



fytahers are in the use of plain furniture — this 
usage founded on principles similar to those on 
dress-^^this Usage general — Quakers hai)e seldork 
paintings^ prints^ or portraits^ intkeir houses^ d,s 
articles of furniture^— reasons for their disuse of 
Sfich articles* 

As the members of* this Society are found 
in tKe use of' garments difiering'fTdm those 
of others in their shape arid fashion, and iii 
the graveneds of their colour, and in the 
general plainness of their appearance, so they 
ire found in the use of plain and frugal fur- 
niture in their hduses. 

The ciistom of Using plain furniture hast 
iiot arisen from the circiimsfcince, that any 
Jxarticular persons in the Society, estimable 
foi* their lives arid charactersj haVe set the 
eXahipie in their d\vn families, but ffom the 
principles of the Quaker-constitution itself. 
it has arisen from principles siriiilar to those, 
which dictated the continuance of the ari- 
tient Quaker-dresSi The choice of furni-' 

VOL. U u ture^ 
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tnre, like the choice of clothes, is left to be 
adjudged by the rules of decency and use- 
fuhiess, but never by the suggestions of 
show. The adoption of taste instead of 
titihty, in this case, would be considered as 
a conscious conformity with the fashions of 
*" the world* Splendid furniture, also, would 
be considered as pernicious as splendid 
clothes. It would . be classed with external 
ornaments, and would be reckoned equally 
productive of pride with these. The cu&* 
tonii, ther^ore, of plainness in the articles 
of domestic use is pressed upon all members : 
and that the subject may not be forgotten, 
it is incorporated into their refigious disci- 
pline ; in consequence of which it is^ held 
forth to their notice, in a public manner, in 
all the monthly and quarterly meetings of 
the kingdom, and in all the preparative 
meetings at least once in a year. 

It may be admitted as a truth^ that the 
Society practises, with few exceptions, what 
is considered to be the proper usage on such 
occasions. The poor, we know, cannot use 
any but homely furniture. The rhiddle 
classes are universally in such habits. As 
to the rich, there is a difference in the prac- 
tice 
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tice of these. Some, and indeed maily of 
them, use as plain and frugal furniture as 
those in moderate circumstances. Others, 
again, step beyond the practice of the middle 
classes, and buy what is more costly, not 
with a view of show, so much as to accom- 
modate their furniture to the size and good- 
ness of their houses. In the houses of others, 
again, who have more than ordinary inter- 
course with the world, we now and then see 
what is elegant, but seldom what would be 
considered to be extravagant furqitare. We 
see no chairs with satin bottoms and gilded 
frames, no magnificent pier-glasses, np su- 
perb chandeliers, n.o curtains with extrava- 
gant trimmings : at least, in all tny inter- 
course with the Quakers I have never ob- 
served such things. If there are persons in 
the Society, who use them, they must be few 
in number; and these must be conscious 
that, by the introduction of such finery* 
into their houses, they are going against the 
advices annually given them in their meet- 
ings on this subject, and that they are there- 

* Turkey carpets are iu use, though generally gaudy, 
on account of their wearing better than others, 

u 2 fore 
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fore violating the written law/ m well a^ de- 
parting from the spirit of Quakerisnw 

But if these or similar principles shre 
adopted by the Society on this subj^ct^ it 
must be obtiou9, that in walking through 
th6 rooms df the Quakers we shall loci: 
in vahi for soine articles, that are classed 
among the ftimitute of other people* W0 
shall often be disappointed^ for instance, if 
We expe<:t to find eitJier paintings or prints 
in frame. I seMam rec^emcber to have' seen 
abovef thsee of fotir articles of this desciip- 
tiofit in all my intereotrrse with the Quakers. 
Some families had one of these, othei^B a 
second, and others a third, but none had 
them all : ^nd in many families nekhef the 
one nor the other was to be seem 

One of the prints, to which I allude, con- 
tained a representation of the conclusion of 
the famons* Treaty between William Penn 
and the Indians of America.? This transac- 
tion, every body knows, afforded, in all its 
circumstancesy a proof to the world of the 
singular honour and uprightness of those 
members of the Society, who were concern- 
ed in it. The Indians, too, entertained afi 
opinion MD less favourable of theif character} 

for 
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for tli€?)r handed down the memory of the 
event under such impressive* circumstances, 
that their descendants have a particular love 
fbv the character, and a particular reliance 
on the word, of a Quaker at the present day. 
The print alluded to was therefore pro- 
bably hung up as the pleasing record of a 
traiisaction so highly honourable to the 
principles of the Society ; where Knowledge 
took no advants^ of Ignorance, but where 
she associated herself with Justice, that she 
might preserve the balance equat " This 
is the only treaty," says a celebrated writer, 
^ jpietween the Indians and the Christians, 
that was never ratified by «n oath, »nd was 
never broken." 

The second was the print of a Slave-ship, 
published a few years ago, when the circum- 
stances of the Slave-trade became a subject 
of national inquiry. In this the oppressed 
Africans are represented as stowed in dif* 
{&eut parts, according to the number trans- 
ported and to the scale of the dimensions of 
jthe vessel. This subject could not be in- 

• The Indians denominated Penn, Brother Onas, 
^kh means in' their language a pen^ and respect the 
53M^^cf s as his descendants. 

different 
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difierent to those^ who had exerted them- 
selves as a body for the annihilation of this 
inhuman traffic The print, however, was 
not hung up by the Quakers either aaa 
monument of what they had done theiii*^ 
selves, or as a stimulus to further exertion 
on the same subject, but, I believe, frona the 
pure motive of exciting benevolence ; — of 
exciting the attention of those, who should 
come into their houses, to the case of the 
injured Africans, and of procuring sym- 
pathy in their favour. 

The third , cantained: a Plan of the Build- 
ing of Ackworth School. This was hupg 
up as a descriptive view of a public semi- 
nary, instituted and kept up by the sub- 
scription and care of the Society at large. 

But though all the prints, that have been 
mentioned, were hung up in frames on the 
motives severally assigned to them, no others 
were to be seen as their companions. It is, 
in short, not the practice* of the Society 

* There are still individual exceptions. Some Quakers 
have come accidentally into possession of paintings and 
engravings in frame, which, being innocedt in their sub- 
ject and their Jesson, fchey have thought proper to re- 
tain. 

to 
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to decftrate their houses in this manner. 
Prints in frames, if hung up promiscuously 
in a room, would be considered as ornar 
mental furniture, or as furniture for show. 
They would therefore come under the de- 
nomination of superfluities; and the admis- 
«ion of such^ in the way that other people 
admit them, would be considered as an 
adoption of the empty customs or fashions 
of the world. 

But though the members of Ais Society are 
not in the practice of hanging up prints in 
frames, yet there are amateurs among them, 
who have a number and variety of prints in 
iUieir possession. But these appear chiefly in 
collections, bound together in books, or 
preserved in port-folios, and not in frames 
as ornamental furniture for their rooms» 
These amateurs, however, are but few in 
number. The Quakers have in general only 
a plain and useful education. They are not 
"brought up to admire such things ; and they 
have therefore in general but little taste for 
the fine and masterly productions of the 
painter's^art. 

Neither would a person in going through . 
the houses of the Quakers find any portraits 

eitlier 
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either of themselves, or of any of their £4- 
miUes, or ancestors, except, in the latter case, 
tliey had been taken before they became 
Quakers. The first Quakers never had their 
portraits taken with their ow^n knowledge 
and consent. Considering themselves as 
poor and helpless creatures, and as Uttle 
better than dust and ashes, they had but a 
mean idea of their own images. They were 
of opinion, also, that pride and self-conceit 
would be likely to arise to men frona the 
view and ostentatious parade of their own 
persons. ,They considered, also, that it be- 
came them, as the founders of the Society, 
to bear their testimony against the vain and 
superfluous fashions of the world* They 
believed, alsp, if there were those whom they 
loved^ that the best methofl of showing their 
regard to these would be, not by having their 
fleshly images before their eyes, but by pre- 
serving their best actions in their thoughts, 
as worthy of imitation ; and that their own 
memory, in the same manner, should be 
perpetuated rather in the loving hearts, and 
kept alive in the edifying convertetiqn, of 
their descendants, than in the perishing 
tablets of canvass fixed upon the walls of 

their 
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tKeir habitations. Hence, no portraits are 
to be seen of many of those great and emi- 
nent men in the Society, i*ho are now 
mingled with the dust. 

These ideas, which thus actuated the first 
Quakers on this subject, are those of their 
descendants, as a body, at the present day. 
There may be here and there an individual 
who has had a portrait pf some of his &mily 
taken : but such instances may be considered 
as rare exceptions from the general rule. In 
no society is it possible to establish maxims^ 
^hich shall influence an universal pncdce. 
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tlHAPTER lit 



SECTION I. 

Laftguage — Quakers differ in their language Jrt^m 
Others — thejirst alteration made by George Foss 
- of Thou for You — this change had been suggested 
■■ ' ly J^asmus and Luther — Sufferings of the Quq^ 
t ken in consequence of adopting this change— m 
Mforh published in their defence — this presented 
to King Charles and others — otherHvorks on the 
subject by Barclay and Penn — m these the word 
Thou shown to be proper in all languages — 
K>w, to be a mark of flattery — the latter idea 
corroborated by Howelly MaresiuSj GodeaUj 
Erasmus. 

As the Quakers are distinguishable from 
their fellow-citizens by their dress, as was 
amply shown in a former chapter, so they 
are not less distinguishable from them by 
the peculiarities of their language. 

George Fox seemed to look at wery cus- 
tom with the eye of a reformer. The lan- 
guage of the country, as used in his own 

time. 
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time, 8tiiick him as having many censurable 
defects. Several of the expressions then in^ 
use appeared to him to contain gross flattery^ 
others to be idolatrous, others to be false 
representatives of the ideas they were in* 
tended to convey, Now^ he considered thai; 
Christianity required truth ; and he believed 
therefore that he and his followers, who 
professed to be Christians in word and deed, 
and to follow the Christian pattern in all 
things, as far as it could be foimd, were 
called upon to depart from all the censurable 
paodes of speech, as much as they were from 
any of the customs of the world, which 
Christianity had deemed objectionable. And 
so weightily did these improprieties in his 
own language lie upon his mind, that he 
conceived himself to have had an especial 
<:ommission to correct them. 

The first alteration, which he adopted, was 
in the use of the pronoun Thou. The pro- 
noun YoUy which grammarians had ^xed 
to be of the plural number, was then occa- 
sionally used, but less than it is now, in 
addressing an individual. George Fox> 
therefore, adopted Thou in its place on this 
occasion, leaving the word You to be used 

ohly 
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only where two or more individttals were 
addressed. 

George Fox, however, was not the first 
of the religious writers, who had noticed the 
improper use of the pronoun You. Erasmus 
employed a treatise in showing the propriety 
of Thou, when addressed to a single person; 
and in ridiculing the use of You, on the same 
occasion. Martin Luther also took great 
pains to expunge the word You from the 
station which it occupied, and to put Thou 
in its place. In his Xiudus he ridicules the 
use of the former by the following invented 
sentence :— ^* Magister, Vos estis iratus ?'* — - 
This is as absurd as if he had said in Eng* 
Esh,^ — *' Gentlemen, art Thou angry ?" 

But though George Fox was not the first 

\ 

to recommend the substitution of Thou 
for You, he was the first to reduce this 
amended use of it to practice. This he did 
in his own person wherever he went, and in 
all the works which he published. All his 
followers did the same. And from his time 
to the present, the pronoun Thou has come 
down so prominent in the speech of the 
Society, that its members are generally 
known by it at the present day. 

The 
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The reader would hardly believe, . if 
historical facts did not prove it, how 
much noise the introduction, or rather the 
ailiended use, of this little particle, as re^ 
duced to practice by George Fox, made in 
the world; and how much ill usag^ it occa- 
sioned the early Quakers. Many magis- 
trates, before whom they were carried in the 
early times of their institution, occasioned 
their sufferings to be greater merely on 
this account. They were often abused and 
beaten by others, and sometimes put in 
danger of th^eir lives. It was a common 
question put to a Quaker in those days, who 
addressed a great man in this new and sim- 
ple manner, " Why, you ill-bred clown, do 
you Thou me ?" The rich and mighty of 
these times thought themselves degraded by 
this mode of address, as reducing them from 
a plural magnitude to a singular, or indi- 
vidual, or simple, station in life. " The 
use of Thou," says George Fox, " was a 
lore cut to proud flesh, and, those who 
•ought self-honour." 

George Fox, finding that both, he and his 
followers were thus subject tp much perse- 
cution on this account, thought it right the 

world 
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world should know, that, in using this 
little particfe, which had given so much of- 
fence, the Society was only doing what 
every grammarian ought to do, if he foU 
lowed his own rules. Accordingly, a Qua- 
ket-work was produced, which was written 
to show, that in all languages Thou was the 
proper and usual form of speech to a single 
person, and You to more than one. This 
was exemplified by instances taken out of 
' the Scriptures, and out of books of teaching 
in about thirty languages. Two members, 
of the names of John Stubbs and Benjamin 
Furly, took great pains in compiling it : and 
some additions were made to it by George 
Fox himself, who was then a prisoner in 
Lancaster castle. 

This work, as soon as it was published, 
was presented to King Charles the Second, 
and to his council. Copies of it were also 
^ sent to the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishop of London, and to each of the Uni- 
versities. fFhe king delivered his sentiments 
upon it so far as to say, that Thou was un- 
doubtedly the proper language of all nations. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, when he was 
>8ked what he thought of it, is described to 

have 
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have been so mnch at a stand that he coiild 
not tell what to say. The book wa$ after- 
wards bought by many. It is said to have 
spread conviction wherever it went. Hence 
it had the effect of lessening the prejudices 
of some ; so that the Quakers were neVer 
afterwards treated, on this account, in the 
same rugged manner as they had been be- 
fore. 

But though this book procured the mem- 
bers of the Society an amelioration of treat- 
ment on the amended use of the expression 
Thou, there were individuals in it, who 
thought they ought to put their defence on a 
better foundation, by stating all the reasons 
(for there were many besides those in this 
book) which had induced them to difier from 
their fellow-citizens on this subject. This was 
done both by Robert Barclay and William 
Penn in works, which defended other prin- 
ciples of the Quikers, stnd Qther peculiarities 
in their language. . ' 

One of the arguments, on whiidx the use 
of the pronoun Thou was defended, was the 
same as that, on which it had been defended 
by Stubbs and Furly',-^that is^ its strict 
coiifonnity with grammar. The translators 
2 of 
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of the Bible had invariably used it. The 
Liturgy had been compiled on the same 
principle. All addresses made by English 
Christians in their private prayers to the 
Supreme Being were made in the language 
of^'Thou, and not of You. And this wa? 
done, because the rules of the English gram- 
mar warranted the expression, and because 
any other mode of expression would have 
been a violation of those rules. 

But the great argument, to omit all others, 
which Penn and Barclay insisted upon for 
the change of You, was that the pronoun 
Thou, in addressing an individual, had beeni 
antiently in use, but that it had been deserted 
for You, for no other purpose than that of 
flattery to men ; and that this dereliction of 
it was growing greater and greater, upon the 
same principle, in their own times. Hence, 
as Christians, who were not to pujflT up the 
fleshly creature, it became them to retura 
to the antient and grammatical use of the 
pronovm^ Thou, and to reject this growing 
fashion of the world* •* The word You,'* 
says William Penn, " was first ascribed, in 
way of flattery, to proud popes and enpi- 
perors, imitating, the Heathens' vain homage 

to 
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td their gods, thereby ascribing a plural 
honour to a single person ; as if one pope 
had been made up of many gods, and one 
emperor of many men ; for which reason 
You, only to be addressed to many, became 
first spoken to one. It deemed the word 
Thou looked like too lean and thin a respect: 
and therefore some, bigger than they should 
be, would have a style suitable to their own 
ambition/' 

It ^ill be difficult for those, ^ho no^;^ use 
the word You constantly to a single person, 
and who in such use of it never attach aily 
idea of. flattery to ity to conceive hoW it ever 
could have had the origin ascribed to it; of, 
what is more extraordinary, how men could 
believe themselves to be exalted, whefi others 
applied to them the word You instead of 
Thou. But history affords abundant evi- 
dence of the fact. 

It is well known that Caligula ordered 
himself to be worshipped as a god. Domi- 
tian, after him, gave similar orders with re- 
spect to himself. In process of time the 
very statues of the emperors began to be 
worshipped. One blasphemous innovation 
prepared the way for another. The title of 

\QL. I. X Poacifex 
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Pontifei Maximus gave way at length for 
those of Eternity, Divinity, and the like. 
Coeval with these appellations was the 
change of the word Thou for You, and upon 
die same principles. These changes, how- 
ever, were not so disagreeable, as they might 
be expected to have been, to the proud Ro- 
mans ; for, while they gratified the pride of 
their emperors, they made their despotism 
in their own conceit more tolerable to them-* 
delvee. That one man should be lord over, 
many thousand Romans, who were the mas-^ 
ters of the world, was in itself a degrading 
thought. But they consoled themselves by 
the haughty consideration, that they were 
yielding obedience not to a man, but to an 
incarnate daemon, or good genius, or espe^ 
cial envoy from Heaven. They considered^ 
also, the emperpr as an office, and as an 
office including and representing many 
other offices; and hence, considering him 
as a man in the plural number, they had 
less objection to address him in a plural 
manner* 

The Quakers, in behalf of their assfertions 
on this subject, quote the opinions of se- 
veral learned men, and of those in particular^ 

who, 
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who, frorh the ndture of their respective 
writings, had occasion to look into the origin 
atidl construction of the words and forms df 
language. 

Howell, in his Epistle to the Nobility of 
England, placed before his French and Eng-i* 
lish Dictionary, takes notice that both in' 
France and in other naitions the word Thou 
was used in spekking to one : but, by stlc- 
cession of time, when the Roman common- 
Wealth grew into an enipire, the cotirtiers 
began to magnify thfe emperor, is being fur- 
nished with power to confer digijities and 
offices, using the word You; yea, and dei- 
fying him with more remarkable titles ; con- 
cerning which matter we read in the Epistles 
of Symmachus to the emperors Theodosius* 
and Vatentinian, where he useth these forms 
of speaking : " Vestra Eternitas, Vestrum 
Numen, Vestra Serenitas, Vestra Clementia; 
that is, Your, and not Thy, Eternity, God- 

. . • ■ " ' * 

head. Serenity, Clemency. So that the word 
You in , the plural number, together with 
the other title? and compellations of honour, 
seem to have had their rise from despotic 
government, which afterwards, by degrees, 
came to be derived to private persons. He 

' X 2 says. 
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says, also, in his History of France, that iit 
antienf times the peasants addressed thdr 
kings by the appellation of Thou ; but that 
pride and flattery first put inferiors upon 
paying a plural respect to the single person 
9f every superior, and superiors upon re- 
ceiving it. 

John Maresiusi, of tke French Academy^ 
ill the Preface to his Clovis, speaks much to 
the same eflfect : — ^^ Let none wonder,'' ^ays 
he, " that the word Thou is used in this 
work to princes and princesses, for we use 
the same to. God* And of old the same 
was used to Alexanders, Csesars, queens 
and empresses* The use of the word You, 
when only one person is spoken to, was 
only introduced by these base flatteries of 
men of later ages, to whom it seemed good 
to use the plural ntunber to one person, that 
he may imagine himself alone to be equal 
to many others in dignity and worth ; from 
whence it came at last to persons of lower 
quality." 

Godeau, in his Preface tto £he Translation 
of the New Testament, makes an apology 
for differing from the customs of the times 
in the use of Thpu, and intimates that You 

was- 
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was substituted for it, as a word of superior 
respect. " I had rather," says he, " faith- 
fully keep to the express words of Paul, 
than exactly follow the polished style of our 
tongue. Therefore I always use that form 
of calling God in the singular number, not 
in the plural, and therefore I say rather 
Thou than You. I confess, indeed, that 
the civility and custom of this world re- 
quire him to be honoured after that man- 
ner. Bvit it is likewise, on the contrary, 
true, that the original tongue of the New 
T'estament hath nothing common with such 
manners and civility ; so that riot one of 
these many old versions we have dotK ob- 
serve it. Let not men believe that we give 
not respect enough to God, in that we call 
him by the word Thou ; which is never- 
theless far otherwise. For I seem to myself 
(may be by the effect of custom) more to 
honour his Divine Majesty in calling him 
after this manner, than if I should call him 
after the manner of men, who are so deli- 
cate in their forms of speech." 

Erasmus, also, in the Treatise, which he 
wrote on the Impropriety of substituting 
You fdr Thou, when a person addresses an 

individual, 
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individual^ states that this strange substi:^ 
tudon originated wholly in the flattery of 
men* 



SECTIQN II. 



OUver alteraiions in the language of the Quakers-^ 
they addressed one another by the title of Friends 
— and others by tlie title of Friends or Neighs 
lourSj or by their common names: — The use of 
Sir and Madam abolished — also^ of Master^ or 
Mister^ and of Humble Servant — alsOy of titles^ 
of honour — -Reasons of this aboliiion-^Exam" 
pie of Jestcs Christ. 

Another alteration, that took place in the 
language of the Society, was the expunging 
of all expressions from the vocabulary, ^hicJb^ 
were either superfluous, or of the same flat^ 
|:ering tendency as the former. 

In addressing one another, either persoh 
nally or by letter, they made use of the word 
Friend, to signify the boqd of their own 
union, and the character which man, under 
the Christian dispensation, was bound to 
exhibit in his dealings with his fellow-^manf 
They addressed each other, also, and spoke 

• ■■ ' ■-.'■■.•■-• ••^. 
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of each other, by their real names. If a 
man's name was John, they called him John; 
they talked to him as John ; and added only 
his surname to distinguish him from others. 

In their intercourse with the world, they 
adopted the same mode of speech j for they 
addressed individuals either by their plain 
names, or they made use of the appellation 
of Friends or Neighbours. 

They rejected the words Sir or Madam, 
as then in use. This they did, because they 
considered them, like the word You, as rem^ 
nants of antient flattery, derived from the 
papal and antichristian ages; and because 
these words still continued to be considered 
as titles of flattery, that puffed up people in 
their own times. Howell, who was before 
quoted on the pronoun Thou, is usually 
quoted by the Quakers on this occasion also. 
He states in his History, that ^ Sir and 
Madam were originally names given to none 
but the king, his brother, and their wives, 
both in France and England^ Yet now the 
ploughman in France is called Sir, and his 
wife Madam ; and men of ordinary trades 
in England Sir, and their wives Dame ; which 
i« the legal title of a lady, and h the same 

as 
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^s Madq,in in French. So prevalent have^ 
pride and. flattery been iu all ages, the one 
to give and the other to receive respect T' . 

The Quakers banished also the wordi 
Master, or Mister ^s it is now pronounced, 
from their language, either when they spolg? 
jiXMicerniQg any one, pr addressed any one 
\>j letten To have used the word Master 
to a person, v^rho was no master over then), 
■jiypvild h^ve bqen to havp indicated a need- 
less servility, and to have given a false pic- 
ture of their qwn situation, a? w^\\ as of 
t;J^pse ^ddpessed^ 

Upon the same or similar principles tliey 
hesitated to subscribe themselves as thp 
Jiumble or obedient Servants of any one, as 
is now usual, at the bottoip of their letters, 
f^ Horrid apostasy!'* qays Barclay ; "for it is 
notorious that the use of these compUfl^eELt^ 
implies not ^ny desigQ of service.'* TJms 
expression in particular they reprob.4t^d for 
another reason : if was one of those, whicji 
h^d fpllowed tlxe last deluge of inipious ser- 
vices aiid expressions, whiph had poured in 
after the statue§ of the emperor$ had been 
worshipped, after the titles of Eternity 2ip(L 
Piyinity had been ushered in, and aftgr 

Thox^ 
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Thou had been exchanged for You ; and it 
had taken a certain station, and flourished 
^mong these. Good Christians, however, 
had endeavoured to keep themselves clear of 
such inconsistencies. Casaubon has pre^ 
served a letter of Paulinus*, ^bishop of Nola, 
in which he rebukes Sulpicius Severus for 
having sijbscribed himseUF '^ his humble 
Servant." A part of the letter runs thus : — 
^i Take heed hereafter, how thou, being 
from a servant called uiito liberty, dost sub- 
scribe thyself Servant to one, who is thy 
brother and fellow-servant : for it is a sinful 
flattery, not a testament of humility, to pay 
those honours to a man and to a sinner, 
which are due to the one Lord, one Master, 
and one God.'^ 

The Quakers also banished from the use 

* Paulinus flourished in the year 460. He is reported 
J)y Paulus Diaconus to have been an exemplary Chris- 
tian. Among other acts, he is stated to have expended 
all his revenues in the redemption of Christian captives ; 
^d at I^st, when he had nothing left in his purse, to 
b^ve pawned bi^ own person in favour of a widow's so;^. 
The Barbariarjs, says the same author, struck with this 
act of unparalleled devotion to the cause of the unfor- 
tunate, released him, and many prisoners with him, 
lii^jtbout ransQm. 

of 
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of their Sockty all those modes of expres- 
sion, which were considered as marks or de« 
^signadons of honour among men. Hence;^ 
in addressing any peer of the realm, they 
never used the common formula of " My 
Lord;'' for though the peer in question 
might justly be the lord over many posses- 
sions, and tenants, and servants, yet he was 
no lord over their heritages or persons^ 
Neither did they ever use the terms Excel- 
Jency, or Grace, or Honour, upon similar 
occasions^ They considered that the bestow-* 
ing of these titles might bring them undet 
the necessity of uttering what might be occa* 
sionally false. " For, the persons," sayi 
Barclay, '*« obtaining these titles, either by 
election or hereditarily, m^y frequently be 
found to have nothing really in them de^ 
serving them, or answering to them ; as 
Some, to whom, it is said * Your Excel- 
lency,' may have nothing of excellency ii^ 
them J and he, who is called Your Grace, 
may be an enemy to gracjp^ ; and he, who 
is called Your Honour, nriay be base and 
ignoble." They considered, also, that they 
might be setting up the creature, by giyieg 
^im the titles of the Creator, so that- he 

might 
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might think more highly of himself than 
he ought, and more degradingly than he 
pught of the rest of the human race. 

Bift independently of these moral consi-* 
. derations, they rejected these titles, because 
they believed that Jesus Christ had set them 
au example hfv his own declarations and 
conduct on a certain occasion. When a 
person addressed him by the name of Good 
Master, he was rebuked as having done an 
improper thing*. ^^ Why," says our Sa* 
viqur, ^' callest thou me good I The^re is 
none good but one, that is God." This cen- 
sure they believed to have been passed upon 
him, because Jesus Christ I^new that, when 
the person addressed him by this title, he 
addressed him not in his divine nature or 
^capacity, but only as a man. 

B^t Jesus Christ not only refused to re«^ 
peive titles of distinction himself, in his 
human nature, but, on another occasion, 
exhorted his followers to shun them alsa 
They were not to be like the Scribes and 
Jpharisees, who wished for high and eminent 
distinctions, that is, to be called Rabbi JR^abbi 

■ ' It Matt. xijf. n, 

of 
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of men J "but,'* sayahe, ** be ye not called 
Rabbi, for one is your master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren* ;" and he makes th< 
desire, which he discovered in the Jews, of 
seeking after worldly instead of heavenly 
lionours, to be one cause of their infidelity 
towards Christ f ; for that such could xxot 
believe, as received honour from one an- 
other, and sought not the honour, which 
Cometh from God only ; that is, that those 
persons^ who courted earthly honours, could 
not have that humility of mind, that spirit 
that wa& to be of no reputation in the world, 
which was essential to those, who wished to 
become the followers of Christ 

These considerations, both those of a 
moral nature, and those of the example of 
Jesus Christ, weighed so much with the 
early Quakers, that they made no excep- 
tions even in favour of those of royal dig- 
nity, or of the rulers of their own land. 
George Fox wrote several letters to great 
men. He wrote twice to the king of Po- 
land, three or four times to Oliver Crom- 
well, and several times to Charles the Se<- 

f Matt xxiii,^.. f Johia y. 44, 

CQUd i 
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cond ; but he addressed them in no other 
manner than by their plain names, or by 
simple titles expressive of their situations a§ 
rulers or as kings*. 

These several alterations, which took place 
in the language of the early Quakers, were 
adopted by their successors, and are in force 
in the Society at the present day. 
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Other alteration^ in the language-'^Tlie name^ of 
the days and months altered — Reasons for this 
change-^The word Saint disused — Various neiti 
phrases introduced. 

Another alteration, which took place in 
the language of the Society, was the disuse 
of the common names of the days df the 
Week, dnd of those of the months of the 
year. 

^ The Quakers never revise the legal titles in tlie super- 
scription or direction 6i their letters. They wbltld direct 
to the king, as king; to a peer, according td his rank, 
either as a duke, marquis, earl, viscount, or barony to 
a clerg)'man^ not as reverend^ but as cl^k, ... 

The 
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Tlie named of the days were feonsidef feet 
to be of Heathen origin. Sunday had be^ii 
so called by the Saxons, because it "v^as the 
day, on Which they sacrificed to the Siin ; 
Monday^ on which they sacrificed to the 
Moon J Tuesday, to the god Tuisco ; Wed- 
riesday^ to the god Woden ; Thursday, to 
the god Thor ; and so on. Now, when the 
Quakers considei^ed that Jehbvah had for- 
bidden the Israelites to make mention eveii 
of the names of other gods, they thought it 
inconsistent in Christians to continue to use 
the names of Heathen idols for the common 
divisions of their time^ so that these names 
must be almost always in their mouths. 
They thought, tob^ that they were paying a 
homage, in continuing the use of them, that 
bordered on idolatry. They considered, 
also, as neither Monday, nor Ttiesday, nor 
any other of these days^ were days in which 
these sacrifices were now ojSered, they were 
using words, Which conveyed false notions 
of things. Hence they determined upon 
the disuse of these words, and to put other 
names in their stead. The numerical way 
of naming the days seemed to them to be 
the most rational, and the most innocent^ 

They 
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They called, therefore, Sunday, the First 
day ; Monday, the Second ; Tuesday^ the 
Third ; and so on to Saturday, which was ' 
of course the Seventh. They used no other 
names but these, eitlier in their conversation 
or in their letters. 

Upon the game principles they altered the • 
namefc of the months also. Those, such as 
March and June, which had been so named ' 
by the antient Romans, because they were 
sacred to Mars and Juno, were exploded, 
becausGi^they seemed, in the use of them, to 
be expressive of a kind of idolatrous ho- 
mage. Others, again, were exploded, be- 
cause they were not the representatives of ^ 
the truth. September, for example, means 
the Seventh month from the storms*. It 
toot diis searenth station in the kalendar of 
Roniulus, and it designated there its own 
scation^ as well as the reason of its name. 
But Vfitxin it lost its place in the kalendar by 
ihie alteration of the Style in England, it lost 
its iaeaningf. It became no representative 

of 

* Septeni ab imbribus, 
' t This was in the year 1752^ Prior to this time the 
y^af 1:)egan on the 25th oF March, and tlierefore Sep- 
tember stood in the English as in the Roman kalendar. 

The 
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of its station, nor any representative of thd 
truth. For it still continues to signify thd 
Seventh month, whereas it is made to repre- 
sent^ or to stand in the t)lace of ^ the NintL 
The Quakers, therefore, banished from their 
language the antient names of the months j 
and as they thought they could not do bet- 
ter than they had done in the case of the 
days, they placed numerical in their stead 
They called January, the First month ; Fe^ 
bruary, the Second ; March, the Third ; and 
so on to December, ^hich they cal]jed thef 
Twelfth. Thus the Quaker-kalendar was 
made up by numerical distinctions, which 
have continued to the present day. 

Another alteration, which tpok pkce very 
generally in the language of the Quakers^ was 
the rejection of the word Saint^ whea they 
spoke either of the apostles or of the primirivcf 
fathers. The papal authority had canonized. 
these. This they considered to be an act 
of idolatry, and they thought they should 
be giving a sanction to superstition, if they 

The early Quakers, however, as we find by a minute in 
1697 f had made these alterations ; but when the New 
Style was introduced, they published their reasons for 
having done so. 

continued 
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continued the use of such a title eidier in 
their speech or writings; After this, various 
other alterations took pUcc, according as 
individuals among them thotight it right 
to expunge old expressions and to substitute 
new ; and these alterations were adopted by 
the rest, as they had an opinion of those, 
who used them, or as they felt the propriety 
of doing it. HencQ, new phrases came into 
trse^ difl^rent from those, which were used 
by the world on the same occasions : and 
xhesd were gradually spread, till they became 
incorpKKrated into the language of the So- 
^ety. Of these, the following examples 
may suffice : 

It is not common with the members of 
this Society to use the words Lucky, or For- 
tunate, in the way in which many others do# 
If a Quaker had been out on a journey, and 
had experienced a number of fine days, he 
would never say that he had been lucky in 
his weather. In the same manner, if he had 
recovered from an indisposition, he would 
never say, in speaking of the circumstance, 
that he had Fortunately / recovered ; but he 

would say that he had recovered,,v^«tnd that it 
: . vol, !• y was 
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was a iFivoun Luck, Chance, or Fortune;- 
^re not allowed by the Quakers to haye any 
power in the settlement of human aB&irs* 

It is tiot usual with them to beg ten thou* 
sand Pardons, as Home of the world do, for 
apy little mistake. A Quaker generally, on 
such an occasion, asks the person to excuse 
him. 

They never make use of the expresaic^ 
** Christian name/' This name is called 
Christian by the world, because it is the 
name given to children in baptism, or$ in 
other words, when they are chriateixed, cax 
when they are initiated as Christians, But 
the Quakers are never baptized. They have j 
no belief that water-baptism can make a 
Christian, or that it is any true mark o£ 
membership with the Christian church. 
Hence, a man's Christian name is called by 
them his First name, because it is the first 
of the two, or of any other number ot names, 
that may belong to him. 
- In meeting a person, they never say ** Good 
morrow," because all days are equally good. 
Nor, in parting with a person at ni^ht^ 
do they say " Good evening,^ for a similar 

.: reason; 
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reason; but they make uje, in the latter case, 
of the expression ** FarewelL** 

I might proceed, tUl I made a little voca- 
bulary of Quaker-e^pressiMLS ; but this ia 
not necessary, an4 it is not sf: all consistent 
with my design. I shall therefore only ob- 
serve, that it is expected of Quakers that 
they should use the language of the Society; 
— ^that they should substitute Thou for 
Yon ;— that they should discard aH flatter- 
ing titles and expressions; — and that they 
should adopt the ntunerical instead of the 
Heatheik names of die days and months. 
George Fox gave the example himself in all 
these instances. Those of the Society^ who 
depart from this usage, are said bjr^e Qxoh 
kers to depart from ^ the pbin kngx^igei'^ 
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SECTION. IV. 



Great objections bfiihe world against the preceding 
alterations by tkt Quakers— firsty against the use 
of Tliou for You — Thou^ said to be no longer a 
mark of fatten/ — the use of it said to be conr 
nected with false grammar — custovi S€ud to give 
it J like a noun of number ^ a singular as well as 
plural meaning — Consideration of ibfise otjec^ 



tions. 



- « 



There will be no difficulty in imaginingv 
if the Quakers have found fault w£th the 
words and expressions adopted by others, 
and these the great majority of the world/ 
that the world will scrutinize and find fault 
with thoge of the Quakers, in return* This^ 
in fact, has turned out to be the case ; and I 
know of no subject, except that of dress, 
where the world has been more lavish of 
its censures than in that before us. 

When the Quakers first appeared, as a 
religious community, many objections were 
thrown out against the peculiarities of their 
language. These were noticed by Robert 
Barclay and William Penn. And since that 
time other objections have been started. 

But 



I . 
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But as these have not been published, (for 
•they remain, where they have uyually been, 
in the mouths of Hving persons,) Quaker- 
writers, have not felt themselves called upon 
to attempt to answer th6Jiu These objec- 
tions, however, of both deSbriptions, I shall 
notice in the present place. 

As the change of the pronoun Thou for 
You was the first article, that I brought for- 
ward on the subject of the language of the 
Society, I shall begin with the objections 
that are usually started against it. 

** Singularity, it is said, should aMays be 
avoided, if it can be done with a clear con^ 
science. The members of this Society might 
have had honest scruples against You for 
"Thou, when You was a mark of flattery. 
But they can have no reasonable scruples 
now, and therefore they should cease to be 
singular. For the word You is clearly no 
mark of flattery at the present day. How- 
ever improper it might once have been, it is 
now an innocent synonym. 

'* The use, again, of the word Thou for 
. You, as insisted upon by the Quakers, leads 
them frequently into false grammar. ' Thee 
knowest,' and terms like these, are not un- 
usual in their mouths^ Now th^ Quakers, 

though 
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ttough Aey deeded die use of Thou A* 
You on t])e notion, that they ought xiotix> 
accustom their lips to flaitery, defended it 
also strenuously on the notion, that they w&x 
^micdj adheringix) gramnoar rules. But dl 
such terms as ^ihee knowest' must recml 
upon themselves as incorrect, and as cfioen* 
rable, eyen upon their own ground.*' 

" The MTord You, again, may be <:on^- 
dered as a singular as well as a plural ex- 
.f^ressibn.. The world use it in this mani[ier. 
And who are the makers of language but 
i^e woJrld ? Words change their meaning, 
Jis the l^ayei^ their colour in aurnqm: afld 
jCU^tom has always been found powerfol 
enough to give auiiiority for a change.'* 

With respect to these ol^'ections, it must 
be confessed that die word You has cer- 
tainly so far lost its meaning, as to be no 
longer a mark of flattery, and therefore the 
.Quakers have lost one of their reasons fior its 
4isuse. It must be confessed also, that the 
members of this Society frequently adopt 
•the ungrammatical expressions, that, have 
been brought against them. But surely 
flJJ 6uch lose another of their reasons for 
.Jtheir disuse of this pronoun. They should 
either endeavour to speak more correctly, or 

give 
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give up the grzmmmcdl part of the dtfeiubt 
by Penn and Barclay, and coafbrm to the 
practice of the world. That Yov, hon^r 
i^ver, is of the singular ntunber, is not .quite 
so clear. You and Thou haire certainly a canr 
current jurisdiction, but th%y have it only by 
cuiStom through a length of time. For while 
Thou is used in the singular number in the 
Bible, and in the Liturgy, and in the prayers 
of individuals ; and while it is the language, 
ajS^ it Is, c^ ^ great portion of th^ inhaHtants 
x)f die nordiem part of the kingdom, it will 
Ji^ a standing monument against the usurpa- 
tion and dominion of You. 



# , 
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Secondly J etgainst the words Friend and Neighbour^ 

• 4i€used by the Quakers — Quakers also said to be 

■ 'wrong in their disuse of litles^-for th^ use of these 

is sanctioned by St. Luke and St. Paul — Ansviet 

of Barclay to the loiter assertion — this answer 

npt generally (itemed sftiisfflctary^-^Observatiom 

.upon the subject in difSpute^ ,. . 

The subject, which comes* n6« in order, 

•will be that of the Objections that Are usu- 
ally 
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aHy made against certain Terms used by the 
Society, and against its Distise of Titles of 
Honour, as sanctioned by the world. 

On the use of the words ** Friend/* and 
" Neighbour/' it is usually observed, that 
these are too limited in their meaning, to be 
always, if used promiscuously, representa- 
tives of the truth. If the Quakers are so 
nice, that they will use no' expression diat is 
not precisely true, they shoidd invent addi- 
tional terms, which should express the rela- 
tive condition of those, with whom they con- 
verse,. The word "Friend'* denotes esteem; 
and the word " Neighbour," proximity of 
dwelling. But all the persons, to whom the 
Quakers address themselves, are not persons 
whom they love and respect, or who are the 
inhabitants of the same neighbourhood with 
themselves. There is, it is said, as much 
untruth in calling a man Friend, or Neigh- 
, hour, who is not so, as Excellency, in whom 
there may be nothing that is excellent. 

The Quakers, in reply to this, would 
observe, that they use the word Friend* as 
significative of their own union, and, when 
they speak tO: others, as significative of their 
Christian relation one . to another. In the 

same 
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same sense they use the word Neighbour. 
Jesus Christ, when the lawyer asked hiifl 
who was his neighbour, gave him a short 
history of the Samaritan*, who fell among 
thieves ; from which he suggested an infe- 
rence, that the term Neighbour was not con- 
fined to those, who lived near one another, 
or belonged to the same sect, but that it 
might extend to those, who lived at a di- 
stance, and to the Samaritan equally with 
the Jew. In the same manner he considered 
all men as brethren f: that is, they were 
thus ^cripturally related to one another. 

Another ^objection, which has been raised 
iagainst the Society on this part of the sub- 
ject, is levelled against its disuse of the 
titles of honour x)f the world. St. Luke^ it 
has been said, makes use of . the term Most 
Excellent, when he addresses Theophilus ; 
and St. Paul, of the words Most Noble, 
when he addresses Festus.. Now these 
teachers and promulgators of "Christianity 
would never have given these titles, if they 
had not been allowable by the GospeL 

♦ Iioke X. 29. t Matt, xxiii. 8. 

As 
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Aa <:bis last axgument was used ia the 
tioM of ^^fhjj he has noticed it ia. his 
fisjebr^ted Apology : — ** Since Luke," says 
ixe, ** wrote by the^ dictates of the infallible 
Spirit of God, I think it will not be djojibted 
but Theophilus did deserve if, ^9 being 
'really endued with that virtue ; in which 
jC:a$e we shall not condemn those, who do it 
by the same rule. But it is jxot proved 
ttat Luke gave Theophilus this title, as that 
^bich w,8 inherent to him either by.Jm 
father , or by ajqy patent Theophilus. had obr 
taine,d from mj of the princes of the earth. 
cx that he would have ^ven it to him in 
case he h^d not been truly Excellent ; and 
without this be proved, which never can, 
there can nothing hence be deduced against 
u^. Thp like may be said of that of Paul 
to Festus, whom he would not have called 
such, if he had not been truly Nobje^ as 
indeed he was, in that he sufiered him to 
be heard in his own cause, and would not 
give way to the fury of the Jews against 
him. It was not because of any outward 
title bestowed upon Festus that he so called 
him, else he would have given the same 

compel- 
3 
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coixipeUatioa to his predecessor Felix, who 
had the same o^ce ; but» bei^ig a covetous 
jaan, w^ find he gives him np such titlei*' 

This is the answer of Barclay. It has^ 
-fipwever, not been deemed qiiite satisfactory 
hj the world. It has been observed against 
^ ity that oi)e good action will never give a 
man a right 4x> a general title. This is' un^ 
doubtedly an observation of some weight. 
JBut it must be contended, on the other 
hand, that both Liike and Paul must have 
been apprised that the religion^ they were 
^o strenuous in propagating, required every 
man to ^peak the truth. They must have 
been appri^d, also, that it inculcated humi* 
lity of mind. - And it is probable, therefore, 
that th^y would never liave bestowed titles 
ujpon men, which should have been false 
in their application, or productive of vanity 
and pride. St. Luke could not be otherwise 
than aware of the answer of Jesus Christ, 
when he rebuked the person for giving him 
the title of Good, because he was one of the 
evangelists who recorded it*. And St PauJ 
coujd not have been otherwise than aware 

♦ Luke xviii, 18. 

of 
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of it also, on accotmt of his intimacy vrith 
St. Luke, as well as from other causes. 

Neither has this answer of Barclay been 
considered as satisfactory, for another reason. 
It has been pres«iumed that the expressions of 
Excellent, and of Noble, were established ti- 
tle s of rank ; and if an evangelist and an apo- 
stle used them, they could not be objection- 
able if used by others. But, in reply to this; 
let us admit for a moment that they were' 
titles of rank. How happens it that St. Paul, 
when he was before Festus, and not in a ju- 
dical capacity, (for he had been reserved for 
Caesar's tribunal,) should have given him this 
epithet of Noble ; and that, when summon- 
ed before Felix, and this in a judicial capa- 
city, he should have omitted it ? This ap- 
plication of it to the one, and not to the 
other, either implies that it was no title; or, 
if it was a title, ^as has been presumed, that 
St. Paul had some reason for this partial use 
of it. And in this case no better reason can 
be given, than that suggested by Barclay. 
St. Paul knew that Festus had done his duty. 
He knew, on the other hand, the abandoned 
character of Felix. The latter was then liv- 
ing, as Josephus relates, in open adultery 

7 with 
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with Drusilk, who had been married to Azis^ 
and brought away from her husband by the 
help of Simon^ a magician. And this cir- 
cumstance, probably, gave occasion to Paul 
to dwell upon temperance, (or continence, as 
the word might be rexulered,) among other 
subjects, when he made Felix tremble. But^ 
besides this, he must have known the gene* 
ral character of a man, of whom Tacitus 
complained that ^ his government was 
distinguished by servility, and every species 
of cruelty and lust*." If, therefore, the epi- 
thet of Noble was an established title for 
those Romans, who held the government of 
Judsea, the giving of it to one, and the 
omission of it to the other, would probably 
show the discrimination of St. Paul as a 
Christian, that he had no objection to give 
it where it could be applied with truth, 
but that he refused it where it was not ap- 
plicable to the living character. 

But that the expression of Excellent, or 
of Noble, was any title at all, there is no 
evidence to show. And first, let us examine 
the word, which was used upon this occa-» 

* Per omnem sxvitiam et libidlnem jus reglum servili 



mgcmo excrcuit. 



sion. 
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8ion. The original Greek woi^d*' h^s no' 
meaning as a title in any lexicon tha€ I li^t^c^ 
seen. It relates both to personal and civil 
power J and, in a secondary sense, to tfe* 
strength and disposition of the mind. It 
occurs but in four places in the New Teste- 
ment. In two of these it is translated Ex- 
cellent, and in the others, Noble. But Gil- 
bert Wakefield, one of ouf best scholairs^ ha» 
expunged the Word NoBle, and substituted 
Excellent, throughout. Indeed, of all the 
meanings of this word. Noble is tte least 
proper. No judgment, therefore, can be 
pronounced in favour of a title by any ^Mr 
lysis of this word. 

Let us now examine it as used by St. 
Luke. And here almost every consideration 
makes against it, as an established title* In 
th^ first place, the wisest commentatc^a do 
not isiow who Theophilus was* It bas 
been supposed by many learned Fsttbers, 
such as Epiphaiiius, Salvian, and others, 
Aat St. Luke, in addressing hisi Grospel to 
Theophiltts, addressed it, as the word^ ^ Ex* 
cellent Theophilus** import, to evei^y " finn 
lover of G^,'' oty if St. Luke uses th^ style 

of 
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of Athanasius*, to every " good Cbristian." 
But on a supposition that Theophilus had^ 
been a living character, and a man in powers 
the use of the epithet is against it; as 9, title 
of rank ; because St. Luke gives it to Theo- 
philus in the beginning of his Gospel^ and^ 
does not give it to him when he addresses him 
in the Acts. If, therefore, he had addressed 
him in this manner, because Excdlent was hi» 
proper title on one occasion, it would have 
been a kind of legal, and at any rate a disre* 
spectful, onussion, not to have given it him 
on the other. 

With respect to the term Noble, as used 
by St. Paul to Festus, the sense of it must 
be det^mined by general as wiell a« by par* 
ticular consideratiotis. There are two cir- 
cun^stances, which, at the first sight, make 
in favour of it as a title. Lysiasf addresses 
his letter to the " most Excellent Felix," and 
the orator TertuUus X says, " We accept it al- 
ways, and in all places, most Noble Felix !". — * 
But there must be some drawback froiu 
the latter circumstance^ as an argument o£ 
weight. There is reason to suppose thai^ 

* Maytdpif); and iiXo^f^roS are substittited. by Atlianasius 
for the "ttrord Christian.* : . •' 

tiAct|.xxiii.26. ;:. t Acts 13VV* 3. . 

this 
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dxis expression was used by Tertullus as a 
piece of flattery, to compass the deadi of 
Paul ; for it is of a piece with the other esr 
pressions, which he used, when he talked 
of the " worthy, deeds" done by the provi- 
dence of so detestable a wretch as FeUx. 
And it will always be an objection to Npble, 
a^s a legal title, that Sl Paul gave it to one 
governor, and omitted it to another, except 
he did it for the reasons that have been be- 
fore described. 

Tathese observations we may add another, 
which will be of considerable importance in 
this dispute, namely, that legal titles of emi- 
nence were not then, as at this day, in use. 
Agrippa had no other, or at least Paul gave 
him no other, title than that of King. If 
Porcius Festus had been descended from a 
Patrician, or had had the statues of his 
ancestors, he might, on these accounts, be 
said to have been of a Noble family. But 
we know that nobody, on this account, 
would have addressed him as Noble in 
those days, either by speech or letter. The 
first Roman, who was e^er honoured with 
a legal title, as a title of distinction, was 
Octavius, upon whom the Senate, but a 
few years before the birth of Paul, had 

confcrr3d 
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cdnferred the name of Augustus. But no 
procurator of a province took tliis title* 
Neither does it appear that thig circumstaft(^€i 
gav^ birth to inferior titles to thoSe in ifift^ 
rior office^ in the government And indeed 
on the title *• Augustus*' it may be observedi 
that though it followed the successors of 
Octavius, it Was but sparingly used, being 
mostly used on medals^ monvtniental pillars, 
iind in public acts of the States Pliny, in his 
Letters to Trajan, though reputed an excel- 
lent prince, addressed him only as Sir, or 
Master } and he wrote many yeaf s after the 
death of PauL Athenagoras, in addressing 
his book, in times posterior to these, to 
the emperors M. Aurelius Antoniniis and 
L. Anrelius Gommodus, addresses them 
t)nly by the title of "Great Princes." In 
shoit, titles wefe not in use. They did not 
creep in, 80 as to be commonly used^ till 
after the statues of the emperors hadjDegtin 
to be worshipped by the military as a legal 
and accustomary homage* The terms of 
Eternity and Divinity, with others, were 
then Ushered inj but these were confined 
Wholly to the emperors thefiiseWes. In the 
time of Constantine, we fiiOd the title of 
VOL. I. i Illustrious 
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Illustrious. This was given to those princes^ 
who had distinguished themselves in warj 
but it was not continued to their descend- 
ants. In process of time, however, it be- 
came more common, and the son of every 
prince began to be called Illustrious. 
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Thirdly^ against the alteration of the names of the 
days and months — People^ it is said^ do not neces* 
sarily pay homage to idols ^ who continue in the use 
of the antient names — If the Quaker-principles^ 
also, were generally adopted on this subject j lan^ 

' guage would be. thrown into confu^on — Quakers^ 
alsoj by attempting to steer clear of idolatiy^ 
fall into it — Replies of tlie Quakers to these 
objections. 

The next objections for consideration, 
which are made against the language of the 
Society, are those, which relate to their 
alteration of the names of the Days and 
the Months, These objections are com- 
monly made, when the language of the 
Quakers becomes a subject of conversation 
with the world. * 

** There 
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•* There is great absurdity, it is said, in 
supposing that persons pay any tespect to 
Heathen idols, who retain the use of the 
antient names of the divisions of time. How 
many thousands are there, who know no- 
thing of their origin ! The common people 
of the country know none of the reasons 
why the months and days are called as they 
are. The middle classes are mostly igno- 
rant of the same. They, who are well in- 
formed on the subject, never once think,' 
when they mention the months and daysj 
on the reason of the rise of their names. 
Indeed the alpiost hourly use of those names 
secures the oblivion of their origin. Who, 
when he speaks of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, thinks that these were the days sacred 
to Woden and Thor ? But there can be no 
idolatry, where there is no intention to 
idolize." 

" Great weakness, it is said again, is 
manifested by the Quakers, in quarrelling 
with a few words in the language, and 
in living at peace with others, which are 
equally objectionable. Every reason, it is 
said, must be a Weak one, which is not uni- 

z 2 versal. 
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Versd. But if some of the reasons given 
by the Quakers, were universally applied, 
they would throw language into as cauch 
confusion as the builders of BabeL The 
word Smith, for example, which is the com- 
mon name of many families, ought to be 
objected to by this rule, if the person, to 
whom it belongs, happens to be a carpenter. 
And the word Carpenter, which is likewise 
a family-name, ought to be objected to, if 
the person so called should halppen to be a 
smith. And,^ in this case, men would be 
obliged to draw lots for numbers, and to 
be called by the numerical ticket, which 
they should draw/^ 

" It is objected, again, to the Quakers, 
that by attempting to steer clear of idola* 
try they fall into it. They are consider- 
ed to be genuine idolaters in this case. 
The blind Pagan imagined a moral being, 
either heavenly or infernal, to inhere in a 
log of wood or a block of stone. The Qua- 
kers, in like manner, imagine a moral being, 
Truth or Falsehood, to exist in a lifeless 
word, and this independently of the sense 
in which it is spoken^ and in which it is 

known 
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known that it will be understood. Wiiat is 
this, it is said^ but a species of idolatry, and 
a degrading superstition ? " 

The Quakers would reply to .these obser- 
vations : First, that they do not charge others 
with idolatry in the use of these names, who 
know nothing of their origin, or who feel 
no impropriety in their use, 
. Secondly, that if the principle, upon which 
they found their alterations in language, can^ 
not, on account of existing circumstances, 
be followed in all cases, there is no reason 
why it should not be followed where it can* 
Ih the names of men, it would be impossible 
to adopt it» Old people are going off, and 
yoUng people are coming up, and people of 
all descriptions are themselves changing ; 
and a change of names to suit every person, 
ccmdition, and qualification, would be im« 
|>08sible. 

Thirdly, that they J)ay no more homage 
©r obeisance to words, than the obeisance of 
truth. There is always a propriety in truth, 
Itnd an impropriety in falsehood. And in 
proportion as the names of things accord 
with their essences, qualities, properties, cha- 
racters, 
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racters, and the like, they are more or less 
proper. September, for example, is not an 
appropriate name, if its meaning be inquired 
into, for the month which it represents : but 
the Ninth Month is, and the latter appeU 
lation will stand the test of the strictest 
inquiry. 

They would say, again, that tliis, as well 
as the other alterations in their language, 
has had a moral influence on the Society, 
and has been productive of moral good. In 
the same manner as the dress, which they 
received from their ancestors, has operated 
as a guardian or preservative of virtue, so 
has the language which they received from 
them also. This language has made the 
world overseers of the conduct of the So- 
ciety. A Quaker is known by it as much 
as by his dress. It operates, by discover- 
ing him, as a check upon his actions. It 
keeps him, also, like the dress, distinct from 
others. And the Quakers believe that they 
can never keep up their Christian disci- 
pline, except they keep clear of the spirit of 
the world. Hence it has been considered 
as of great importance to keep up the plain 

language. 
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language. And this importance ha% been 
further manifested by circumstances, that 
have taken place within the pale of the So- 
ciety. For, in the same manner as they, 
who begin to depart from the simplicity of 
dress, are generally in a way to go off among 
the world, so are those, who depart from the 
simplicity of the language. Each deviation 
is a sign of a temper for desertion. Each 
deviation brings them in appearance nearer 
to the world* But the nearer they resemble 
the world in this respect, the more they are 
found to mix with it. They are of course 
the more likely, to be seduced from the 
wholesome prohibitions of the Society. The 
language, therefore, of the Quakers has 
grown up insensibly as a wall of partition, 
which could not now^ it is contended, be 
taken away, without endangering the inno* 
cence of their youth. 
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SECTION VII* 



:^dvan(cfges and disadvantages qf the system of th 
QUak err language — Disadvantqges are^ that i( 
may lead to superstition and hypocrtsyrrr-Mvan^. 
thges are J that it excludes J^aitery- — is founded 
upon trUth-^promotes truths aftd correctness m 
the ejcpression of ideas-^-^bservatipn of Hobbes 
^T'-would be ihf most perfect ^model for an tmh 
versal lalendar-^^The use or disuse of this syi 
stem may^ either of tkem^ be mfide b^n^cial tOt 
mQTality, ^ . . 

I HATE now given to the reader the olvt 
jecdons that are usually xnade to the |iltera*f 
tions, which the Quakers have introduced 
into the language of the country, as well a« 
the replies which they themselves wpuld 
:paake to these objections. I shall soHcit the 
continuance of his patience a little longer,' 
or till I have made ?i few remar|js of my own 
upon this subject. 

It certainly becomes, people, who intro- 
duce great peculiarities into their system, to 
\>^ careful that these are well founded, an4 
to consider how far they may brin^ t^eir 

inind3 
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minds into bondage, or what inor^ tSects 
(they may produce on thgir character in a 
course of time. 

On the reformed language of the Society 
it may be observed, that both advantages 
s^nd dis^vantages may follow, according to 
fthe due or ipatdue estimation, in which indi^ 
viduals may hold it. 

If individuals should lay too great a stress 
upon Ijanguage, that is, if they should cany 
their prejudices so fi^r against outward an4 
}ifeless words, that they should not dare to 
pronounce them, and this as a matter o( 
religioQ, they ^re certainly in the way of 
becoming superstitious, smd of losing the 
(iignified independence of their nunds. 

If, again, they should put an imdue estii* 
mate upon language, so as to consider it a$ 
a criterion of religious purity, they ?nay be 
pn|:ouraging the growth of hypocrisy within 
their own precincts, for if the use of this 
reformed language be considered as an e^r 
sential of religion, that is, if men be highly 
thought pf in proportion W they conform 
to it rigidly, it may be a f ovetin^. to rcvany 
to neglect the weightier matters of righteous^ 
^Q»f At least, th^ fulfilUng of such minor 
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duties may shield them from the suspicion 
of neglecting the greater : and if they should 
be reported as erring in the latter case, their 
crime would b^ less credited under their ob- 
seryance of these minutiae of the law. 

These effects are likely to result to th^ 
Society, if the peculiarities of their language 
be insisted on beyond their due bounds. 
But, on the other hand, it must be confessed, 
that advantages are likely to follow from .the 
same system, which are of great importance 
in themselves, and which may be set off* as 
a counterbalance to the disadvantages de* 
scribed. 

The Quakers may say, and this with the 
greatest truth, " We have never cringed or 
stooped below the dignity of men. We 
have never been guilty of base flattery. We 
have never been instrumental in raising the 
creature, v/ith whpm we have conversed, 
above his condition, so that, in the imagi- 
nation of his own consequence, he shoidd 
lose sight of his dependence on the Supreme 
Being, or treat his fellow-men, because they 
should happen to be below him, as worms 
or reptiles of the earth," 
'. They may say, also, that the system of 

their 
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their language originated in the purest mo- 
tives, and that it is founded on the sacred 
basis of truth. ' *'^^ 

It may be said, also, that the habits of 
caution, which the different peculiarities ili 
their language have introduced and inter- 
woven into their constitutions, have taught 
them particularly to respect the truth, and 
to aini at it in all their expressions, whethef 
by speech or letters ; and that it ha$ given 
them a peculiar correctness in the expression 
of their ideas, which they would never have 
had by meains^ of the ordinary education of 
the world. Hobbes says, *' Animadverte, 
quam sit ab improprietate verborum pror 
num hominibus prolabi in errores circa 
res*i" or, "How prone men are to fall into 
errors about things, when they use improper 
expressions !", The converse of this propo- 
sition .may be observed to be true with re- 
spect to the Quakers, or it may be ob* 
served that the study of proper expressions 
has given them correct conceptions of thingsi; 
and has had an influence in favour of truth; 

* Hobbesii Examen et Emend. Hod. Math. p. 55. 
edit. Amstel. • . • 

There 
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There are no people, though the commen 
ftotioa may be otherwise, who speak $o accur 
rately as the Quakers ; or whose Jwtera, if exr 
amined on any subject, would be 30. free from 
jtny double meaning, $0 little liable to bt 
mistaken, and so easy to be understood. 

It may be observed, also, on the knguage 
of the Society, that is, on that part of it, 
vhich relates to the alteration of the names 
of the months and days, that this alteration 
would form the most perfect model for an 
\miversal kalendar of any that has yet ap- 
peared in the world. The French nation 
chose to alter their kalendar; and, to .make 
it useful to husbandry, they designated their 
months so that they should be representa*. 
lives of the different seasons of the yean 
* They called them Snowy, and Windy, and 
Harvest, and Vintage-months, and the lika 
3ut in 80 large a territory as that of France, 
these new designations were not the repre^ 
eentatives of the truth. The northern and 
southern parts were not alike in their cli- 
mate; much less could these designations 
ppeak the truth for other parts of the w:orld : 
\Yhereas numerical appellations migbf be 

adopted 
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adopted with truth, and be attended with 
usefulness to all the nations of the worlds 
who divided their time in the same manner* 
On the latter subject, of the names of the 
^days and months, the alteration of which is 
Considered as the most objectionable by the 
world, I shall only observe, that if the Qua- 
kers have religious scruples concerning them, 
it is their duty to persevere in the disuse of 
them. Others, on the other hand, who 
have no such scruples, are under no ob- 
ligation to follow their example. And in 
the same manner as the Quakers convert 
the disuse of these antient terms to the im- 
provement of their moral character, so those 
of the world may convert the use of them 
to a moral purpose. Man is a reasonable 
and moral being, and capable of moral im- 
provement ; and this improvement may be 
made to proceed from apparently worthless 
causes. Tf, for example, we were to find crosses 
or other Roman-Catholic relics fixed in the 
walls of our places of worship, why should we 
displace them ? Why should we not rather 
suffer them to remain, to put us in mind of 
the necessity of thankfulness for the refor- 
mation in our religion? If, again, we were 

to 
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to find an altar, which had been sacred to 
Moloch, but which had beea turned into a 
stepping-stone to help the aged and infirm 
"upon their horses, why should we destroy 
it ? Might it not be made useful to our mo-; 
rality, as far as it could be made to excite 
sorrow for the past, and gratitude for the 
present ? And, in the same manner, might 
it not be edifying to retain the use of the 
antient names q£ the days and months? 
Might not thankful feelings be excited in 
our hearts, that the crime of idolatry had 
ceased among us, and that the only remnant 
of it was a useful signature of the times ? 
In fact, if it be the tendency of the corrupt 
part of our nature to render innocent things 
vicious ; it is, on the other hand, in the 
essence of our nature to render vicious 
things in process of time innocent ;% so that 
even the remnants of idolatry and supersti- 
tion may be made subservient to the moral 
improvement of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Address — /4ll nations have uffcd ceremonies qfad^-^ 
dress — George Fox bears his testimony agdkji^t 
those in use in his own times — sufferings of tfie 
Quakers on this account — makes no exception in 
favour of royalty — his dispute with Judge Glynn 
— Modern Quakers follow his example — use no, 
ceremonies even to Majesty — various reasons for 
iJieir disuse of tliem. 

•9 

All nations have been in the habit of using 
outward gestures or ceremonies, as marks of 
afiection, obeisance, or respect. And these 
outward ceremonies have been different from 
one another ; so much so, that those, which 
have been adjudged to be suitable emblems 
of certain affections or dispositions of the 
mind among one people, would have been 
considered as very improper emblems of the 
same, and would have been even thought 
ridiculous, by another. Yet all nations have 
supposed that they employed the most ra- 
tional modes for these purposes. And inr 
deed there were probably none of these put- 

3 ward 
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ward gestures and ceremomes, which in theif 
beginning would not ha^ admitted of a 
reasonable defence* While they Continued 
to convey to the minds of those, who adopt- 
ed them, the objects for which they were 
intended, or while those, who used them, per- 
severed with sincerity in their use, little of 
no objection could be made to them by the 
moralist. But as soon as the ends of their 
institution were lost, or they were used 
without any appropriate feeling of the hearty 
they became empty civilities, and little better 
than mockery or grimace. 

The customs of this sort, which obtained 
in the time of George Fox, were similar to 
those, which are now in use on similar oc- 
casions. People took off their hats, and 
bowed, and scraped with their feet And 
these things they did, as marks of civility, 
friendship, or respect to one another. 

George Fox was greatly grie:red about 
these idle ceremonies. He lamented that 
ttien should degrade themselves by the use 
cf them, and tliat they should encourage 
habits that were abhorrent of the truth. 
His feelings were so strong upon this sub- 
ject, that he felt himself called upo!n to bear 

his 
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his testimony against them. Accordingly^ 
he never subimtted to them himself ; and 
those, who received his religious doctrines, 
followed his example. 

The omission of these ceremonies^ how- 
ever, procured both for him and his fol- 
lowers, as had been the case in the change 
of Thou for You, much ill-will and harsh 
treatment. The Quakers were derided and 
abused. Their hats were taken forcibly from 
their heads, and thrown away. They were 
beaten and imprisoned on this sole account. 
And so far did the world carry their resent- 
ment towards them for the omission of these 
little ceremonies, that they refused for some 
time to deal with them as tradesmen, or to 
buy things at their shops ; so th^t some 
Quakers could hardly get money enough to 
buy themselves bread. 

George Fox, however, and his associates, 
persevered in the disuse of all honours, ei- 
ther by the moving of the hat, or the usual 
bendings of the body ; and as, if it were mo- 
rally right to dispense with any custom to- 
wards one, it would be so to dispense with 
it towards another, they made no exception 
even in* favour of the chief magistrate of the 

VOL. It 2 A land 
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kiid. George Fox^ whea hfe visited Oliver^ 
CronjweU^ a9 Protector, nwer took o£F bb 
iiat : a»<l it is remarkable that the Protector 
was not angry with him for it. 

Neither di4 he take o£F his hat to the 
Judges at any tiroe^ notwithstanding that he 
wa& so often brought before them. CoBb- 
trc^^ersies sometimtes took place between him 
and them in the pubhe count v^o^ tdbceae 
oGcasionis ; one of which I shall notice,, as it 
majrks th^ manner of conductiaig the juEis- 
prudence of those times. 

When George Fox and two other Friends 
l?v:ere brought out of Launceston gaol tso. be 
tried before Judge Glyxm, who was thm 
chief justice of England, they came: into 
court with their hats on; The Judge ask^ 
them the reason: of this ; but they said no- 
thing. He then desired them- to pull ofl^ 
their hat€r ; but they still said nothing;. He 
then told them that the Court, comananded 
them to, pull off their hats* Upon this, 
George Fox addressed them in the following! 
manner : *^ Where,'' says he, " did ever anyr 
magistrate, king, or judge, from Moses tcr 
Daniel, command any to put oflF. their hatsi 
wheh they came before ;them iiL their courts^ 
3 either 



either amongst tlie Jews, who were GodV 
people, 61^ zmanfi&ke HeaSieA ? Ahd if tht^^ 
larv^ of England doth: cdrArii^xid any 8tifc.li 
thing, arhow me that law, either Written oi^ 
printed." Jutfge GlynA npori this gfev^ 
angry, and replied, that ^ Re did nbt iiarry 
Kis lav^-btobks^ iipon Ms bacE"— -" But," sai^rs 
€feoi^ge Foist, '^ tell' me wlirfe^ i* is priiit^cf 
in* anV-' sfetute-boofc, that I m'afy read 5t." 
T^he* jiidge, in a vulgar mariner, ordered' Mm 
away ; and he T)^a^ accordingly iakeA 2C^2tfi 
aild put amorig thieves. The Judge, hoSfif^ 
6Ver, in a short time afte^wardis orSefed hirifi* 
lip agaiii', aiid; dtt Ms' i*etufii- fnitt' t6 hirtf 
t&e fbllWiiig questibfl : ** GoffliiS,- ' i^-fi he^ 
** WKiei*e' had- tTi^y Kats', ftxim Mos^ t6 Da--' 
Aiel? GonlieV aiiswer mi. I- Kafe ydii- falsi? 
lidw." Gebrg6'Fbit replf^,- lih^t ^* fie mij^' 
*read' itt the^ thit'd- c^a^tei' of' tiani^ that AV 
threfe: ChiWt^ti >)ret^cast- intb'cfey fi^iy fiii^- 
nace, ^f Nfebtithadrieztatf's dbrtfmarid,' With' 
dieii* c6k% their hbsei- and- theii' Hataf 6ttl*' 
Tfitf refifetitibiii- of dus^ appb^itis i€ii sfo^pfed' 
die* Judge from? ^i^' fartlfer cbftiriieiirtfe oii' 
taie" custom; arid he? (Miet^d Rim- aii'df Ws^ 
cb«4pariibttfe' tb Be tSkeh aWa^ agaitf. Aiid^ 
tSe^ wrt^ ^bWEin^I^' tiakeii- aWay, arid^ 

2 A 2 were 
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were thrust again among thieves. In pro- 
cess of time, however, thk custom of the 
Quakers began to be known among the 
Judges ; who so far respected their scruples, 
as to take care that their hats should be 
taken off in future in the courts 

JThese omissions of the ceremonies of the 
world, as begun by the primitive members 
of the Society, are continued by the modern. 
They neither bow, nor scrape, nor take off 
their hats, to any by way of civility or re- 
spect ; and they carry their principles, like 
their predecessors, so far, that they observe 
none of those exterior parts of politeness even 
in the presence of royalty. The Quakers are 
in the habit, on particular occasions, of send- 
ing deputies to the King. And it is remark- 
able that his present Majesty always sees 
them himself, if he be well, and not by proxy/ 
Notwithstanding this,, no one in the deputa- 
tion ever takes off his hat. Those, however, 
who are in waiting in the ancichamber, know- 
ing this custom of the Quakers, take their 
hats from their heads, before they enter the 
room where the King is. On entering the 
room I hey neither bow, nor scrape, nor 
kneel ; and as this ceremony cannot be per-^ 

formed 
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formed for them by others, they go into the 
royal presence ifl^^a less servile or more digni- 
fied manner than either the representatives of 
sovereigns, or those who have humbled na- 
tions by the achievement of great victories. . 

The ground, upon which the Quakers de- 
cline the use of the ordinary ceremonies 
just mentioned, is, that these are the honours 
of the world. Now, as the honours, of the 
world, they consider them as objectionable 
on several accounts. ^ 

First, they hold them to be no more the cri- 
terions of obeisance and irespect, than they 
hold mourning garments to be the criterions 
of sorrow. But Christianity is never satis- 
fied but with the truth. It forbids all false 
appearances. It allows no image to be held 
out, that is not a faithful picture of its origir 
nal, or no action to be resorted to, that is not 
correspondent with the feelings of the heart. 

In the second place, th^y presume that, as 
honours of the world, all such ceremonies 
are genefally of a complimentary nature.' 
No one bows to a poor liian; but almost 
every one to the rich ; and the rich to one an- 
other; Hence, bowing is as much a species 
of flattery through the medium of the body, 

as 
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jis thjB giving of uDjdeseryed titlw througk 
jthe medium of the towguie.- 

A3 honours of the worlct, again, th^y think 
them Geasurable, because all such honours 
weriB censured by Jesus Christ. Gn the oc- 
ca^ipfii, on which he exhorted his followers 
;apt to be like the Scribes aad Pharisees, and 
j:o $eek flattering titles, so as to he called 
Eabbi Rabbi of men, he exhorted th^m to 
svpid dl ceremonious salutations, such as 
greetings in the marlRt-places. He couples 
the t^o different customs of flattering titles 
9n4 §alHtaj:ions in the 9ame sentence, and 
flaentioijs them in the same breath. And 
though the word ^' Greetings" does not 
perhaps precisely mean those bowings tmd 
scrapirigs, ^^rhich are used at the pjresent day, 
yet it means, bpth apfprdiug to its deriyatiQa 
j^}id the natvire of the Jewish customs, those 
outward personal actions pr gestures, which 
were used, as complinjentary by the Jewish 
world. 

With i;espeG|: to taking off the bat, the 
Qu^prs haye m additional pbjection to this 

x:ustpm, quite distinct from the abjections 
th^t h^ve been meijtipned above* Every 

minister in the Qviakgr-rSoeiety takes oflFhis 

hat 
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hat either when he preaches or when he 
prays. St. Paul enjoins this custom*. But 
if they take off their hats, that is, uncover 
their heads, as an outward act enjoined in 
the service of God, they cannot with any 
propriety take them off, of uncover their 
heads, to men, because they would be giving 
to the creature the same outward honour, 
which they give to the Creator. And in 
this custom they conceive the world to be 
peculiarly inconsistent. For men go into 
their churches, and into their meetings,, and 
take off their hats, or uncover their heads, 
for the same reason as the Quaker-ministers 
when they pray (for no other reason can be 
assigned) and when they come out of their 
respective places of worship they uncover 
them again, on every trivial occasion, to 
those whom they meet, using to man the 
same outward mark of hoihage as they had 
just given to God. 

* 1 Cor, cbap. xi. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Manners and conversation — Quakers esteemed re- 
served — this an appearance owing to their edu* 
cation — their hospitality in their own houses — 
the freedom allowed and taken — their conversa* 
tion limited — politics generally excluded — Sub* 
jects of conversation examined in our towns-^ 
--^also in tlie metrqpolis-^nosuch subjects among 
the Quakers — ^their Qonversation more dignified 
— Extraordinary circumstance^ that tahes place 
occasionally in the company of the Quakers. 

Xhe Quakers are generally supposed to 
be a stiff and reserved people, and to be a 
people of severe and uncourteous manners. 
I confess there is something in their appear- 
ance, that vvrill justify the supposition in the 
eyes of stranger^, and of such as do not 
know them : I mean, of such as just see 
them occasionally out of doors, but do not 
jnix with them in their houses? 

It cannot be expected that persons, edu- 
cated like the Quakers, should assimilate 
much in their manners to other people. The 
very dress they wear, which is so different 

from 
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from that of others, would give them a stiflF 
appearance in the eyes of the world, if no-^ 
thing else could be found to contribute to- 
wards it. Excluded also from much inter- 
course with the world, and separated at a 
Tast distance from it by the singularity of 
many of theip customs, they would natu- 
rafly appear to others to be close and re- 
served Neither is it to be expected that 
those, whose spirits are never aiiimated by- 
music, or enlivened by the exhibitions of 
the' theatre, or the diversions which others 
follow, would have other than grave coun- 
tenances. Their discipline, also, which calls 
them so frequently to important duties, and 
the dispatch of serious business, would pro- 
duce the same feature. I may observe, also, 
that a peculiarity of gait, which might be 
mistaken for awkwai'dness, might n6t unrea- 
sonably be expected in those, whohad nei- 
ther learned to walk uoder the guidance of 
^ dancing^master, nor to bow under the di- 
rection of, the dominion of fashion. If those 
^nd those only are to be esteemed ;^ally po- 
lished and courteous, who bow, and scrape, 
^nd salute each other by certain prescribed 
gestures, then the^ members of .this Society 

will 
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will appear tx> have contracted same rust, 
and to have an indisputable right to the title 
of a clownish and inflexible people. 

I must observe, however, that these ap- 
pearan^jes, though they may be substantial 
in the estimation of those, who do not know 
them, gradually vanish with those, who do. 
Their hospitality in their own houses, and 
their great attention and kindness, soon 
force out of sight all ideas of uncotirteous- 
nes8. Their freedom, also, soon annihilates 
those of stiffness and reserve. Their man*- 
ntrs, though they have not the polished 
surface of those, which are usually attached 
to fashionable life, are agreeable when 
known. 

There is one trait in the Quaker-manners, 
which runs through the whole Society, as 
far as I have seen in their houses, and which 
is worthy of mention. The Quakers ap- 
pear to be particularly gratified, when those, 
who visit them, ask for what they want. 
Instead of considering this as rudeness or 
intrusion, they esteem it a favour done 
them. The circumstance of asking on such 
an occasion is to them a proof that their 
visitors feel themselves at home. Indeed, 

they 
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dtey aloiosi: always dessire ^ stronger, wj^ 
kas been introduced to ffeem, ^^ t<? be frejs/' 
This is their usual e^pressipj^^ Aud if he »5^ 
sures them that he will^ and if they fijid hiw 
asking for what he wishes to haye, you luay 
perceiye in their cpuptenancjes the pleasure, 
which his conduct hais giveu them. Th^ 
<:pn6ider hirn, whe^ h^ has used this frp^dpiji, 
to have act^, as they express it, " Jcii^dly-" 
Nothing can be mpre fruly polity thm that 
conduct to another, by which he §haU h9 
induced to fepl himself as c^rnforfably situ- 
ated as if he were iu hi3 ^wn house. 

As the Quakers desire their visitors to be 
free, and to dp as they please, sq th?y do 
DLot fail to do th6 same themselves, never T9^ 
garding such visitors a3 impediments in the 
way of their concerns. If they have af^y 
business or engagement out pf dQors, th?y 
say so and go, using up cerempny, and but? 
f^w words as an apology. Their vi^itgrs, 
J mean such as ^tay fpr a timja ifi theyf 
houses, are left iu the interim tp ani^ise 
themselves as they please. This i$ pecu- 
liarly agreeable, because th^ir friend^ l^now 
when they visit them, that they p^hef ^-^r 
strdn, nor shacklei nor put them %Q i9^<?^ 

Y9»iwce, 
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venience. In fact, it may be truly said, that 
if satisfaction in visiting depends upon a 
man's own freedom to do as he likes, to ask 
and to call for what he wants, to go o\it and 
come in as he pleases ; and if it depends also 
on the knowledge he has, that in doing all 
these things he puts no person out of his 
way, there are no houses were people will 
be better pleased with their treatment, than 
in those belonging to the members of this 
Society* 

This trait in the character of its members 
is very general. I would not pretend, how- 
ever, to say it is universal : but it is quite 
general enough to be pronounced a feature 
in their domestic character. I do not mean, 
by the mention of it, to apologize in any 
manner for the ruggedness of manners of 
some Quakers. There are undoubtedly 
solitary families, which having lived in 
places where there have been scarcely any 
of their own Society with whom to asso- 
ciate, and which having scarcely mixed with 
others of other denominations, except in 
the way of trade, have an uncourteousness, 
ingrafted in them as it were by these cir- 
cumstances, which.no change of situation 
afterwards has been able to obliterate. 

The 
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. The subjects of conversation among th^ 
Quakers differ, like those of others j but they 
are not so numerous, neither are they of th§ 
same kind as those of other people. 

Their conversation is usually cramped ot 
fettered, for two reasons ; first, by the caution, 
that pire vails among the members of the 
Society, relative to the use of idle words ; 
and, secondly, by the caution that prevails 
among them relative to the adapting of their 
expressions to the trul^. Hence the primi-. 
tive Quakers were persons of few words. 
• The subjects also of their conversation are 
limited for several reasons. The Quakers 
have not in general the same classical or 
philosophical education, ^ as persons of other 
denominations. This circumstance will of 
course exclude many topics from their dis- 
course. 

Religious considerations also exclude 
others. Politics, which generally engross 
a good deal of attention, and which afford 
an inexhaustible fund of matter for conver- 
sation to a great part of the inhabitants of 
the island, are seldom introduced, and, if 
introduced, very tenderly handled in gene- 
ral among this Society, I have seen aged 

Quakers 
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Qtiakefs ge'Atiy repfove i^hers of tenderer 
yesats^ i^^khr wboial thej ^ppferied fo be lA 
^otypanfy fer 'h^in^ sifaffeiJ tfRelS. It i# 
not that the Quakei-s h=ave not the saas^ 
leeBng^ as other rtieti, 6# that they ar6 not 
equally interested a^bout hwnaiiity, of thfai 
fltey a'^e incapable of epiniorirfo^ the change^ 
Abie polil*ical events^ that ai*e ^S^ing over 
the i^ce of the globe, that this subject is so 
Ettle agitiated' atoOrig tli^itt. They ari^ tisU- 
ally silent* npoa it fdt particular r^asohSir 
They consider,* first, that as they ate not! 
aHb^ed to ha^ agay dii^ctaon^ and itt many 
eases could not eoriscieiitiously interifere, 
ill' government-iJriiattrers, it WbUld be folly to 
disquiet? t&eir minds With vain aftd^ fruitless 
^peculations. They conlsidei*, ag^ainy tfisit 
political subjects fcequ^titlf ii*ritiafe jiebple,' 
and make them warm. Now this is * tfem*^ 
pet, which they cottsidiefr to be pieculiarly 
dfeti*imental to tJiteir iteligioii-. They donsi^ 
d'er thetaselvey, ailso, iii^ this life,, as oii- rf 
journey to another, and th^t they shoulcf 
get through it as quledy aiid as inoffen^ 
sively as they can. They believe, again^ 
witli^ George Foi, that, ^^' in thes6 lowei* re^ 
gions, or in this airj^: life, all- news is' uiicei^ 

tain« 
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taxou There i» fiothoag dtable. But ki; tha 
higher regions, or ia the kingdoin of Christ, 
all things are stable; and the news is aiways 
good and certain*," 

As politics do not s&xrd matter for 
much conversation in the Quaker-Society, 
S0 neitber da some other subjects^ that ma^y 
be mentioned. 

In a €ountry-town, where people dsuly 
visit, it is not uncommon to observe, whe* 
ther at the card- or the tea*table, that whafi 
is usually calkd Scandal fona^ a^ part of thg 
pleasures of cqaversad^ois^ The hatchkig 
¥{p of suspicions on the accidental occutrretiisd 
of trivial circumstances, — dhe btewing up of 
these suspicions into substances and forms^ 
— ariimadversions on cha}?aGte4^s^ — ^these, a^ 
such4ike themes, wear out a great; pa^ of 
die time' of an aft*ernoon or an evening visits 
Such su^bject^, however, cian^te^t en^r whertf 
^uakers^ converse wi^ one- a^iothev. Tor 
avoid tale-beai^rng an^ detractloii^ i& a^ Tesso^iS 
ineuJtated into them itt early youtk Thei 

* There is always an exception in favour of conver- 
sation on politics, Which is, wheii the Gbverniftcnt are 
«gttating^ any question, in whit^b* their- religioufr^i^eedaal' 
arliieiTmterejits^ are involved^ . 

n^xim 
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maxim is incorporated into their feligidit^ 
and of course follows them through Hfe* . It 
is coatained in one of their Queries* This 
Query is read to them in their meetings^ 
and the subject of it is therefore repeatedly 
brought to their notice and recollection. . 
Add to which, that if a member were to re- 
peat any unfounded scandal, that operated to 
the. injury of another's character^ and were 
not to give up the author, or make satisfac* 
tion for the same, he would be liable, by the 
rules of the Society^ to be disowned* 
' I do not mean to assert here that a person 
of this Society never says a harsh thing of 
another man. All, who profess to be, are not 
Quakers* Subjects of a scandalous nature 
may be introduced by others of another de- 
nomination, in which, if Quakers are present, 
they may unguardedly join. But it is certainly 
true, that Quakers are more upon their guard 
with respect to scandalizing others than 
many other people. Nor is this unlikely to 
be the case, when we consider that caution 
in this particular is required of them by the 
laws of their religion. It is certainly true, 
also, that such subjects are never introduced 
by them, like those at country tea-tables, for 

the 
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the sole purpose of producing conirjEi:^dtiOn» 
And I believe I may add with trurh^ that it 
Would even be deemed extraordinary by thft 
Society, if such subjects wefe introduced by 
them at alL ^ ' . 

■ in companies, also, in the metrt>poiiS) ai 
well as in country towns, a variety of sub- 
jects afford food for conversation, which 
never enter into the idiscourse of til^ ^^21* 
keris. •. ''•* ■-'' 

; If We were to go iiito the cotiipa^)^ <^f ^jfer-^ 
30ns of a certain class in the ffietfx>ptil4&i'^i?v<d 
ihoflild. find them deriving the enjk^yiii^nt^ 
of conversation from some such subjects ai 
the fallowing : One of the ^omptoy wduld 
|)fe'6bably talk of the exquisitely Jdne manned 
in which an actress performed her part od 
A ci^tain night. This would iaittie^atel}^ 
give^ birth to a variety of itemairks. The 
liame of one actress would bring tip that of 
^Bother ; and the name of one. play that of 
another ; till at length the stage would be^ 
€ome the source of supplying a subject for 
a.. considerable time. Another would pro- 
bably ask, as soon as this theatrical discus^ 
l^ion was over, the opinion of the ccrhpany 
jDn the^ubject of the duel, which the morn*- 
t • yoh. I. 2 B ing 
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ing pap^s had reported to have taken place. 
This new subject would give new fuel to 
the fire^ and new discussions would take 
place j and new observations fljr about -from 
all quarters. Some would applaud the cou- 
rage of the person^ who had been kill^ ; 
others would pity his hard fate : bvit nose 
would censure his wickedness for having 
fesoited to such dreadful means for the de* 
termination of his dispute. From this time 
the laws of honour would be canvassed, and 
^i^qui^itions about punctilio,, and etiquette, 
§nd honour, would arrest the attention erf 
|he company, and supply them with mate* 
rials for a time. These subjects would hi 
followed by observations on fkshionalde 
Jiead-dresses, by the relation of elopements, 
by the reports of affairs of gallantry* Each 
subject would: occupy its own portion of 
time. Xhus ieach would help to swell up 
the measure of conversation, and to make 
tip the enjoyment of the visit. 

If we were to go among persons of an- 
other class in the metropolis, we should 
probably find them collecting their enter- 
tainment from new topics. One would 
.talk on the subject of some splendid roi^fc 

He 
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He would expatiate on the liUmbeV Of rooms 
that were opdned^ dii the superb maritier in 
which they were fitted ilp^ and oft the «um 
bf money that was expended in procuring 
^cttty ddidxj that was Cut of reason. A 
sec&&4 would probably isk^ if it were really 
kiloWn, hbw much one 6f theit^ female ac- 
quaintance had lost at fafo. A third would 
make observations on the dresses at the last 
"drawing-room^ A fourth would particil- 
larize the liveries brought oUt by individuals 
on the Birth-day* A fifth would ask who 
was to haVe the vacant red riband Another 
would tdl how the minister had given a 
qert&ia plate to a certain nobleman's third 
soUi and would observe that the whole fa- 
mily were now provided for by Govern^ 
ment4 Each of thdae topics would be en- 
lagged upon, as successively started ; and 
thus /Cbnversatloh would be kipt going 
during the time of the visit* 

These and other subjects generally con- 
stitute the pleasures of Conversation among 
certain classes of persons. But among the 
Quakers they can hardly even intrude 
themselves as topics at alL Places &nd pen- 
aio^iS they neither do nor ca» hold. Levees 

2 i 9 and 
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fend df awing-roomi they neither do nor 
would consent to attendy on pleasure^ Red 
ribands they would not wear if given td 
them. As to splendid liveries, these wdutd 
never occupy their attention. Livetieisfc^ 
tervants, though not ei:pressly fbrtiiddiin^ 
are not congenial with the spirit of d^! 
Quaker-system. And as to gaming, play^ 
or fashionable amusements, these are for^ 
bidden, as I have amply stated before, by 
the laws of the Society. 

* It is obvious, then, that these topics €dnnot 
easily enter into conversation where Qrxi^ 
kers ar& Indeed, nothing so trifiing,. ridi- 
culous, or disgusting, occupies their minds* 
The subjects, that take up their attention, 
are of a more ^olid and useful kind. There 
is a dignity, in general, in their conversa^ 
tion, arising from the nature of these «ub-» 
jfects, afid from the j^avity and decorum 
with which it is always ci>nduct?ed. It i« 
not to be inferred from hence that their con- 
versation is dull and gloomy. Thefe isofteil 
no want of isprightliness, wit, and humdur# 
But then this sprightliness never borders 
upon folly; (for all foolish jesting is to be 
Avoided,) and it is always decorous. When 

» 

• • vivacity 
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Tivacitj makes its appearance among the 
members of this Society, it is sensible, and 
it is uniformly in an innocent and a decent 
dress. 

In die company of the Quakers a cir- 
cumstance sometimes occurs, of so peculiar 
a nature, that it cannot well be omitted in 
this places It sometimes happens that yoU 
observe a pause in the conversation. This 
pause continues. Surprised at the univ^rsd 
silence now prevailing, you Jook round, an4 
&ad all the members in the room apparently 
thoughtful The history of the circum^' 
stance is this : In the course of the conver- 
sation, the mind of some one of the person^ 
present has been either so overcome with the 
weight or importance of it, or so overcome 
by inward suggestions Qn other pubjectsi 
as to have given himself up to meditation, 
or to passive obedience to imprji^ssions upon 
his n^ind^ This person is soon discovered 
by the rest, on account of his particulaf 
silence i:nd gravity. From this moment the 
Quakers in company cease to ^converse. 
They become habitually silent, and con- 
tinue so, both old and young, to give thd 
apparently instating person anbpportumty 
' - of 
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of pursuing uninterruptedly the train of His 
own thoughts. Perhaps^ in the ccmnet oFiiit' 
jneditations. the subject, that impressfed his 
mind, gradually dies away, and expires in 
-silence. In this case you find him resuming 
bis natural position, and returning to con> 
;rersati,on with the company as before. It 
sometimes happens^ however, that,^ in the 
midst of his meditations,. he feels an impulse 
to communicate to those preseixt the subject 
of his thought?, and breaks forth, seriously 
explaining, exhorting, and advising, as the 
jjature of it permits and suggests. When 
lie haa fimshed his observations, the comr 
pany remain silent for a short time ; after 
which they converse again as before. 

Snch a pan§e, whenever it occurs in the 
^company pf the Quakers, may be considered 
^s a devotional act. For the subject, which 
occasions it, is always of a seripus or reli* 
gious na^ui:e. The workings in the mind 
of the meditating person are considerecj 
either as the offspring of a solemn reflection 
upon that subject, sudd^inly and almost in- 
voluntarily, as it veere, produced by duty, 
or as the immediate pffspi:ing of th^ agency 
of the Spirit. And a habitual f ilence is as 

much 
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much the consequence, as if the persons pre- 
sent had been at a place of worship. 

It may be observed, however, that such 
pauses seldom or never occur in ordinary 
cpmpanies, or where members ordinarily 
visit one another. When they take place, it 
18 mostly^ when a minister is present, and 
when such a minister is upon a religious 
visit tQ the families of a certain dii^trict. In 
such ^ case, such religious pauses and 6x- 
hortations are not unfrequent. A man, 
however, may be a hundred times in the 
con^pany of the Quakers, and nqver be pre* 
5ent at one of them, and never know indeed, 
that they exist at all. 
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CrxMoiti htfort meals^—Antienis fotiherly mttdk Un 
'' ablation ^ fiesta -before their medh'^^ Chris tiam 
hav^: subilituled'. grace — Quakers agree with 
others in the necessity of grace^ or thanifuJness, 
but dare jipt adopt it as a devotional act^ ur^Wf 
it ^ome from the keaU-^allow a sfl^t p4use 
for religious impression^^ on tlue^e occasiQfis-r-Ohf 
servations on a Scotcji grace. 

Therk was & time m tlie isarly ages pf 
Greece^ when men, apparently little better 
than beasts of prey, could ftot meet it to- 
tertainments without quarrelling about the 
victuals before them. The memory of this 
circumstance is well preserved in the ex- 
pressions of early writers. In process of 
time, however, regulations began to be in- 
troduced, and quarrels to be prevented, by 
the institution of the office of a divider or 
distributer of the feast, who should carve 
the food into equal portions, and help every 
individual to his proper share. Hence the 
terms Autg si'o-yj^ or Equal Feast, which so 
frequently occur iji Homer., and which were 
' -2 in 
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Jir use in consequence of the division jusc 
mentioned, were made use of, to show that 
the feasts then spoken of by him were dif- 
ferent from those of former times. When 
Momer wishes to describe persons as more 
civilized than others, he describes them as 
having this equal feast ; that is,^ men did 
not appear at these feasts, like dogs and. 
wolves^ and instantly devour whatever they 
could come at, and in the end tear each other 
to pieces ; but they waited till their dif- 
ferent portions of meat had been assigned 
t^m, and theti ate them in amity and love. 

At the time when we find the custom <if 
one man carving for all his guests to have 
been^ in use, we find also that another had 
been introduced among the same people. 
The Greeks, in the heroic ages, thought it 
tlnlawful to eat, till they had first ofiered a 
part of their provision to the gods. Hence^ 
oblations to Vesta, and afterwards to others^ 
whom their superstition had deified, catne 
into general use, so that these were always 
made before the victuals on the table were 
allowed to be tasted by any of the guests. 
• These two customs since that time have 
come regularly down to the present day. 

Every 
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£very person helps his family and his friends 
ac his own table. But as Christians can 
xftake no sacrifices to Heathen deities, we 
vsually find them substituting thanksgiving 
for oblation, and giving to the Creator o£ 
the ijnivei se, instead of an oflFering of the 
first fruits from their table, an oflfering of 
gratitude from their hearts. This' oblar 
ncxiy which is now usually denominated 
Grace> consists of a form pf words, which, 
tieing expressive either of pr^se or thank- 
fulness to God for the blessings of food, with 
which he continues to supply them, is r^ 
peated by the master of the family, or by a 
minifiter of the gospel, if present, before any- 
one partakes of the victuals that are set be- 
fore him. The§e forms, however, difier, as 
used by Gliri§tians. Thfsy diffe;* in length, 
in ideas, in expresfsipn. One Christian uses 
one form, another uses another. It may, 
however, be observed, that the same Chris- 
tian generally uses the same form of words, 
or the same grace, on the same occasion. 

The Quakers, as a religious body, agree 
in the propriety of grace before their meals ; 
that is, in the propriety of giving thanks to 
the Author of every good gift for this parr* 

ticular 
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tiottttf JM^yty of I113 providence, as to the 
articles of their daily subsistence ; but they 
diflfer as to the manner and seasonableness 
of it on such occasions. They thmk that 
peoplejj \y^ho are in the habit of repeating is^ 
determined form of words, may cease to feel, 
as they pronounce them j in which case the 
grace becomes an oblation frqm the tongue^ 
but Bpt from the heart. They think, also^ 
thjit, if grace is to be repeated regularly, ju«t 
as the victuals come, or as regularly and a) 
often a^ they come upon the table, it maybe 
repeated unseasonably, that is, unseasonably 
with the state of the heart of him, who is 
to pronounce it ; that the heart of man is 
not to-day, as it was yesterday, nor at this 
hour wh^t it was at a former, nor on any 
given hour alike disposed ; and that if this 
gT;ace is to be said when the heart is g^y, of 
light,? or volatile, it ceases to be a deVojtiQnal 
act, and becomes at least a superfluous and 
unmeaning, if not a censmrable, form. 

The Quakers, then, to avoid the unpro- 
fitableness of such artificial graces ofi the 
on?, hand, and, on the other, to give an op- 
portunity to the heart to accord with the 
tongue, whenever it is used in praise of 

the 
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the Creator, observe the following custotti> 
When they are all seated at table, they sit 
in solemn silence, and in a thoughtful posi- 
tion, for some time. If the master of the 
family, during this silence, should feel any 
nsligious impression on his mind, whether 
o# praise or thankfulness, on the occasion j 
he gives utterance to his feelings. Such 
praise or thanksgiving in him is considered 
M a devotional act, and as the Quaker-grace. 
But if, after having waited in silence for 
some time, he feel no such religious dispo- 
sition, he utters no religious expression! 
The Quakers hold it better to say no grace, 
than to say that, which is not accompanied 
by the devotion of the heart. » In this case 
he resumes his natural position, breaks the 
silence by means of natural discoum, and 
begins to carve for his family or his friends. 
' This is the ordinary way of proceeding in 
Quaker-families, when alone, or in ordinarf 
company. But if a minister happen to be 
at the table, the master of the family, con- 
ceiving such a man to be more in the habil 
of religious impressions than himself, or 
any ordinary person, looks up, as it were, tq 
him, as to a channel from whence it is pos-^ 

sible 
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sible that such religious exercise may comei 
if the minister, during the solemn, silent 
pause, be impressed, he gives utterance as 
before : if notj he relieves himself from his 
grave and thoughtful position, and breaks 
the silence of the company by engaging ia 
natural discourse. After this, the conipany 
proceed to their xneals. 

If I were to be asked whether the graces 
of the Quakers were frequent, I should reply 
in the negative. I never heard any deli- 
vered, but when a minister was present. 
The ordinary grace, therefore, of private fa^ 
milies consists in a solemn, silent pau^e, be^ 
tween the time of sitting down to the table 
and the time of carving the victuals, during 
which an opportunity is given for the ex- 
citement of religious feelings* A person 
may dine fifty times at the tables 6f the Qua* 
kers, and see no Mher substitution for grace 
than this temporary, silent pa^se. Indeed, 
no other grace than this can be consistent 
with their principles. It was coeval with 
die institution of the Society, and must con- 
tinue while it lasts. For thanksgiving is 
an act oi devotion. Now no act, in the opi- 
nion of the Quakers, can be devotional or' 

spiritual, 
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spiritual, except it originate from above, 
Men,^ in religious matters, can do nothing 
of themselves, or without the Divine aid* 
And they must therefore wait in silence for 
this spiritual help, as well in the case of 
grace, as in the case of any other kind of 
devotion, if they mean their praise or thanks 
giving on these occasions to be an act of re-^ 
ligion. 

There is in the Quaker-grace, and its a<> 
companiments, whenever it is uttered^ an 
apparent beauty and an apparent solemnityj 
which are seldom conspicuous in those of 
others. \ How few are there who repeat the 
common artificial graces feelingly, and with 
minds intent upon the subject 1 Grace is 
usually said as a mere ceremony or custom; 
The Supreme Being is just thanked in so 
many words, while the thoughts are often 
rambling to other subjects. The Quaker- 
grace, on the other hand, whenever it i^ 
uttered, does not come oiit in any mecha-* 
nical form of words, which rt>en have used 
before, but in expressions adapted to the 
feelings. It comes forth, also, warm, fvoiA 
the heart. It comes after a solemn, silent 
pause ; and it becomes, therefore^ under all 

these 
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these circumstances^ an act of real solemnity 
and genuine devotion. 

It is astonishing how little even men of 
acknowledged piety seem to have their minds 
fixed upon the ideas contained in the mecha* 
nical graces, which they repeat. I was one 
aftemooii at a friend's house, where there 
happened to be a clergyman of the Scottish 
church. He was a man deservedly esteemed 
for his piety. The company was large. Po- 
litics had been discussed some time, when 
the tea-things were introduced. While the 
bread and butter were bringing in, the 
clergyman, who had taken an active part in 
tkie discussion, put a question to a gentle- 
man, who was sitting in a corner of the 
room. The gentleman began to reply, and 
was proceeding in his answer, when of a 
sudden I heard a solemn voice. Being sur- 
prised, I looked round, and found it was 
the clergyman, who had suddenly started 
up, and was saying^ grace. The solemnity, 
with which he spoke, occasioned his voice 
to differ so much from its ordinary tone, 
that I did not, till I had looked about me» 
discover who the speaker was* I think he 
might be engaged from three to four mi- 

nutgf 
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Butes iii the delivery of this grace* . I amid 
not help thinking, during the delivery p£ it, 
that I never knew any person say grace Hke 
this man : nor was I ever so much moyed 
wkh any grace, or thought I ever saw sd 
clearly the propriety of sayihg grace, . as. on 
this occasion. But when I found that cm 
the very instant the grace was ovec^ poii^^kii 
were resumed ; when I found that na soondv 
had the last word in the grace been. pro* 
nounced, than the next, which came &6tA 
the clergyman himself, began by deskinjg 
the gentleman before mentioiled ta ^o. ioii 
with his reply to his own political questipxi»4 
I was so struck with the inconsistency of cbd 
thing, that the beauty and solemnity of his 
grace all vanished. This .sudden transition 
from politics to grace^ and ftom grace te 
politics, afforded a proof that artificial sen- 
tences might be so frequently repeated/ a^ 
to fail to re-^excite their first impressions j 
pr that certain expressions, which > might 
have constituted devotional acts under de* 
votional feeling, might rekpse into hearth 
less forms. 

I would not wish, by the relation of this 
anecdote, to be imdenitopd as reflecting in 

i^ the 
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tke slightest manner on the practice of the 
Scottish church t I know wdl the general 
sobriety^ diligence, pi^ty, and religious ex- 
ample of" its ministers* I mentioned it riaerely 
to show, that even where the religious cha- 
racter of a person was. high, his mind, by 
the frequent repetitions of the same forms 
df expression on the same occasions, might 
frequently lose sight df the meaning and 
force of the words as they Were uttefed, so 
that he might pronounce them without that 
spiritual, feeling, which can ajlone constitute 
a religious exercise. 
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CHAPTER Va 

'Customs dttand after meals — Quakers never drink 

healths dt dmner^ nor toasts After dinn&r — "the 
' drinking of toasts ai Heiik^ tiistdm^—interrupti 

often the innocence'^ and leads t» the intoxicatiwi^ 
r (^ the wrmpdrTLy-'-^j^need^lie ef Judge Hq.le-^ 

Quahers sometimes in embarr(ismig situqtions 
. on ace&unt of this omission^-^^(^uaker'Women sel^ 

dom retire after dinner ^ and have the men drink' 
\ ^^S — Qp'0,her$ a sober people^ 

HE members of tHis Society, t^oiE^K tRey 
are occasionally found in the ciistom of say- 
ing grace, do not, as I have stated, either use 
it as regularly, or in the »ame manner, aa 
other Christians^ 

Neither do they at their meals, or after 
their meals, uim the same ceremonies as 
others. They have exploded the unmeaning 
and troublesomte custDm of drinking healths 
at their dinners. 

This custom they have rejected upon the 
principle, that it has no connection with 
true civility. |^ /JJaey consider it as officious^ 
troublesome, ^and even embarrassing, on 
some occasions. To drink to a mian, when 
he is lifting hfs victuals to his mouth, jmd 
by calling off his attention to make him 
drop them, or to interrupt two people who 

are 
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are eating and talking together, and tot>reak 
the thread of their discourse, seems to be an 
action as rude in its principle as disagreeable 
in its eflfect. Nor is the custom often less 
troublesome to the person drinking the 
health) than to the person whose health is 
drunk. If a man finds two people engaged 
in conversation, he must wait till he catches 
their eyes before he can drink himself. A 
man may also often be put into a delicate 
and difficult situation to know whom to 
drink to first, and whom second ; and may 
be troubled, lest, by drinking improperly to 
one before another, he may either be reputed 
awkward, or may become the occasion of 
oflFence. They consider, also, the custom of 
drinking healths at dinner as unnecessary, 
and as tending to no useful end. It must 
be obvious, that a man may wi^h another 
his health full as much without drinking it, 
as by drinking it with his glass in his hand. 
And it must be equally obvious, that Wishes, 
expressed in this manner, can have no me- 
dicinal effect. 

With respect to the custom of drinking 
healths at dinner, I may observe, that the 
innovation, which the Quakers seem to have 

2 0:; beei^ 
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been the first to havt made upon the prac-^ 
tice of it, has been adopted by many, not 
out of compliance with their example, but 
on account of the trouble and inconveniences 
attending it ; — that the customs is not now so 
general as it was j— that in the higher and 
more fashionable circles it has nearly been 
exploded ;r-*-and that among some of the 
other classes of society^ it is gradually de* 
cUning. 

With respect to the custom of drinking 
toasts after dinner, the Quakers have rejected 
it for various reasons- 

They have rejected it, firsts because, how* 
ever desirable it may be that Christians . 
should follow the best customs of the Hea- 
thens, it would be a reproach to them to. 
follow their worst : or, in other words, it 
would be improper for men, whose religion 
required spirituality of tho\:^ht and feeling, 
to imitate the Heathens in the naanner of 
their enjoyment of sensual pleasures. The 
laws and ciLstom^ of drinking, the Quakers 
observe, are all of Heathen origin. The 
similitude between these and those of mo- 
dern times is too remarkable to be over- 
looked; and too striking not to warrant 
- . . . them 
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them iir concluding, * that Christians have 
taken their model on this subject from Pagan 
practice. 

In every Grecian family, where company 
was invited, the master of it vras considered 
to be the king or president of the feast in 
his own house. He was usually deno- 
minated the Eye of the company. It was 
one of his offices to look about and to $ee 
that his guests drank their proper portions . 
of the wine. It was another, to keep peace 
and harmony among them. For these pur- 
poses his word was law. At entertainments 
at the public expense the same office existed ; 
but the person then appointed to it was no- 
minated eiAer by lot, or by the votes of 
the persons present. This custom obtains 
among the modems. The master of eveiy 
family at the present day presides at his own 
table for the same purposes. And at great 
and public dinners at taverns a similar offi«> 
cer is appointed, who is generally chosen by 
the committee, who first meet for the pro- 
posal of the feast. 

One of the first; toasts that were usually 

drunk among the antient Greeks, was to the 

** Gods.*' This entirely corresponds with 

the modem idea of Church j and if the Go- 

2 vernment 
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vemment had been only coupled with th? 
Gods in these antient rimes, it would have 
precisely answered to the modern toast of 
^ Church and State/' 

It was also usual at the entertainments, 
given by Grecian families, to drink to the 
prosperity of those persons, for whom they 
entertained a friendship, but who happened 
to be absent. No toast can better coincide 
than this, with that, which is so frequently 
given, of *' Our absent friends." 
. It was also a Grecian practice for each of 
jthe guests to name his particular friend ; 
and sometimes, also, his particular mistress* 
The moderns have also a parallel for this : 
every person gives (to use the common 
phrase) his Gentleman, and also his Lady, 
in his turn. 

It is well known to have been the usage 
of the antient Greeks, at their entertain- 
ments, either to fill, or to have had their 
cups filled for them, to the brim. The mo- 
derns do precisely the same thing. Glasses 
so filled have the particular name of Bum- 
pers : and however vigilantly an antient 
Greek might have looked after his guests, 
and made them drink their glasses filled in 
this manner, the presidents of modefrn times 

^re 
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40*6 equally vigilant in enforcing an adhe- 
rence to the sanie custom. 

It; was an antieut practice, also, with the 
same people, to drink three glasses when the 
Graces, and nine when the Muses, were 
laamed; and three, and three times three, 
were drunk on particular occasions. This 
barbarous practice has fortunately not come 
down to the moderns to its full ex^nt ; but 
they have retained the remombrance of it, 
^and celebrated it in part, by following up 
their toast, on any extraordinary occasion, 
not with three or nine glasses of wiae, but 
with three or nine cheers. 

Among the antients before mentioned, if 
jmy of the persons present were found defi- 
cient in drinking their proper portions, they 
were ordered by the president . either to 
drink them, or to leave the room. . This 
usag^ has beep a little altered by the mo- 
derns. Thj^y do not order those persons to 
leave the 'f^mpany, who do not comply with 
the same rules of drinking as the rest, but 
they subject them to be fined, as it is termed ; 
that is, they oblige them to drink double 
portions for their deficiency, or they punish 
them in some other manner. 

From hence it will be obvious that the 

laws 
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laws of drinking are of Heathen-origan ; thai 
is, the custom of drinking toasts originated, 
as the Quakers contend, with men of heathen 
minds and aflFections, for a sensual purpose j 
and it is therefore a custom, they believe, 
which Tfien of Christian minds ^n<l aiFectiont 
should never follow. 

The Quakers have rejected the custom, 
again, because they consider it to be inc<^tt- 
sistent with their Christian character in other 
respects. They consider it as morally in- 
jurious : for toasts frequently e^^cite and pro- 
mote indelicate ideas, and thus sometimes 
interrupt the innocence of conversation. 

They consider it as morally injurious, 
again, because the drinking of toasts has a 
direct tendency to promote drunkenness. 

. They, who have been much in company, 
must have had repeated opportunities of 
witnessing that thi§ idea of the Quakers is 
founded in truth. Men are undoubtedly 
stimulated to drink more than they like, and 
to become intoxicated, in consequence of the 
use of toasts. If a man has no objection to 
drink toasts at all, he must drink diat which 
the master of the house proposes ; and it is 
usual in this case to fill a bumper. Respect 
to l:^;s host is cdnsidered as demancUng this, 

Thu5 
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Thus one full glass Is secured to him at the 
outset. He must also drink a bumper to the 
King, another to Church and State, and an- 
other to the Army and Navy. He would in 
many companies be thought hostile to the 
Government, if, in the habit of drinking 
toasts, he were to refuse to drink these, or 
to honour them in the same manner. Thus 
three additional glasses are entailed upon 
him. He must also drink a bumper to his 
own toast. He would be thought to dis- 
honour the person, whose health he had 
given, if he were to fail in this. Thus a 
fifth glass is added to his share. He must 
fill a little, besides, to every othef toast, or 
he is considered as deficient in respect to 
the person, who has proposed it. Thus many 
additional glasses are forced upon him. By 
this time the' wine begins to act, when new 
toasts, of a new nature, assail his ear, and he 
is stimulated to new potions. There are 
many toasts of so patriotic, and others of so 
generous and convivial a nature, that a man 
is looked upon as disaffected, or devoid of 
sentiment, who refuses them. . Add to this, 
that there is a sort *of shame, which the 
young and generous in particular feel in 
^eing outdone^ ^d in not keeping pace with 

the 
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the rest, on such occasions. Thus toast \mng 
urged after toast, and shame acting upoi) 
shame, a variety of causes conspires at the 
same moment to drive him on, till the liquor 
at length overcomes him, and he falls even^- 
tually a victim to its power. 

It will be manifest from this account, that 
the laws of drinking, by which the necesisity 
of drinking a certain number of toasts is 
enjoined, — ^by which bumpers are attached 
to certain classes of toasts, — by which a 
stigma is affixed to a nonK:ompliance with the 
terms,-^by which, in fact, a regular system 
of etiquette is established, — cannot but lead, 
except a man is uncommonly resolute or 
particularly on his guard, to intoxication. 
We see, indeed, instances of men druiking 
glass after glass, because stimulated in this 
manner, even against their own inclination, 
nay even against the determination they had 
made before they went into company, till 
they have made themselves quite drunk. 
But had there been no laws of drinking, or 
no toasts, we cannot see any reason, why the 
same persons should not have returned sober 
to their respective homes. 

It is recorded of the gneat Sir Matthew 
Hale, who is deservedly placed among the 

great 
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great men of our country, that, in his early 
youth, he had been in company, where the 
party had drunk to such excess, that one of 
them fell down apparently dead. Quitting 
the room, he implored forgiveness of the 
Almighty for this excessive intemperance in 
himself and his companions, and made a 
vow, that he would never drink another 
health while he livedv This vow he kept to 
his dying day. It is hardly necessary for 
me to remark, that he would never have 
come to such a resolution, if he had not 
believed either that the drinking of toasts 
had produced the excesses of that day, or 
tljat the custom led so naturally to intoxi-p 
cation, that it became his duty to avoid it. 

The Quakers, having rejected the use of 
toasts upon the principles assigned, are some- 
times placed in a difficult situation, in which 
there is an occasion for the trial of their cou-f 
rage, in consequence of mixing .with others, 
by whom the custom is still followed. ,' 

In companies, to which they are invited 
in regular families, they are seldom put to any 
disagreeable dilemma in this respect. The 
master of the house, if in the habit of giving 
toasts, generally knowing the custom of the 
Society in this instance, passes over any 

member 
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member of it, who may be present, and calU, 
upon his next neighbour for a toast. Good- 
breeding and hospitality demand chat such 
indulgence and exception should be given. 

There are situations, however, in which 
their courage is often tried. One of the 
worst, in which a Quaker can be placed, 
and in which he is frequently placed, is that 
of being at a common room in an inn, where 
a mmiber of other travellers dine and sup 
together. In such companies, things are 
seldom conducted so much to his satisfac- 
tion in this respect as in those described. In 
general, as the bottle passes, some jocose hint 
is conveyed to him about the toast; and 
though this is perhaps done with good hu- 
mour, his feelings are wounded by it. At 
other times, when the company are of a less 
liberal complexion, there is a determination, 
soon understood among one another, to hunt 
him down, as if he were fair game. A toast 
is pressed upon him, though all know that 
it is not his custom to drink it. On refusing, 
they begin to tease him. One jokes with him: 
another banters him. Toasts, both illiberal 
and indelicate, are at length introduced : and 
he has no alternative but that of bearing the 
banter, or of quitting the room. I haye seen 

a Quaker 
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nine, who give wine to their company after 
dinner, who do not* It is not a Quaker- 
custom, that, in a given time after dinner, the 
one should be separated from the other sex. 

It is a pity that the practice of the Qua- 
kers should not have been adopted by others 
of our own country in this particular. Many 
advantages would result to those, who were 
to follow the example. For, if women were 
allowed to remain, chastity of expression and 
decorum of behaviour would be more likely 
to be insured. Their presence, also, would 
operate as a check upon drunkenness. Nor 
can there be a doubt that women would en- 
liven and give a variety to conversation ; and, 
as they have had a different education from 
men, that an opportunity of mutual im- 
fn*ovement might be afforded by the conti- 
nuance of the two in the society of one 
another. 

It is also usual with the world in such 
companies, that the men, when the females 
have retired, should continue drinking till 
tea-time. This custom is unknown to the 
Quakers, even to those few, who allow of a 
separation of the sexes. It is not unusual 
with them to propose a walk before tea, if 
the weather permits. But even in the case 

* 4 * where 
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ticularly the latter, i« suppressed, this vice 
Mr ill become less and less a trait in the na- 
tional character. 

There are one or two other customs of 
the Quakers, which I shall notice before I 
conclude this chapter. 

It is one of the fashions of the world, 
where people meet in company, for men and 
women, when the dinner is over, to drink 
their wine together, and for the women, 
having done this for a short time, to retire. 
This custom of the females withdrawing 
after dinner was probably first insisted upon, 
from an idea, that their presence would be a 
restraint upon the tirculation of the bottle, 
as well as upon th^ conversation of the men. 
The members,however, of this Society seldom 
submit to this practice. Men and women ge- 
nerally sit together and converse as before 
dinner. I do not mean by this, that women 
may not retire if they please, because there is 
no restraint upon any one in the company of 
the Quakers : nor do I mean to say that wo- 
men do not occasionally retire, and leave the 
men at their wine. There are a few rich fa- 
milies, which, having mixed more than usu- 
ally with the world, allow of this separation. 
But where one allows it, there are ninety- 

nine. 
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where tliey remain at . die table, their tim« 
23 spent rather in ccHiversing than in drinks 
ing. They haye no toasts, as I haye ob- 
served^ which should induce them to put 
thfe battle round in a given time, or vrhich 
should oblige them to take a certain number 
of glasses. The bottle, however, is usually 
put round, and each helps himself as he 
pleases. At length one of the guests, having 
had sufficient, declines filling his glass. An- 
other in a little time declines also for the 
same cause. A third, after having taken 
what he thinks sufficient, follows the ex-^ 
ample. The wine is soon afterwards taken 
away, and this mostly long before the hour of 
drinking tea. Neither drunkenness, nor any 
situation approaching to drunkenness, is 
known in the Quaker-compaQies. Excess 
in drinking is strictly forbidden by the laws 
of the Society, It is a subject of one of their 
Queries* It is of course a subject, that is 
often brought to their recollection,. What- 
ever may be the faults of the Quakers, 
they must be acknowledged to. be a sober 
people. 

END OF THE ^IRST VOLUME. 
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